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Rush  2000 

improvements 

continue 

It’s  been  awhile  since  Neu’sRouruis 
reported  on  the  status  of  various 
Rush  2000  designs.  Here's  what’s  hap- 
pening. Several  task  forces  are  current- 
ly working  to  implement  some  of  the 
improvements  that  resulted  from  the 
hard  work  of  the  design  task  forces. 

“We  do  not  know  when  all  of  the 
Rush  2000  design  plans  will  be  fully 
approved  and  implemented,  but  1 
want  to  express  my  support  fiir  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  task  forces," 
says  James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  Corporate  and  Hospital 
Aftairs.  "In  the  meantime,  we  have 
already  begun  making  improvements, 
and  you  will  begin  to  see  the  results  of 
these  efforts  in  the  coming  months." 

Medications  made  easier 

Changes  to  the  medication  prepar- 
ation and  distribution  process  started 
in  July  1999  with  the  installation  ot 
tlte  Pyxis  MedStation  System  Rx 
2000.  Tlae  new  system  will  be  up  and 
Rinning  in  all  patient  care  areas  by  the 
summer. 

Tlte  MedStation  2000  functions 
like  an  ATM,  making  patient-specific 
medications  available  almost  immed- 
iately alter  the  medication  order  is 
reviewed  and  verified  by  a phamiacist. 
With  the  touch  of  a few  buttons,  a 
nurse  can  pull  up  a patient's  record 
and  withdraw  the  appropriate  medica- 
tions from  the  machine  in  a fraction  of 
the  time  it  would  take  to  wait  for 
deliver^'  of  the  medication  from  the 
phaniiacy. 

The  machines  also  track  which 
medications  have  been  remox^od,  track 
expiration  dates  and  tell  phannacy 
staff  when  medications  need  to  be 
restocked  — functions  that  will  enable 
nurses  to  spend  more  time  where  they 
are  truly  needed:  with  patients. 

“So  many  things  in  the  past  have 
taken  nurses  away  from  the  bedside,” 
says  Fran  Jacobs,  MS,  RN.  "Tlais  is  the 
first  big  thing  to  bring  nurses  back  to 
their  patients.” 
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Eventually,  with  an  electronic 
link  from  die  provider  order  entrv 
system  to  the  pharmacy  infomiation 
system,  orders  will  reach  the  phami- 
acy  instantly,  resulting  in  faster  proces- 
sing and  fewer  lost  orders.  As  a re-sult. 
Rush  will  eventually  close  some  of  its 
satellite  phamiacies,  which  will  reduce 
inventory  and  further  lower  costs. 

These  changes  will  also  allow 
more  pharmacists  to  take  a "hands-on" 
role  in  patient  care.  They  will 
participate  in  physician  rounds  and 
work  in  close  proximity  with  care 
teams  to  develop  therapeutic  drug 
management  plans  for  patients  and  to 
prox'ide  education  tor  medical  staff, 
nursing  staff' ami  patients. 

A better  way  to  register 
patients  in  the  ER 

Improx’ements  are  alsii  under  way  in 
the  emergency  rixom,  where  the  goals 
are  to  make  registration  simpler  tor 
patients  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
ER  staff’  to  gather  patient  intomiatnin. 

Currently,  registration  tnlorma- 
tion  for  most  patients  is  collected  at 
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the  bedside  after  the  physician  has 
seen  the  patient.  This  bedside 
registration  is  done  manually,  which 
means  the  information  is  taken  down 
by  hand,  then  entered  into  the 
computer. 

Under  the  new  system,  patient 
access  coordinators  will  be  given 
portable  laptop  computers  that  are 
hcK>ked  into  the  Patient  Care 
Infomiation  System  and  the  Intranet. 
This  will  enable  them  to  get 
information  from  patients  and 
immediately  enter  it  into  the  system. 

Rush’s  current  registration 
practice  carefully  complies  with  the 
law,  yet  some  essential  patient 
registration  infomiation  CKcastonally 
gets  mi.ssed.  Working  with  Legal 
Affairs  anti  Corporate  Compliance, 
Rush  2000  has  created  a new  system 
that  allows  the  Medical  Center  to 
maintain  compliance  and  still  capture 
the  registration  infomiation  it  needs. 

Tliese  changes  will  be  implement- 
ed within  the  next  several  months. 

Continued  an  2 
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Detivering  patients  on  time, 
Every  time 

Tv'  ctV'Urc  th.«  fvwients  iict  tv' 
ph\-sical  ihempv  .\pi\'mm\cnt?i  auvi 
vli;tgiuvinc  tests  v'n  time,  the  jwnenr 
transpv'tt  s\-stom  ts  K'U\s  renamj'evi 
Ktsevl  v>n  the  ivie;\s  oi  the  v'risinal 
CvHiner  Task  R'tce. 

"\C1tar  IS  excitmti  aK'ut  this 
.\ppri\tch  is  that  we  are  .tpplyint:  the 
tresli  ivlciVs  trv'm  the  Rush  2000  viesip^ 
tv'  cv'trect  a Iv'ng-tenn  preblem,"  sa>-s 
jim  Shv'\er  v'f  Ancillan-  Supjvrt 
Services,  the  Tisk  R'tce  Champk'n.  “1 
believe  that  we  will  I'e  successtiil 
because  tor  the  tirst  time  we  are 
invv'K  mg  all  the  iiulividtials  that  are 
invv'lved  in  die  cninspv'it  prncess  — 
nurses,  tninspv'ttets  an«j  paxevlure 
departments." 

Impa'vements  will  include: 

■ Srandardiring  die  intomiativin  tor  a 
minspv'rt  revjuest. 

■ Creating  a cvimmunicacivin  prvicess 
chat  allows  nurses  and  v'ther  staff  Cvi 
have  access  to  patient  ptticedure 
schedules,  plus  updates  when 
schedules  change. 


■ ydearly  viot'mii\g  each  sratf  moml'or's 
ri'lo  ui  the  traiisix'rtmg  o\  a patient. 

■ Encv'ur.iging  ap^x1inrments  tv'  be 
sehevlukxl  in  avlvance. 

■ Establishing  sex’eral  “home  bases” 

— stv'r.yge  areas  tv'r  wheelchairs  aiivl 
stretchers  — in  high-\i'lume  seri’ice 
areas,  svi  muis^xirtets  wv'ii’t  hai’e  to 
.search  all  vw'cr  the  Mevlical  Center. 
“We're  tr>-ing  to  dv'  away  with 
having  to  hunt  tor  eviulpment,”  siiys 
Deb  Pier:,  RN,  Task  Force  Leader. 
“We  Iseliei  e that  if  the  eviuipment 
is  easier  tv>  find,  it  will  cut  dv'wii  on 
the  delay's  in  picking  patients  up 
and  getting  them  to  appointments 
on  time.” 

Tliese  and  other  significant 
changes  to  the  patient  transport 
system  should  be  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  summer. 

“We’re  \'er>-  excited  about  all  vif 
these  improvements,  not  only  because 
they  will  save  us  money  and  time,  but 
because  diey  will  help  us  to  pmvide 
better  sendee  to  our  patients,"  says 
Fninkenbach.  “Rush  already  prox-ides 
top-notch  patient  care.  Now’  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  a level  of  sendee 
that  matches  our  level  vit  care."  ■ 


Hands-on  heaMi 


On  Dec.  1.  54  students  from 

Napen  ille  Central  High  School 
spent  half  a day  at  Rush  as  guests  of 
the  College  of  Nursing.  For  the  first 
hour  of  the  visit,  nursing  faculty' 
discussed  current  nursing  roles,  from 
the  patients  they  see  to  the  research 
they  are  im-olved  in.  They  also  talked 
about  how  they  imagined  their 
nursing  careers  when  they  were  first 
starting  out  and  how  they  got  to  where 
they  are  today.  After  the  panel 
presentation,  the  students  split  up  into 
groups  and  toured  units  like  neonatal 
intensive  care  and  the  nursing 
therapeutics  lab,  and  practiced  taking 


blood  pressures,  pulses  and  other  vital 
signs.  They  w’rapped  their  morning  up 
w’ith  lunch  in  the  cafeteria. 

“It  ended  up  being  a nice,  eye- 
opening  introduction  to  the  varied 
world  of  nursing,”  says  Lisa  Rosenberg, 
PhD.  RN,  the  College  of  Nursing’s 
assistant  dean  of  Student  Support 
Services.  “What  people  see  on  TV 
shows  like  ER  and  Chicago  Hope  is  a 
little  of  what  we  do,  but  all  the  roles 
nurses  have,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  hospital,  take  a little  Linger  to 
explain.  This  day  was  about  showing 
young  people  that  a career  in  nursing 
holds  many  different  rewards.”  ■ 
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Rush  sails  into  2000 


On  Tuesday,  Jan.  4.  Rush 

employees  in  Triangle  Office 
Building  R jv'ked  that  the  Y2K  Bug 
had  finally  stinck,  three  days  later 
chan  expected.  That  afternoon, 
ever^’thing  in  the  building  — lights, 
ciimputer  monitors,  copieix  and  tax 
machines  — w’ent  dark. 

“Ever\'body  v'li  v'ur  tli'or  w'as 
li'v'king  tv'r  me,”  laughs  Y2K  Task 
Force  member  Larr^'  Strain,  director  v't 
Operatii'nal  Support  in  Information 
Serx’ices. 

The  power,  victim  of  an  un- 
grounded w’ire  encountered  during 
routine  electrical  maintenance,  was 
back  on  less  than  five  minutes  later, 
the  outage  just  a small  dose  v'f  unre- 
lated excitement  after  a smv'v'th 
transition  into  2000.  And  now,  after 
two  years  ot  planning  and  preparation. 
Strain  and  the  ocher  membcis  of  the 
Task  Force  — w’ho  all  spent  New 
Year’s  at  Rush  — are  finally  breathing 
easy. 

On  Dec.  3 1 , Strain  was  at  his  vHesk 
in  Informatkin  Services,  monitoring, 
via  the  Internet,  diose  parts  of  the 
world  that  had  already  entered  die 
new  year.  Japan  was  liaving  a few 
software  problems  at  their  nuclear 
plants,  but  otherwise  all  was  well. 

Over  in  the  Y2K  ci'mmand  center  in 
the  Volunteer  Serx-ices  Office  on  4 
Atrium,  Rick  Marzec,  directv'r  of 
Medical  Center  Engineering,  and 
other  Task  Force  members  were  also 
watching  as  midnight  crept  closer  to 
Chicago  and  Rush. 

“We  were  all  very’  attentive  to 
xx’hac  was  happening  throughout  the 
world,”  Manec  says.  “But  beaiuse  the 
United  States’  electrical  systems  are 
different  fn'm  the  rest  of  the  world’s, 
we  xx’ere  really  waiting  to  see  xvhat 
xvould  happen  when  it  hit  New  York.” 
As  the  ex'ening  wore  on,  Strain 
xx'as  joined  by  other  IS  staff  members, 
who  would  keep  tabs  on  Rush  s 
computer  systems  during  the  crucial 
hours  of  the  transitk'n. 

When  Times  Square  burst  into 
celebration  — and  not  flames  — 
ex'ery'one  at  Rush  began  to  relax  just  a 
little  bit  more.  An  hv'ur  later,  Rush 
eased  its  xx'ay  into  2000.  Shortly  after 


midnight,  once  the  command  center 
had  received  system  updates  and  all  of 
die  patient  care  units  had  reported  in, 
it  was  clear  that  things  were  fine  — 
“Everything  went  perfectly,”  Marzec 
says  — and  people  headed  down  ti' 
the  cafeteria  Mr  cake.  Over  in  IS, 

Larry  Strain  broke  out  the  champagne 
— non-alcoholic,  since  the  situation 
on  the  We.st  Coast  had  to  be  moni- 
tored for  another  two  hours.  Finally,  at 
2:30  a.m.  Chicago  time,  the  all-clear 
was  given  at  Rush. 

When  Strain  checked  hack  in 
over  the  weekend,  things  were  still 
running  smoothly,  bur  by  Tuesday,  IS 
learned  of  a minor  glitch:  a file  in 
Radiology’s  hilling  interface  was 
giving  a date  of  Jan.  1,  I9100.This 
number,  which  stopped  charges  fri'in 
being  posted,  translates  as  1900  plus 
100,  or  2000.  A quick  manual 
correction  was  done,  and  a permanent 
fix  was  applied  the  following  day.  “On 
the  whole,"  Strain  points  out,  “the 
Radiology'  system  perf'omied  flawlessly 
throughout  the  Y2K  rollover.” 

He  also  notes  that  Rush  wasn’t 
the  I'lily  institution  to  he  hit  with  this 
particular  problem;  the  U.S.  Naval 
Obserx’atory'.  official  timekeeper  for 
the  United  States,  also  hailed  the 
arrival  of  19100  on  its  Web  site. 

So  with  just  a few  small  glitches 
popping  up  here  and  there,  was  Y2K 
worth  all  die  worry'  and  expense? 
Manec  laughs,  “To  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  effort  and  have 
nothing  happen  — what  a great 
project."  But  he’s  glad  to  have  a 
pemianent  back-up  generator  for  the 
Triangle  Office  Building  for  future 
emergencies.  Indeed,  if  the  power 
outage  that  hit  die  B building  on  Jan. 

4 had  also  affected  the  A building, 
where  the  main  computers  are 
located,  the  generator  would  have 
kicked  right  in. 

Strain  agrees  that  the  Task  Force’s 
time  and  energy  were  well  spent. 
“Because  of  testing  and  review,  we  did 
uncover  and  resoK'e  several  ‘xx'ould-be’ 
problems.  On  the  whole,  the  systems 
at  Rush  are  more  current  than  they 
have  ex'er  been  — thanks  to  Y2K.”  ■ 


Blast  into 
the  past 

Last  fall,  work  crews  clearing  space  for 
the  Triangle  Office  Building’s  Y2K 
emergency  generator  made  a 
surprising  discovery  when  a hackhoe 
digging  near  the  parking  lot’s  Jackson 
Street  entrance  hit  something  — 
hard.  Upon  further  excavation  and 
investigation,  that  something  turned 
out  to  be  the  1884  cornerstone  of  St. 
jarlath  Church,  which  stood  at  1713 
West  Jackson  for  more  than  80  years. 

Over  the  years,  St.  Jarlath  priest.s 
had  ministered  at  several  nearby 
institutions,  including  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  church  closed  its  doors  in  the 
mid-’60s,  and  was  tom  down  to  make  n'om  for  more  neighborhood  .shopping, 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  TOB  in  1987.  Medical  Center  Archives  had 
hoped  that  the  cornerstone  might  contain  a time  capsule,  but  when  the 
jackhammer  was  fired  up  on  Dec.  14,  ail  they  found  was  — more  stone. 
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IntheNews 


On  Dfc.  30,  Channel  7 and  Fox 
32  News  interviewed  oncologist 
Jules  Harris,  MD,  for  stories  they 
aired  ahout  a new  therapy,  current- 
ly under  study,  that  is  benefiting 
some  colon  cancer  patients. 

United  Press  International  and 
Reuters  Healthline  also  filed 
stories  on  the  study,  which  was 
published  in  the  Jonrncil  of  Clinical 
Oncolof^. 

As  part  of  a Dec.  29  story  about  a 
new  clinical  trial  studying  laser 
surgery’s  effectiveness  in  treating 
breast  cancer,  Dateline  NBC 
provided  its  viewers  with  the 
phone  number  and  Web  site  for 
breast  cancer  patients  to  enroll  in 
the  study.  Rush  is  one  of  several 
medical  centers  across  the  country 
participating  in  the  trial. 


Chairman  of 
cardiothoracic 
surgery  Verdi 
DiSesa,  MD, 
was  quoted  in 
a Dec.  25 
Chicago 
Tribune 
article  about 
the  possibility 
of  animal'tO'human  transplants,  a 
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field  of  research  known  as  xeno- 
transplantation. With  human 
donor  organs  in  short  supply, 
animals  such  as  pigs  could  become 
a virtually  endless  source  ot  donor 
tissue.  Said  DiSesa.  “We  could 
change  organ  replacement  from  a 
boutique  operation  to  something 
that  really  significantly  improves 
public  health.  It  would  be  more 
like  a heart  bypass  or  vaccination." 
Scientists  are  currently  grappling 
with  the  human  immune  resp(M-ise 
to  foreign  tissue,  as  well  as  ethical 
concerns  about  crossing  species 
barriers. 


On  Dec.  14.  WMAQ-AM  radio 
interviewed  Martin  Gorbien,  MD, 
director  of  the  Section  of  Geriatric 
Medicine,  about  research  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  of  r/ic  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  on  the  risk 
of  death  associated  with  caring  for 
someone  who  is  frail  and  old. 
Gorbien  was  also  one  of  three 
physicians  participating  in  a jan. 

14  panel  on  the  Milt  Ro.senberg 
Sboiv  on  WGN-AM.  The  two- 
hour  panel  discussion  focused  on 
oncology,  heart  disease  and  aging. 

On  Dec.  16,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
reported  on  efforts  to  continue  and 
extend  coverage  of  nutrition  ser- 
vices under  Medicare  and  other 
reimbursement  systems.  The  14- 
member  multi-disciplinary  com- 
mittee advising  Congress  on  this 
issue  inclutled  Joyce  Keithley, 
DNSc,  RN,  of  the  College  of 
Nursing  and  Annalynn  Skipper, 
MS,  RD,  of  Rush’s  Nutrition 
Consultation  Service.  ■ 


Ray  Narbone,  Director  of  Operating  Rt»om  Services;  Ruth  Kraman,  MSN,  RN; 
Janet  Dougherty,  MS,  RN;  Beth  Koizow.  support  scn'ice  manager. 


OR  waste  is  in  the  bag 

Last  year.  Rush  reduced  medical  waste  by  20  percent.  Helping  the  Medical 
Center  to  achieve  that  goal  were  the  eftbrts  of  the  Operating  Room,  winner  of 
Occupational  Safety’s  latest  Waste  Management  Award.  By  ensuring  that 
there  are  enough  receptacles  for  all  types  of  waste  — medical,  which  must  go 
into  red  bags,  and  everyday  garbage,  which  can  go  into  clear  bags  — the  OR 
has  progressively  eliminated  costly  medical  waste.  That  has  meant  placing 
clear  bags  at  all  scrub  sinks  as  well  as  in  the  holding  areas  and  recovery  rooms, 
and  educating  the  various  departments  that  use  the  OR,  from  surgery  and 
anesthesia  to  the  support  staff,  about  proper  waste  disposal.  ■ 


Getting  physical  against  high  hlood  pressure 


Did  you  know  that  African- 
American  women  are  more 
likely  to  develop  high  blood  pressure 
and  other  cardiovascular  disease  risk 
factors,  and  at  younger  ages,  than 
other  women?  Physical  activity  is 
one  way  to  help  lower  blood  pressure 
and  improve  other  cardiovascular 
disease  risk  factors,  and  it  may 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
medication  necessary  to  control  high 
blood  pressure. 

Researchers  at  Rush  are 
currently  examining  the  effects  of  an 
eight-week  program  of  moderate- 
intensity  physical  activity  that  is 
easily  incorporated  into  the  daily 
routines  of  women  with  elevated 
blood  pressure.  The  study  will  also 


examine  the  effects  of  physical  j 

activity  on  other  cardiovascular  i 

disease  risk  factors  and  on  quality  of  I 
life. 

For  this  12-week  study,  the  ^ 

researchers  are  seeking  African-  j 

American  women,  aged  18-45,  who  j 
have  high-normal  or  mildly  elevated  | 
blood  pressure  and  who  are  not 
currently  taking  medication  to  lower 
their  blood  pressure.  Study  partici- 
pants will  receive  free  medical  care, 
including  a brief  physical  exam, 
comprehensive  blood  tests,  exercise 
testing  and  24-hour  blood  pressure 
monitoring. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Beth  A.  Staffileno,  DNSc,  at  (312) 
942-6101.  ■ 


Goodbyes  and  good  wings 

How  do  you  celebrate  27  years  ot  dedicated  service  to  Rush?  You  hook  a room 
in  Searle,  you  invite  all  of  your  friends  — quite  a tew  after  almost  three 
decade.s  in  one  place  — and  you  bring  on  the  hot  wings!  That's  what  the  Special 
Care  Nurseiy’  did  when  they  threw  a wann,  tearfril  and  packed  retirement  party 
for  unit  clerk  Lillie  McNutt  (right),  seen  here  with  supervisor  Alberta  Wells.  ■ 


In  a musical  mood 

Rush  physicians  and  doctors-in- 
training  will  trade  in  their  stetho- 
scopes and  textbooks  for  musical 
scores  and  violin  bows  at  the 
Annual  Faculty-Student  Classical 
Recital  in  Room  500.  This  year’s 
performance,  featuring  the  music  of 
Bach,  Chopin  and  Rush’s  own 
Armando  Susmano,  MD,  among 
others,  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  17,  at  5 p.m.  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  cellist  Richard 
Hirschl  will  join  the  nine  medical 
musicians.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Medical  Staff  Office  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Affairs. 

Smart  Heart 
Challenge 

Do  you  have  high  cholesterol?  Join 
the  98  people  in  Lafayette,  Colo., 
who  took  the  Smart  Heart  challenge 
and  lowered  their  cholesterol.  Em- 
ployee Wellness  is  teaming  up  with 
Quaker  Oats  to  provide  employees 
with  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
cholesterol  checked  by  a health  care 
professional  and  then  rechecked 
after  a month  of  eating  a good  sized 
howl  of  oatmeal  each  day.  Regi- 
stration deadline  is  Friday.  Feb.  11. 

Rush  Runner 
Registration 

Last  year,  the  Rush  Runners  placed 
third  in  the  Chicago  Area  Runner’s 
Association  corporate  rankings.  This 
year  you  can  sign  up  for  the  team 
and  carbo-load  at  the  same  time. 
Enjoy  free  bagels  and  bananas  on 
Friday,  Feb.  11,  from  9 to  1 1 a.m., 
your  last  chance  to  register  for 
Rush’s  running  and  walking  club  at 
the  $35  and  $15  registration  fees. 
After  Feb.  14,  a $5  administrative 
late  fee  raises  the  costs  to  $40 
(running)  and  $20  (walking).  Call 
2-2817  for  more  information  or  stop 
by  the  breakfast  open  house. 

Soothing  sensations 

Learn  how  to  relax  and  help  others 
do  the  same.  On  Tuesday,  Feb-  15, 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m..  Rush 
Prudential  and  Employee  Wellness 
team  up  to  bring  you  the  Stress 
Strategies  Fair  on  the  ground  floor 
Atrium.  Scop  by  the  "Food  and 
Mood"  station,  sit  back  and  relax  for 
a massage  or  check  out  the  other 
stress-reducing  stations.  Or  turn  the 
tables  on  that  special  someone  and 
learn  how  to  give  a full  body 
massage  to  relieve  tensivm,  improve 
circulation  and  alleviate  muscle 
soreness.  For  only  $40,  Jeff  Marrano, 
Director  ot  Admissions  at  the 
Chicago  School  of  Massage  Therapy, 
is  offering  a series  of  six  one-hour 
sessions  on  Wednesdays.  Feb.  2 
through  March  8.  tn>m  noon  to 
12:45  p.m.  ■ 


Employees  honored  at  quarter  luncheon 

What  else  can  be  said  about  the  Rush  employees  who  are  recognized  at  the  quarterly  luncheons  and  on  this  page?  They  are,  quite  simply, 
the  best  of  the  best.  Their  patients,  students,  supervisors  and  co-workers  know  it  — and  now,  so  does  the  rest  of  the  Medical  Center. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Cecilia  Oils,  Rl\l 

After  raising  seven  of  her  own, 
Cecelia  Olis,  RN,  knows  something 
about  handling  children,  not  only 
when  they  are  having  a good  day,  but 
also  on  their  not-so-good  days, 

Cece,  as  her  friends  often  call 
her,  is  a staff  nurse  at  Rush  Day 
School,  a school  fi>r  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  When  a child  is 
having  problems  adjusting  to  the 
classroom  setting,  it  is  she  who  cares 
for  them.  With  her  calm  disposition, 
nurturing  demeanor  and  abilit\'  to  see  the  gix)d  in  every  ^tudent.  she  is  able  to 
encourage  a rambunctious  child  to  settle  down. 

“Ever\'  behavior  has  an  underlying  cause,”  Olis  says.  “1  try'  to  talk  to  the 
child  to  find  the  cause  of  their  anxiety." 

Wlten  graduation  day  comes,  Cece  goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to 
prepare  du^  children  for  the  transition  into  high  school.  She’s  the  one  who 
makes  eveiy'  green  gown  look  perfect,  and  gives  evei^  parent  and  child  a 
reason  to  smile. 

“I  tiy-  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  parent,”  she  says.  "I  chink  that  by  being 
older  and  having  seven  kids.  I’m  able  to  understand  the  different  challenges 
parents  go  through." 


Team  of  the  Quarter 

Human  Subject  Protections  Team 


Jium’/l  (.'tatiJiMi;),  .A/m'/  Tivn/in/mc.  Li'n/jukh  Mcox  ik'i/i 
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Rush’s  research  program  is  growing  by  leaps  and  hounds.  Scientists  are  busy 
investigating  new  treatments  for  everything  from  depression  and  hyperten- 
sion to  breast  cancer  and  heart  disease.  To  support  this  effort.  Rush’s  Office  of 
Research  Affriire  ha.s  grown  as  well,  and  its  Human  Subject  Protectiims  Team 
has  just  finished  a busy  year. 

In  late- 1998,  Rush  began  a reorganiiration  of  its  human  subject  protec- 
tions program,  which  helps  to  ensure  that  Medical  Center  research  studies  are 
safe  for  patient  participation.  The  team  re-reviewed  the  1 ,500  human 
research  studies  active  at  Rush  to  make  sure  that  they  were  in  compliance 
with  strict  federal  guidelines,  and  they  also  developed  a series  of  workshops  to 
educate  researchers  and  their  staffs  about  these  guidelines.  It  was  a massive 
undertaking,  and,  since  many  research  projects  had  urgent  time  constraints,  it 
had  to  be  done  both  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

Says  David  C.  Clark,  PhD,  director  of  the  Off  ice  of  Research  Affairs  and 
assistant  vice  president  for  research.  '‘Tlae  members  of  this  extraordinary 
team,  with  their  devotion  to  precision,  their  thoughtfulne.ss  and  their 
conscientious  attention  to  detail,  selflessly  turned  their  personal  .scliedules 
upside  down  to  work  amazingly  long  hours  simply  because  they  understood 
the  importance  of  this  endeavor." 

TTie  work  paid  off.  Tie  federal  government  has  hailed  Rush’s  human 
subject  protections  effort  as  a "national  benchmark.”  and  m>w  Rush  salutes 
the  people  who  made  that  effort  as  the  Team  of  the  Quarter. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Glenn  Sullivan 

Glenn  Sullivan  is  a radiating 
example  of  an  ideal  manager: 
he  is  patient  with  his  employ- 
ees, he  is  an  excellent  com- 
municator and  he  shows  an 
honest  compassion  for 
patients  and  their  families. 

Sullivan  is  a safety  officer 
in  Radiation  Safety.  His  job  is 
to  account  for  the  radioactive 
materials  that  enter  the  Medi- 
cal Center  and  ensure  that 
Rush  complies  with  radiation 
laws.  It’s  also  his  job  to  make  sure  patients  and  their  families  are  well- 
informed  about  radiation  therapy  treatments. 

If  there’s  one  thing  that  Sullivan’s  three  employees  like  about  him, 
it’s  his  management  style. 

"He  is  a great  team  leader  who  knows  how  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
others,"  writes  a colleague  in  a letter  nominating  Sullivan.  “He  has  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  staff  and  we  never  feel  like  we  can’t  ask  him 
questions.  He  gives  everyone  the  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  and 
he  gives  us  the  chance  to  do  our  best.” 

Sullivan  says,  "My  managing  concept  is  that  I like  to  allow  people 
to  expand  and  explore  their  horizons,”  he  says.  “My  way  is  not  the  only 
way  to  get  things  accomplished.” 

Sullivan's  compassion  and  sense  of  social  responsibility  extend 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Rush  community.  He  once  brought  a homeless 
person  inside  the  Medical  Center  and  bought  her  breakfast.  Another 
time  he  purchased  the  wtiman  shoes. 

"1  did  that  because  she  always  said  ‘Hi’  to  me  and  she  never  asked 
me  for  anything,"  he  says. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Each  quarter,  two  employees  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  and  pride  they 
bring  to  the  department.s  of  Medical  Center  Engineering  and  Environmental 
Ser\’ices.  In  1979,  a patient,  Carol  Stege,  noticed  the  level  of  dedication  and 
concern  among  the  housekeeping  and  support  ser\’ices  team  members  she 
met.  She  wanted  to  thank  them  for  their  part  in  making  her  feel  comfortable 
during  her  stay  at  Rush.  Her  family  established  this  award  to  do  just  that. 

Ray  McGill 

Surrounded  by  gadgets  and 
gizmos,  with  other  electronic 
components  covering  the 
walls,  Ray  McGill  spends 
much  of  his  time  at  the  Medi- 
cal Center  tinkering  around  in 
the  sub-basement  of  the 
Atrium. 

McGill  is  a maintenance 
worker  in  Medical  Center 
Engineering.  During  his  21 
years  at  Rush,  he  has  made  a 
lot  of  employees  and  patients 
happy  with  his  ability  to  repair 
just  about  anything  electronic 
— from  automatic  beds  and 
nurse  calling  systems  pagers  to  Nintendo  game  consoles. 

And  although  there  have  been  tremendous  advances  in  his  field,  he 
finds  it  relatively  easy  to  adapt  to  change. 

“Sure.  1 have  pri>blems  sometimes.  Equipment  today  is  a kit  more 
soplristicated:  things  have  more  bells  and  whistles  on  them.”  McGill 
says.  "But  like  anything  else,  once  you  fool  with  it  enough,  you’re  going 
to  learn  how  to  fix  it.” 

Augustin  Almanza,  of  Environmental  Ser\’ices,  also  received  the  Carol 
Stege  Award.  ■ 
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Giving  and  Receiving 
Feedback,  8 to  9 a.m. 
Free.  Call  2-3275  to 
register. 

Hands-on  Introduc- 
tion to  Massage.  See 
"In  Brief,"  p.  3.  ^ 

CO 

4 

5 

CO 

Choosing  and  Creating 
Focus.  9 a.m.  to  noon. 
See  LEAP  Courses 
be/ou’. 

Strength  Training  101: 
See  Hcci/dt  & Fimes.s 
Courses  be/ou’.  ^ 

Breast  Self  Exam, 
noon  to  12:45  p.m. 
Call  2-2817  to  register 
to  learn  this  lile-siiving 
technique.  863  PGR. 

8 

CD 

Drug-  and  Alcohol- 
Free  Workplace  Poli- 
cy. 8:30  to  10  a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  hduw. 

American  Heartsavers, 
n(.)on  to  1 p.m.  See 
Heultb  & Fimess 
Courses  befoul.  ^ Q 

Rush  Runner  Regi.stra- 
tion,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  See 
"In  Brief,"  p.  3. 

Smart  Heart  Challenge 
registration  deadline. 
See  ‘in  Brief,”  p.  3. 

11 

12 

13 

Healing  Healthcare 
See  LEAP  G 

Accent  Reduction  for 
Technical  Profession- 
als. 5 to  7 p.m.  Sec 
LEAP  Courses  beloie. 

14 

7:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
iirses  belme. 

Stress  Strategies  Fair: 
10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Sec 
“In  Brief.”  p.  3. 

15 

16 

Supporting  Each 
Other,  8 to  1 1 a.m. 

See  LEAP  Courses 
beloui. 

Lunch  'n'  Learn: 
“Wtimen  and  Heart 
Disease."  See  Heuldi  & 
Fitness  Courses  4 T 

belou'.  1 " 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express:  “Humans  from 
Earth:  Relationships 
that  Capitalize  on 
Commonality,”  12:15 
to  1 p.m.  See  Hcolcb  & 
Fimess  Courses  below. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Mind-Bo  Jy-Spir  it 
Lecture:  “Flower 
Essences  and  Soul 
Retrieval."  Rose 
M.utax,  MS.  LCPC, 
noon  to  1 p.m.. 
Armour  976. 

22 

Interviewing  Skills,  9 

to  11:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  be/nu'. 

23 

Mind-Body  Scries: 
"Magnet  Technology’: 
What's  the  Attrac- 
tion?” 12:15  to  1 p.m. 
See  Hcalch  & Fimess 
Courses  beloui. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

How  to  Mouse.  9 to 
1 1:30  a.m.  New  to 
computers?  Learn  all 
the  basics.  Free.  Call  2- 
3275  to  register. 

29 

J 

HEALTH  & FITWESS  COURSES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  arc  free  and  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 14, 

707  S.  Wood.  To  register,  call  2-2817. 

ABPOhiCS  — Everything  from  cross  training  to  low-impact  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
classes  throughout  the  week  in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility.  Equipment 
provided  and  first  class  is  free. 

B6  a HaartsavaP,  Feb.  10  — Save  the  day,  learn  CPR.  During  American  Heart 
Month,  Employee  Wellness  is  helping  the  American  Heart  Association  to 
increase  the  number  of  American  He.irtsavers.  If  you  can’t  attend  on  this  day.  call 
(877)-AHA-4CPR  for  other  liKations  and  dates.  Noon  to  1 p.m.  Free, 
lunch  'n'  Learn,  Feb.  17  — "Women  and  Heart  Disease."  Christy  Tangney,  PhD, 
will  disscuss  heart  disease  and  the  latest  buzz,  from  vitamin  E to  soy  and 
specially-formulated  margarine. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  Feb.  18  — In  "Humans  from  Earth;  Relationships  That 
Capitalize  cm  Commonality,"  the  Department  of  Psychology’s  Jay  Bchel,  PhD, 
will  help  you  learn  how  to  make  personal  am.!  professional  relationships  a snap. 
Mind-Boily  Series,  Feb.  24  — John  Weitzner,  MD,  of  University  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  Ltd.,  will  answer  the  question  “Magnetic  Technology;  What's  the 
Attraction?’' 

Strength  Treining  101  --  Thi.s  four-week  beginner's  program  teaches  proper 
lifting  techniques  guaranteed  to  produce  changes  in  total  body  strength. 
Mondays,  Feb.  7 to  28,  1 1:30  a.m,  to  noon.  $15. 


» LEAP  COURSES 


FEBRUARY  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your 
completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  WaKh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information 
and  the  registration  form 
are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

Choosing  and  Creating  Focus,  Feb.  7 — A continuation  of  “Writing  That  Flows,”  this 
course  builds  the  skills  that  will  help  you  advance  a theme  or  argument  in  your 
writing.  9 a.m.  to  noon.  $65. 

Supporting  Each  Other,  Feb.  17  — In  this  second  Management  Performance 
International  workshop,  we  will  discuss  how  favorable  and  unfavorable  inter- 
; actions  affect  employee  relationships  — and  our  patients.  8 to  1 1 a.m.  $99. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus,  Feb.  14  & 15  — The  focus  of  this  two-day 
interactive  class  is  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different 
• personalities  that  make  up  a deparrment.  Call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336  to  register. 

; Accent  Reduction  lor  Technical  Prolesslonals  — Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  eight 
I weeks,  beginning  Feb.  14.  5 to  7 p.m.  $400. 

I Drug-  and  Alcohol-Free  Workplace,  Feb.  10  — HR  professionals  answer  managers’ 
j questions  about  substance  abuse  on  the  job.  8:30  to  10  a.m.  Free. 

I Interviewing  Shills,  Feb.  23  — New  to  interviewing  potential  hires?  Come  learn  the 
I sometimes  confusing  federal  regulations  about  this  process.  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Free. 


Appointments 

Erich  E. 

Brueschke, 

MD.  has  been 
appc')inred 
Rush  s vice 
presivlent  tor 
University' 

Affairs.  In  this 
newly  created 
pevsition, 

Bnieschke,  who  came  to  Rush  in  1976 
and  iias  ser\  ed  as  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College  since  1994.  will  ttKus 
on  Rush  s academic  mission  itnd  on 
external  relationships  witli  constitu- 
encies and  organi::ations  like  the 
Amencan  Association  of  Medical 
Qilleges  and  die  Federation  of  Illinois 
Universities  and  Colleges.  He  will  also 
play  a key  role  in  the  current  negoti- 
ations widi  Cook  County  Haspital 
and  the  University-  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago. 

0\*er  the 
next  three 
months, 

Brueschke  will 
work  with 
Larry  J. 

Goodman, 

MD.  who  has 
been  named 
acting  dean  of 
Rush  Medical  College.  Rush’s  senior 
vice  president  for  Medical  Affairs 
since  1998,  Goodman  has  a long 


association  with  the  Medical  College. 
He  has  previously  served  as  assistant 
dean  of  clinical  curriculum,  associate 
dean  of  medical  student  programs  and 
director  of  Inter-Institutional  Affairs 
tor  Medical  Affairs  for  Rush  Medical 
College.  An  outstanding  teacher, 
Goeximan  has  been  recirgnized  with 
three  Phoenix  awards,  which  are 
given  to  the  outstanding  clinic- 
ian/teacher as  selected  by  the  Medical 
College’s  graduating  seniors. 

On  January'  1.  David  M.  A. 
Jensen  assumed  the  positions  of  vice 
president  of  finance,  chief  financial 
officer  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
mistees  at  Rush. 

Jensen  comes  to  Rush  from 
Children’s  Memorial  Medical  Center 
where,  as  chief  financial  officer  and 
treasurer,  he  provided  financial 
leadership  for  the  Children’s  health 
system,  including  Children’s 
Memorial  Hospital,  CM  Healthcare 
Resources,  Children’s  Memorial 
Institute  tor  Education  and  Research 
and  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School- 

He  began  his  career  more  than  25 
years  ago  in  the  audit  division  at 
Arthur  Andersen  &.  Co.  in  Chicago, 
specializing  in  health  care  finance.  In 
1981,  he  became  controller  at 
Lutheran  General  Hospital  and  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  finance 
in  1985.  From  1986  to  1988,  he  was 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 


at  Augustana  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Center,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Lutheran  General  Health  Care 
System.  In  this  position,  he  oversaw 
operations  and  further  integrated  the 
hcispital  with  e>ther  Lutheran  General 
organizations.  Over  the  years,  he 
played  a key  role  in  the  growth  of  the 
Lutheran  General  Health  Care 
System  from  a single  organization 
w'ith  less  than  $100  million  in 
revenues  to  a nationwide  group  of 
organizations  with  revenues  close  to 
$500  million. 

A certified  public  accountant, 
Jensen  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  his  master’s  in  business 
administration  in  economics  and 
health  care  administration  from  the 
University’  of  Chicago. 

Kudos 

In  December,  Larry  D.  Coleman, 
RRT,  Education  and  Quality  Assur- 
ance Coordinator  for  Rush’s  Depart- 
ment of  Respiratory  Care,  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  Society  tor  Respiratory 
Care’s  board  of  directors.  The  society 
w'orks  to  increase  understanding  of 
the  science,  technology  and  ethics  of 
respiratory'  care  among  medical 
professionals,  hospitals,  industry  and 
other  interested  groups. 

Anastasios  Raptis,  MD.  PhD, 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
Section  of  Bone  Marrow'  Transplant 
and  Cell  Therapy,  has  been  elected  to 
fellow’ship  in  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  - American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine,  the  nation’s  largest 
medical  specialty  organization.  The 


organization’s  membership  is 
compo,sed  of  more  than  1 1 5,000 
inteniists,  w'ho  provide  the  majority 
of  health  care  to  adults  in  America. 

The  American  Medical  Director 
Association  has  awarded  the  title  of 
Certified  Medical  Directt)r  in  Long 
Term  Care  to  John  Wiley,  MD, 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Internal  Medicine.  The  certifica- 
tion recognizes  the  dual  clinical  and 
administrative  roles  of  the  medical 
director. 

HCIA,  a Baltimore-based  health 
care  information  company,  recently 
released  its  list  of  the  “100  Top 
Orthopedic  Hospitals"  in  the  United 
States.  Rush  was  recognized  for 
overall  outstanding  performance,  with 
special  commendations  going  to  its 
knee  and  hip  replacement  programs. 
The  hospitals  on  the  list  are  consid- 
ered national  models  in  efficiency, 
quality  of  care  and  value  to 
consumers. 

A Celebration  of  Differences,  a 22- 
minute  video  produced  by  the  Rush 
Neurobehavioral  Center,  was  selected 
for  honorable  mention  at  the  47th 
Columbus  International  Film  iSj. 

Video  Festi\’al  in  Ohio.  The  video 
features  inter\'iews  w’ith  people  — 
grade  schoolers  and  adolescents,  grad 
students  and  professionals  — 
describing  their  experiences  with  the 
learning,  behavkiral,  sticial  and 
emotional  difficulties  caused  by 
neurobiological  disorders.  Channel 
1 1 will  broadcast  the  inspirational 
work  at  3 p.m.  on  Feb.  27.  ■ 
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Healthy  hearts  need  early  starts 


A different  kind  of 
Rush  pioneer 


The  power  of  music . 


An  American  Heart 
Month  tip:  Don’t 
wait  until  your 
children  are  at  the 
prime  age  to  have  a 
heart  attack  before 
you  start  helping 
them  to  prevent  one. 

According  to  Anthony 
Cutilletta,  MD,  medical  director  of 
the  Rush  Children’s  Heart  Center, 
childhood  is  the  perfect  time  to 
start  on  a healthy  road  toward 
preventing  a heart  attack  later  in 
life. 

“What  1 always  preach  is  to 
develop  healthy  habits  that  you  can 
keep  through  adulthood,”  he  says. 
“It  you  have  a child  who  is  obese 
and  sedentary,  chances  are  that 
child  will  grow  up  to  be  that  way.  If 
the  child  is  used  to  eating  healthy 
foods,  getting  a lot  of  exercise  and 
being  active  in  sports,  he  or  she  will 
probably  retain  those  attributes.” 

Getting  regular  exercise  and 
following  a heart-smart  diet  is  good 


advice,  particularly  for  older 
children  and  teenagers  as  they 
begin  to  have  more  choices  in  their 
diets,  says  Cutilletta. 

“In  general,  children  who  are 
involved  in  active  athletic 
programs  are  healthier  and  have 
much  lower  blood  pressure  than 
children  who  don’t,”  he  says.  “But 
you  don’t  need  to  be  a fanatic  about 
exercise.  You  only  need  about  20 
minutes,  three  or  four  times  a week 
to  reap  the  benefits.” 

RISK  FACTORS 

Controlling  high  blood  pressure 
and  high  cholesterol  is  essential  to 
preventing  heart  attacks.  Family 
history  is  an  important  — yet  often 
ignored  — factor  in  all  of  these 
conditions.  So  be  aware  that: 

■ If  you  or  your  spouse  have  high 
cholesterol,  your  children  may  be 
predisposed  to  high  cholesterol, 
too,  and  should  be  checked 
beginning  either  in  preschool  or 
early  elementary  school.  “Thus  is 
not  so  much  to  alter  diet  but  to 
watch  how  things  change,” 
Cutilletta  says. 


■ There  is  a more  than  60  percent 
chance  that  your  children  will 
have  high  blood  pressure  if  you 
and  your  spouse  have  it.  If  only 
one  ot  you  has  high  blood 
pressure,  the  chance  that  your 
child  will  develop  it  drops  to 
about  30  percent.  Children 
should  be  screened  starting  at 
three  years  of  age  if  high  blood 
pressure  runs  in  the  family.  But 
keep  in  mind,  if  the  child  is  at  all 
uncooperative  during  this  test, 
the  blood  pressure  could  be 
falsely  elevated. 

■ If  heart  disease  runs  in  the  family, 
a child’s  diet,  exercise  habits  and 
stress  level  can  influence  his  or 
her  health  greatly.  “The  worst 
situation  is  somebody  who  has  a 
bad  family  history,  is  obese, 
comes  home,  sits  in  front  of  the 
television  set,  grabs  a bag  ot 
potato  chips  and  gets  yelled  at  by 
their  parents  for  sitting  around 
and  doing  nothing.”  he  says. 

Continued  on  /xige  3 


Copnelius  Dickepson,  MD:  Rush  pioneer 
blazed  trails  for  African  Americans 


Cornelius  Dickerson,  MD, 
broke  many  barriers  and 
achieved  a great  deal  during  his 
distinguished  life  and  career,  and  it 
was  at  Rush  Medical  College  that 
he  first  learned  the  skills  that 
helped  him  to  stand  out  as  one  of 
medicine's  — and  the  nation's  — 
best. 

Born  Dec.  1.  1870,  Dickerson 
attended  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  excelling 
inside  the  classroom.  Dickerson, 
under  the  guidance  of  renowned 
athletic  director  Amos  Alon:o 
Stagg,  showed  dexterity  on  the 
football  field  as  well. 

Graduating  in  1897,  he 
completed  graduate  work  at 
Northwestern  University  before 
enrolling  at  Rush,  where  he 
specialized  in  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose  and  throat.  A year  after 
graduating  in  1901,  he  traveled  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  complete  an 
internship  at  the  famed  Freedman’s 
Hospital,  which  had  been  founded 
only  three  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Dickerson  returned  to  Chicago 
in  1914  to  serve  as  an  assistant 


t'ornclju.'  l)ichTson.  MD 
professor  at  Rush.  Shortly  after, 
when  World  War  1 broke  out  in 
Europe,  he  enlisted,  at  age  44.  in 
the  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry 
National  Guard’s  sanitation 
detachment.  In  1916,  Dickerson 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and 
when  American  troops  headed  to 
France  in  1917,  Dickerson  went  as 
a captain  in  the  medical  corps. 

In  1920,  Dickerson  returned  to 
Chicago  as  an  ophthalmologist  and 


otolaryngoU>gist  at  Provident 
Hospital,  a black-owned'and- 
operated  facility.  There  he  held 
several  positions,  including 
departmental  chairman  and 
chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

In  1926,  he  was  promoted  to 
major  in  the  Eighth  Illinois 
Infantry,  after  a superior  officer 
wrote  a letter  persuading  the 
military  to  loosen  its  age 
restriction  for  the  Sb-year-old 
Dickerson.  In  1929,  Dickerson 
retired  as  a brigadier  general  — the 
first  black  doctor  to  reach  that 
rank  in  any  branch  of  the  U.S. 
military. 

Dickerson  also  earned  the 
recognition  of  his  civilian  peers. 

He  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  Pennsylvania’s 
Lincoln  University  in  1945,  and  in 
1946  the  University  of  Chicago 
awarded  him  a Distinguished 
Alumni  Citation. 

Dickerson  died  of  heart  disease 
two  years  later,  in  Chicago,  at  the 
age  of  77.  ■ 


Patient's  Corner 

How  are  we  doing?  For 
the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, we  always  go  to  the 
experts  — the  people  we 
serve.  A glowing  report: 

Dear  Rush, 

Robert  had  day  surgery  at 
your  hospital  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 

9,  and  we  wanted  to  take  the 
time  to  send  you  a short  note  of 
Thanks.  We  wonder  if  you 
realize  what  a wonderful  staff 
you  have.  We  were  so  impressed 
by  everyone’s  pleasantness  and 
helpfulness.  From  the  senior 
gentleman  who  pushed  the 
wheelchair  up  to  registration  to 
the  young  people  who  helped  us 
back  out  to  the  car  at  the  end  of 
the  day  and  EVERYONE  in 
between.  Again,  THANK  YOU 
for  making  a very  stressful 
situation  a lot  easier  to  handle. 


Sincerely, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Sarek 


Annual  student-faculty  recital:  a tradition  continues 


S'ltvin  .AiTnumd.  .MD,  .sercruiiL’s  the  ca/woiy  n./uJ  in  t/ic  GurcL’n  Rrxon.  u-it/i  Frimldm. 
-MD.  on  pian-i.  Rental  paii/rmer  Roxanne  Leung  assists  os  lumcr 


On  Feb.  17.  more  than  100  Student-Faculty  Classical  Music 

eager  listeners  filled  Room  Recital.  This  year,  nine  medical 

500’s  Garden  Room  for  the  Annual  musicians  performed  a program 


Lab  Notes 

Have  you  or  someone  you  know 
been  diagnosed  with 
myasthenia  gravis?  Myasthenia 
gravis  is  the  result  of  a 
communication  problem  between 
the  nerves  and  the  muscles  that 
control  eye  movement,  eyelids, 
facial  expressions,  chewing, 
coughing  and  swallowing,  as  well 
as  breathing  and  movements  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  Now  Rush,  a leader 


in  myasthenia  gravis  treatment,  is 
testing  Cellcept  as  an  option  for 
patients  who  cannot  tolerate  the 
often  serious  side  effects  of  other 
drugs.  Rush  neurologists  are 
looking  for  20  patients  with 
various  forms  of  the  disorder  to 
participate  in  a clinical  study  of 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  new 
drug.  Tests  will  cover  grip  strength 
and  functional  motor  skills.  For 
more  information  about 
participating  in  the  clinical  trial, 
call  2-4500.  ■ 


that  ranged  from  Bach  and 
Rachmaninoff  to  Vivaldi  and 
Susmano  — as  in  Armando 
Susmano,  MD.  who  started  Rush’s 
amateur  recital  series  several  years 
ago. 

This  year,  the  now-retired 
cardiologist  played  two  of  his  own 
compositions,  with  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  cellist 
Richard  Hirschl  accompanying 
him  on  Tune  for  Cello  and  Piano  in 
D Minor. 

The  backgrounds  of  the 
musicians  taking  part  in  the  recital 
were  as  varied  as  the  works  they 
performed.  Among  the  students, 
flutists  Tabitha  Barber  and  Jdl 
Maulding  and  violinists  Miraj 
Shah-Khan  and  Genevieve  Syed 
all  played  in  high  school  or  college 
orchestras,  while  pianist  Roxanne 
Leung  has  a degree  in  performance 
from  Toronto’s  Royal  Conservatory 


Chew  on  this 

March  is  National  Nutrition 
Month,  and  your  chance  to 
step  to  the  plate  and  win  prizes  with 
your  nutrition  knowledge.  On  March 
16,  from  noon  to  1 p.m.,  Employee 
Wellness  brings  Who  Wants  to  Be  a 
Meal'ionnaire  to  the  main  dining 
room  of  the  Rush  Cafeteria. 

Contestants,  who  must  register 
in  advance  by  calling  2-2817,  get 
three  lifelines:  bring  a friend,  poll  the 


of  Music.  Carl  Valentin,  who 
played  his  own  arrangement  of  a 
traditional  Ilamenco  piece,  still 
studies  guitar. 

Susan  Arjmand,  MD,  who 
trained  as  a classical  pianist  for 
many  years  and  performed  in  cafes 
and  restaurants  during  her 
residency,  has  organized  the  recital 
for  the  last  two  years.  A family 
practitioner  and  an  instructor  at 
Rush,  she  is  also  pursuing  a degree 
in  vocal  performance  at  Chicago 
Musical  College.  As  the  applause 
died  down  following  her  four  vocal 
pieces  — James  Franklin,  MD, 
accompanied  her  on  piano  — she 
reflected  on  the  standing-room- 
only  crowd  at  this  year’s  recital. 

"I  think  the  students  like  to 
come  out  and  watch  and  support 
their  friends,  and  to  see  a side  of 
one  another  that  they  don’t  usually 
get  to  see.”  ■ 


audience  or  eliminate  two  incorrect 
answers.  (Note:  nutrition  or  food 
professionals  are  not  eligible  as 
contestants  or  as  lifelines.)  The 
prizes,  which  get  better  as  you  do 
better,  include  water  bottles, 
massagers,  athletic  shorts  and  Rush 
Cafeteria  gift  certificates. 

Whether  you  decide  to  sit  in  the 
hot  seat  or  play  an  active  part  in  the 
audience,  you’re  sure  to  have  fun  — 
and  learn  even  more  about  nutrition 
than  you  already  think  you  know. 


Healthy  hearts 

continued  from  page  I 

IT’S  A FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Children  cannot  make  changes 
to  their  diet  or  activity  levels  on 
their  own.  If  a doctor  recommends 
diet  changes  such  as  lowering  salt 
or  fat  intake,  the  whole  family  has 
to  change,  not  just  the  child, 
Ciitilletta  says. 

‘‘You  can  never  treat  one  person 
in  the  family,"  he  says.  "It’s  a 
lifestyle  that  has  to  he  adopted  by 
the  whole  family.  And  it’s  got  to  be 


the  parent  who  decides,  ‘OK,  we're 
going  to  stop  using  fat.’  Otherwise, 
it  just  doesn't  work.” 

As  a parent,  you  must  lead  by 
example.  If  you  choose  to  buy  and 
eat  healthy  foods,  your  child  will, 
too.  Start  by  reading  food  labels  to 
find  low'fat  and  low-salt  options. 
Simply  removing  the  yolks  from 
eggs,  taking  the  skin  off  poultry  and 
buying  leaner  meats  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  fat  in  your  diet.  Working 
with  a dietitian  can  help. 

For  many  children,  particularly 
for  those  with  a hereditary  risk  for 
heart  problems,  simple  changes  in 


diet  could  save  their  lives.  “I  tell 
parents,  ‘You  can’t  tell  right  now, 
but  high  blood  pressure  will  shorten 
your  child’s  life  span,’  ’’  Cutilletta 
says.  “ ‘The  good  news  is,  you  can 
do  something  about  it.’  ’’  ■ 


For  iTTore  handy  heart 
information  — on  the 
ABCs  of  heart  testing  and 
the  best  Web  sites  out  there 
— see  page  5 of  this  issue  of 
NeuisRouruis. 


The  generous  gift  of  music 


Music  has  the  power  to 

transport  people  to  happier 
times  and  places,  to  soothe  and 
comfort  them,  and  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  their  emotions. 

That’s  why  expressive  arts 
therapist  Nancy  Naims,  MA,  ATR, 
was  thrilled  to  learn  that  six 
CD/dual  rape  players  with  AM/FM 
radios,  an  array  of  CDs  and  tapes, 
and  the  funds  to  purchase 
additional  equipment  had  been 
donated  to  the  Rush  Expressive 
Arts  Therapy  program  by  a handful 
of  generous  donors  (see  box). 

Nainis  is  part  of  a ream 
working  to  create  a positive 
healing  experience,  and  her 
program,  which  she  started  on  the 
Rush  oncology  units  more  than 
two  years  ago,  embodies  the  unit's 
patient-focused  philosophy.  For 
instance,  on  1 1 Kellogg,  patients 
can  select  artwork  to  hang  on  the 
walls  of  their  rooms,  and  a piano  is 
available  lor  patient  use  in  the 
Patient/Family  Lounge. 

Nainis’  program  complements 
these  elements  by  using  many 
different  forms  of  art  — such  as 
painting,  poetry  and  music  — to 
help  patients  and  their  families 
cope  with  the  physical  and 
emotional  effects  of  illness.  “The 


patient  response  has  been  very 
favorable,"  says  1 1 Kellogg  unit 
director  Kris  Rossof. 

“The  donors,  all  of  whom  have 
experienced  the  program  in  some 
way,  wanted  to  share  the  benefit  of 
this  therapy  with  other  patients," 
Nainis  says.  “It’s  really  been  a 
godsend,  because  the  music 
touches  patients  and  their  families 
in  countless  ways." 

She  has  been  able  to  expand 
her  program  to  include  7 Atrium 
by  working  with  the  Volunteer 
Services  "Audio  Carr”  Project, 
which  was  established  through  a 
donation  in  memory  of  longtime 
Rush  volunteer  Julia  Hollinger. 

Nainis  brings  the  machines  to 
patients’  rooms,  along  with  a 
selection  of  more  than  200  CDs 
and  tapes,  including  many  of  her 
own.  There  is  something  for 
everyone  — from  Big  Band  to  the 
Beatles,  Louis  Armstrong  to 
Lawrence  Welk,  Mozart  to  Mahalia 
Jackson.  Books  on  tape,  and 
meditation  and  poetry  tapes  are 
also  available. 

"Sometimes,  a certain  song  will 
bring  on  thoughts,  memories  and 
feelings,  and  I'll  sit  with  the 
patient  awhile  and  talk  about 
those  emotions,"  Nainis  says.  "By 


giving  patients  music,  we’re  giving 
them  a connection  to  life  outside 
the  hospital.  It’s  a tool  they  can 
use  when  they’re  scared,  anxious, 
in  pain,  or  when  they  just  need  a 
brief  respite.’’ 

If  you  are  interested  in 
bringing  the  gift  of  music  to  Rush 
patients  with  a donation  of 
equipment  or  money,  please 
contact  Nancy  Nainis,  1 143  J 
Kellogg,  ext.  2-5085.  ■ 

Rush  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  companies  and  ' 
individuals  for  their  generous 
donations  to  the  Expressive 
Arts  Program  and  Volunteer 
Services: 

■ ABT 

■ The  Lois  Selby  family 

■ The  friends  and  family  of 
Kathleen  K.  McClelland 

■ Judy  Friedrichs,  in  memory  of 
Orlo  Victor  Bond 

■ Friends  of  Yolanda 
Andriacchi 

■ The  Julia  Hollinger  family 

■ Joseph  Mayer  and  Kim 
Paulsen 


InBrp^ 


Diabetes  education 

Are  you  or  a loved  one  dealing 
with  diabetes?  Group  Diabetes 
Education,  sponsored  by  the 
departments  of  Food  Nutrition 
Services  and  Nursing,  is  a series  of 
fimr  classes  on  a range  of  diabetes- 
related  lifestyle  topics.  The  class 
covers  different  aspects  of  living 
with  the  disease,  from  food  and 
eating  basics  to  foot  care  and 
vacationing.  Classes  are  held  in 
the  Rush  Academic  Facility  on 
Wednesdays  from  4 p.m.  to  6 p.m. 
and  cost  Rush  employees  $15  per 
class  or  $50  for  the  entire  series.  To 
register,  call  (312)  942-3438. 

Rx  for  savings 

Is  your  health  insurance  through 
Rush-Prudential  HMO?  Is  one  of 
the  following  your  group  number; 
400001  - 400005.  400080.  929701. 
or  929780?  If  the  answer  to  both 
questions  is  yes,  then  you  and  your 
eligible  dependants  can  save  $5.00 
per  order  when  you  get  your 
prescriptions  tilled  at  the 
Professional  Office  Building 
Pharmacy,  located  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Professional  Office 
Building  1.  It  you  have  any 
questions  please  contact  the 
Professional  Office  Building 
Pharmacy  at  3-2245. 

Friday  specials 

Sometimes  the  best  way  to  unwind 
after  a long  week  is  to  get  together 
with  your  pals  from  work.  After  all, 
who  better  understands  your 
accomplishments,  your  gripes,  your 
hot  gossip?  With  that  in  mind, 
come  wet  your  whistle  at  Moretti’s 
Ristorante  &.  Pizzeria,  1645  W. 
Jackson,  where  all  Rush  employees 
can  enjoy  special  $2  domestic 
bottles  and  house  brand  cocktails 
every  Friday  from  8 p.m.  to  4 a.m. 

Picture-perfect 

deal 

Why  hassle  with  an  extra  trip  to 
Walgreens  or  Osco  when  you  can 
get  all  of  your  photo  developing 
done  right  here  at  Rush.  At  the 
Rush  Photo  Group,  in  Room  408 
of  the  Academic  Facility.  15  or  12 
exposures  are  only  $5.99,  and  24 
and  36  exposure  rolls  are  $7.99  and 
$9.99.  Film  in  by  9 a.m.  is  ready  by 
3:30  p.m.  the  next  business  day, 
and  the  second  set  is  free  everyday. 
Turnaround  time  for  color  slides. 

24  and  36  exposures,  is  only  3.5 
hours.  Digital  promo  headshots 
also  available.  Through  June  1, 
bring  in  the  tear-otf  coupon  — on 
flyers  around  the  Medical  Center 
— for  $2  off  your  first  order.  Call 
2-8278  for  more  information.  ■ 


Caring  help  wanted 


C<  ‘//c'St'  tJiuJ  />iVi>nin  of  \‘ui^h\ij  arc  IcaSin^  the  chav^c  to  eii^mv  f/iu  uiiv  i.s  (iniil.iWc. 


Jmagine  a hospital  without  nurses. 

Impossible?  Ot  course.  Because 
anyone  who  has  ever  been 
hospitalized  or  worked  in  health 
care  knows  how  vital  nurses  are. 
Hospitals  could  not  function,  even 
for  a day,  without  nurses  to  manage 
patients’  care  programs  and  provide 
high-tech  care,  educate  patients 
and  families  about  home  care, 
prepare  patients  and  families  for 
diagnostic  tests  and  surgical 
procedures,  and  provide  emotional 
support  and  counseling. 

Fortunately,  they  won’t  have  to 
tr\’.  But  there  may  come  a day 
when  many  of  the  nation’s 
hospitals,  including  Rush, 
experience  severe  nursing 
shortages.  And  according  to  Jane 
Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN,  associate 
vice  president  of  the  College  of 
Nursing,  and  Kay  Andreoli,  RN, 
FAAN,  vice  president  for  nursing 
affairs  and  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing, 
that  day  may  come 
sooner  than  anyone 
thinks. 

“For  the  fourth 


year  in  a row, 
undergraduate 
enrollments  in  nursing 
have  decreased  by 
around  6 percent." 

Andreoli  says.  “And  at 
the  other  end,  the  Kat/iL-en  Andreoli 
average  age  of  our 
nursing  staff  is  44,  and  the  average 
age  of  our  faculty  is  50.  In  the  next 
15  years,  that  group  will  retire,  and 
if  the  trend  of  declining  enrollment 
continues,  there  will  be  nobody  in 
the  pipeline." 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend  and  ensure  that 
Rush's  short'  and  long-term  nursing 
needs  are  met,  the  Medical  Center 
has  already  taken  several  steps. 

With  more  vacancies  to  fill  and 
fewer  people  around  to  fill  them, 
competition  for  nurses  is  fierce  — 
especially  in  a city  like  Chicago, 
which  is  home  to  almost  100 
hospitals.  So  last  spring,  Rush  held 
a recruitment  fair  and  open  house 
to  attract  both  experienced  nurses 


and  recent  graduates  from  other 
area  nursing  programs.  “It  was  very 
successful,"  Llewellyn  said.  “We 
hired  several  nurses  just  from  that 
one  event,  and  those  new  hires 
provided  significant  relief  for 
several  areas  of  urgent  need  — the 
operating  room,  the  emergency 
room  and  orthopedics." 

Other  marketing  efforts  have 
focused  on  “selling"  nursing  as  a 
profession  to  high  school  students 
and  young  adults  who  will  soon 
make  career  choices.  “We’re  doing 
a great  deal  of  marketing  and 
image-shaping.”  Andreoli  said,  and 
Llewellyn  added:  “We  need  to 
make  nursing  an  attractive  career 
option  for  both  women  and  men.” 
In  addition,  the  Division  of 
Nursing,  in  partnership  with  the 
Rush  College  of  Nursing,  has  re- 
instituted its  Nursing  Service 
Scholarship  Program,  which  offers 
nursing  students  one  year  of  free 
tuition  for  every  year 
of  service  students  are 
willing  to  commit  to 
Rush.  Rush  will  pay 
two  years  of  tuition  for 
incoming  juniors  who, 
upon  graduation,  will 
stay  to  work  at  Rush 
for  two  years  in  an  area 
of  need.  Seniors  will 
receive  one  year  of 
tuition  in  exchange  for 
one  year  of  service 
after  their  graduation. 
Rush  has  also  made  two  salary 
adjustments  for  nurses  in  the  past 
year  to  ensure  that  salaries  remain 
competitive  with  other  local 
hospitals. 

“We’re  also  working  really  hard 
on  improving  our  work  and  clinical 
environments  so  that  our  nurses 
have  the  support  they  need  to  do 
their  jobs.”  Llewellyn  said.  “That’s 
one  way  to  retain  more  people,  as 
well  as  attract  new  people  to  Rush.” 
So  while  Andreoli  and 
Llewellyn  emphasize  that  there  is 
no  short-term  solution  to  the 
nursing  shortage,  Rush  is  making 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  its 
nursing  program  not  only  survives, 
but  thrives.  ■ 


RN,  FAAN 


RLPH  People 


Robert  DeCresce,  MD,  MBA, 
MPH,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology. 
DeCresce  also  serves  as  director  of 
Clinical  Liiboratories  and  Associate 
Vice  President  for  Diagnostic  Services. 
A magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Btxston  College,  Dr,  DeCresce  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Columbia  University  in  1975  and 
completed  his  residency  training  in 
pathology  at  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  in  1979.  During  his  residen- 
cy, Dr.  DeCresce  earned  his  Master  of 
Business  Administration  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at 
Columbia.  He  earned  a Master’s  from 
Columbia’s  School  i^f  Public  Health  in 
1989. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Rush  in  1991, 
DeCresce  w'as  vice  president  and 
laboratory  director  at  MetPath,  Inc.,  of 
Des  Plaines,  IL.  and  was  later  director 
of  Laboratory'  Services  in  Operations 
and  Planning  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital.  Aside  from  serving  on  the 
editorial  boards  of  several  professional 
journals,  publishing  three  hooks  and 
80  research  papers,  DeCresce  is  knovvTi 
for  his  involvement  with  the  West 
Side  Science  and  Math  Excellence 
(SAME)  Network. 

Giselle  Mosnaim,  MD.  fellow  in 
the  section  of  Allergy  Immunology 


of  the  department  of  Immunology/ 
Microbiology,  has  been  appointed 
chair  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Allergy,  Asthma  and  Immunology’s 
Fellows-ln-Training  Committee  for 
2000-2.  The  Academy  is  the  largest 
professional  medical  specialty  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  repre.sent- 
ing  allergists,  asthma  specialists,  clin- 
ical immunologists,  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals and  others  with  a special 
interest  in  the  research  and  treatment 
of  allergic  disease.  Allergy/immu- 
nology  specialists  are  pediatric  and 
internal  medicine  physicians  who 
undertake  an  additional  two  years  of 
training  to  become  specialized  in  the 
treatment  of  allergy,  asthma  and 
immune  system  disease. 

Jorise  Roberts,  a master’s 
candidate  in  clinical  nutrition  at 
Rush,  is  one  of  four  recipients  of  a 
Provident  Foundation  Living  Legacy 
Scholarship.  Roberts  is  researching  the 
dietary  needs  of  women  of  child- 
bearing age,  and  phins  to  work  as  a 
registered  dietitian.  Tlae  Provident 
Foundation  continues  the  mission  of 
Provident  Hospital,  the  lirst  private 
hospital  in  Illinois  to  provide  intern- 
ships frir  black  physicians,  by  assisting 
future  medical  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals who  are  planning  to  work  in 
traditionally  underserved 
communities.  ■ 
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Each  year,  only  one  nurse  in  each 
hospital  receives  the  March  of 
Dimes’  Outstanding  Nurse  Recog- 
nition Award,  and  this  year  at  Rush 
that  nurse  is  Amy  Anderson,  BSN, 
RN,  of  the  Special  Care  Nursery. 

The  award,  which  honors  members 
of  the  nursing  profession  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to 
the  March  of  Dimes’  mission  of 
improving  care  lor  mothers  and  their 
babies,  was  officially  presented  to 
Anderson  at  a Feb.  15  lunch  at  the 
Chicago  Hilton  and  Towers.  Her 
colleagues  in  the  Special  Care 


Nursery  held  their  own  presentation 
ceremony  a few  days  earlier,  where 
they  explained  why  they  had 
nominated  Anderson  for  the  award. 

“In  the  case  ot  an  acutely  ill 
child,  it’s  very  difficult  to  make  the 
parents  feel  like  they  can  handle 
their  job,”  said  unit  director  Laura 
Bradford,  PhD,  RN.  "As  a team 
leader  in  the  Care  by  Parent 
program,  Amy  lets  mothers  and 
fathers  knc)w  that  they  have  control 
over  their  child’s  care,  and  that 
helps  them  to  feel  more  comfortable 
in  their  role  as  parents.”  ■ 
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Ten  Years  Ago: 

Up  close  and  personal 

The  Medical  Center’s  new 
intensive  care  nursery  in  the 
perinatal  center  began  providing 
comprehensive  training  for 
volunteer  "cuddlers.”  An  activity 
of  the  Rush  Volunteer  Services 
Department,  the  Cuddler  program 
was  developed  for  babies  identified 
as  "high  need"  who  would  benefit 
from  the  affectionate  attention  of  a 
volunteer.  Judy  Friedrichs,  MS, 

RN,  assistant  unit  leader  in  the 
special  care  nursery,  and  Diane 
Steinhrink,  assistant  director  of 
volunteer  services,  wrote  the 


Left:  It's  a tough  job,  but  somebody  has  lo 
do  it:  a Ritsh  volunteer  "cuddler” 
demomiraces  that  smiles  are  contagious. 


Your  quick  guide  to  heart  test  ABCs 


Each  year,  1.5  million 

Americans  have  a heart  attack. 
This  occurs  when  a blockage 
prevents  blood  from  flowing 
through  a coronary  artery  to  the 
heart  muscle  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  — and  the  part  of 
the  muscle  that  is  deprived  of 
blood  actually  dies.  Blockage  is 
caused  by  fatty  build-up,  or  plaque, 
along  the  artery  walls  and  blood 
clots  that  occur  on  top  of  this 
plaque. 

Cardiologists  use  a variety  of 
tests  to  diagnose  heart  conditions 
both  before  and  after  a person  has 
experienced  a heart  attack.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  distinguish  one  test 
from  the  next,  so  if  you  think  an 
echo  is  something  that  happens 
when  you  shout  while  standing  in 
a canyon,  and  that  an  angiogram  is 
something  Western  Union  delivers 
— don’t  worry,  you’re  not  alone. 

To  help  you  understand  what  each 
test  does.  Neu^sRounds  is  providing 
this  rundown  of  the  most 
frequently  ordered  tests.  If  nothing 
else,  you’ll  know  the  difference 
between  an  EKG  and  an  ECBT  the 
next  time  you  watch  ER. 

Electpocardlogpam  (EKG  op  ECG)  — 

records  a tracing  of  the  heart’s 
electrical  activity,  or  heart  heat.  It 
measures  how  fast  your  heart  beats 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  beats. 

Event  OP  Holtep  Monitoring  — 

involves  attaching  a heart  monitor 
to  the  chest  to  record  the  heart 
race  and  rhythm  over  a period  of 
days  or  weeks.  Event  monitoring  is 
used  to  capture  heart  rate  and 
rhythm  problems  that  happen  only 
intermittently.  The  patient  wears 
the  event  monitor  all  the  rime,  but 
it  records  only  when  the  patient 
experiences  symptoms. 

Heart  Scan  (Electron  Beam  Computed 
Tomography,  EBCT)  — an  ultra-fast 
heart  CT  scan  that  evaluates  the 


build-up  of  plaque,  the  material 
that  causes  narrowing  or  blockages 
in  the  arteries  of  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  technology  available  today 
that  can  evaluate  patients  for  heart 
blockages  before  they  experience 
any  symptoms. 

Echocardiogram  (Echo)  — uses 
ultrasound  technology  to 
determine  the  heart’s  structure, 
motion  and  pumping  ability.  The 
ultrasound  device  is  moved  slowly 
over  the  patient’s  chest,  projecting 
images  of  the  heart  onto  a screen. 
A contrast  stress  echo  can  he  done 
with  an  injection  of  a contrast 
agent,  which  can  reveal  more 
detailed  information. 

Stress  Test  — a treadmill  test  that 
evaluates  the  heart’s  response  to 
the  stress,  or  increased  demand  for 
oxygen  and  blood  flow,  during 
exercise.  The  usual  stress  test 
evaluates  response  by  recording 
the  changes  in  an  electrocardio- 
gram during  stress.  A nuclear  stress 
test  involves  the  injection  of  a 
small  amount  of  tracer  substance, 
which  helps  doctors  evaluate  in 
more  depth  and  detail  how  the 
heart  functions  under  stress.  The 
stress  aspect  can  be  done  either 
with  an  exercise  component  or 
with  medication  that  mimics  the 
stress  on  the  heart. 

Angiogram  — a test,  also  called  a 
cardiac  catheterization,  during 
which  a small  tube  or  catheter  is 
placed  in  a vessel  in  the  groin  and 
then  is  threaded  up  and  into  the 
heart.  As  a dye  is  injected,  x-rays 
are  taken  of  the  arteries  in  the 
heart  to  show  where  specific 
blockages  or  narrowing  have 
occurred.  If  a blockage  or 
narrowing  is  identified  during  the 
angiogram,  doctors  may  perform  an 
angioplasty  to  open  the  artery  or 
arteries  and  restore  blood  flow  to 
the  heart.  ■ 


proposal  for  the  program,  and  they 
were  delighted  when  it  was 
approved.  "Babies  need  the  feeling 
of  warmth,  the  sound  of  a soft 
voice,  in  order  to  grow  and 
develop,"  Friedrichs  said  in  a 1990 
interview  for  The  Magazine.  After 
being  held  or  stroked  for  a few 
minutes,  she  pointed  out,  a baby’s 
heartbeat  has  usually  moved  to  a 
resting  rate  and  the  monitor  shows 
a more  regulated  beating  pattern. 
The  Cuddler  program  continues 
today. 

Twenty  Years  Ago: 

A Model  Program 

The  Isaac  Ray  Center’s 
outpatient  program  for  mentally  ill 
offenders  completed  its  first  year  of 
operation  at  Rush.  Still  in 
operation  today  as  a section  iT  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  the 
center  officially  opened  on  July  1, 
1978,  with  a grant  from  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and 


Development  Disabilitie.s. 
Designed  as  a clinical  base  for  the 
Section  of  Psychiatry  and  the  Law, 
it  was  the  first  program  in  Illinois 
— and  one  of  only  a few  in  the 
United  States  — to  provide 
outpatient  treatment  to  offenders 
with  mental  disorders.  It  was 
named  after  Isaac  Ray,  MD  (1807- 
1880),  a founder  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  and  the 
father  of  American  forensic 
psychiatry.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
center’s  first  anniversary,  Illinois 
Governor  James  R.  Thompson 
said,  “1  commend  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical 
Center  for  its  willingness  to  set  up 
such  a project  that  deals  with  the 
difficulties  of  mentally  ill 
offenders.  It  serves  as  a model  of 
public-private  cooperation  in 
social  public  policy.’’ 

Compiled  by 
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Approach  with  caution:  surfing  the  Weh 


The  Internet  brings  a wealth  of 
information  to  the  fingertips  of 
millions  of  people.  But  when  using 
the  Web  to  obtain  health  care 
information,  one  should  exercise 
caution.  The  information  out  there  is 
not  always  reliable,  and  sometimes  it 
doesn't  tell  the  whole  story- 

An  online  search  for  Viagra,  for 
example,  produces  a long  list  of  sites. 
Many  of  them  recount  the  wonders 
of  this  drug,  but  do  they  also  discuss 
the  risks  involved  if  a heart  patient 
takes  it?  Not  all  do,  even  though 
heart  medication  and  Viagra  can  he  a 
lethal  combination.  Thousands  of 
sites  also  focus  on  heart  disease,  but 
many  of  these  are  wTitten  by  former 
patients  — not  medical  experts. 

So  how  does  one  sift  through  the 
thousands  of  sites  floating  around  out 
there  in  cyberspace?  What  makes  one 
a better  information  source  than 
another?  Here  are  some  basic  tips: 
Consider  the  source.  Information 
provided  by  a hospital  or  health  care 
association,  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  is  more  credible 
than  that  provided  by  "Bob’s 
Homepage." 

Check  the  author's  credentials. 

Is  the  author  a doctor?  If  yes.  is  the 
author  board-certified  in  a particular 
field?  Has  he  or  she  been  recognized 


by  a society  in  that  field?  Not  all 
doctors  are  created  equal.  An  expert 
in  orthopedics  may  m'lt  know  the 
latest  news  about  high  blood 
pressure. 

Remember  that  general  health 
advice  does  not  apply  to  everyone. 
Medical  history,  health  status  and  the 
t>'pes  of  medications  one  takes  vary 
dramatically  from  person  to  person, 
and  these  factors  influence  how  one 
should  be  treated.  Tlierefbre.  always 
consult  a personal  physician  before 
following  any  medical  advice. 

Ask  the  experts.  If  unsure  about 
what  makes  a good  site,  ask  a doctor. 

The  Internet  can  be  a wonderfxil 
resource,  but  sometimes  it  requires 
just  a little  extra  effort  to  find 
information  you  can  trust.  B 

Some  reOable  sites 
for  heart  Information 

American  Heart  Association 

u'W'W’.amh  rt.org 
American  Colege  of  Carifotogy 

w'ww.acc.org 

Rush  Heart  institifte 

w\n\-.rush.edu/patients/heart 

Cartfioguide 

www.catdioguide.com/cardio 


A swinging 
affair 

The  rest  of  die  world  may  have 
been  partied  out  by  New  Year’s 
Day,  but  Rush  faculty  and  staff  were 
just  getting  wanned  up  — for  their 
Ninth  Annual  Dinner  Dance  on 
Jan.  22. 


Held  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel, 
the  event  raised  more  than 
$30,000  for  the  Rush  Medical 
College  Student  Scholarship  and 
Loan  Fund.  At  the  reception,  the 
crowd  loosened  up  to  the  piano 
stylings  of  Rush’s  own  John  Larson, 
MD.  At  dinner,  black  tie  was 
optional,  but  once  the  Eric 
Schneider  Orchestra  kicked  things 
into  high  gear,  boogie  shoes  were 
definitely  required. 


A Feb.  7 article  on  MSNBC.com 
featured  comments  from  Rush 
biological  psychologist  Charmane 
Eastman,  PhD,  about  seasonal 
affective  disorder  (SAD),  a 
condition  characterized  by 
depression  during  the  winter 
months.  Eastman  believes  SAD  is 
a modem  condition  caused  when 
people  ignore  the  need  to  take  it 
easy  during  the  winter.  “The 
people  with  the  really  big  seasonal 
changes  have  problems  because  of 
society,”  she  said.  “In  our  society 
you’re  not  allowed  to  have 
downtime.  So  it’s  really  bad  if  your 
body  forces  you  into  that  pattern 
and  society  wants  you  to  be 
energetic  and  socialize." 

An  article  in 
the  Jan.  9 
Chicago  Sun- 
Times  about 
the  ethics  of 
auctioning 
surgical 
procedures  on 
the  Web 
featured  a 
discussion  with 

the  Rev.  Russell  Burck,  PhD, 


director  of  the  program  in  ethics  at 
Rush. 

Martin  Gorbien,  MD,  director  of 
geriatric  medicine,  was  quoted  in  a 
Jan.  25  Chicago  Tribune  article 
about  preparing  and  training 
doctors  to  deliver  bad  news  to 
patients. 

On  Jan.  29  and  30,  stories  about 
the  potential  merging  of  some 
services  between  Rush,  UlC  and 
Cook  County  Hos-pital  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  as  well  as  on  CLTV, 
channels  2 and  7 and  on  Fox  32 
News.  Senior  vice  president  Avery 
Miller  was  quoted. 

On  Jan.  21,  Channel  2 Neios 
interviewed  Annabelle  Volgman, 
MD,  medical  director  of  electro- 
cardiography services,  about  atrial 
fibrillation  and  presidential  candi- 
date Bill  Bradley’s  irregular  heart- 
beat episodes. 

On  Jan.  20,  ABC-TV’s  20/20  ran  a 
report  on  the  case  of  Scott  Falater, 
who  was  convicted  of  killing  his 
wife  while  sleepwalking.  Rosalind 


Cartwright,  PhD.  director  of  the 
Sleep  Disorder  Clinic,  was 
interviewed. 

On  Jan.  10,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  ran  an  article  about  Rush’s 
effort  to  deter  “scrub  thieves”  by 
installing  anti-theft  vending 
machines.  Kathleen  Behner, 
assistant  administrator  of  surgical 
services,  and  Denise  Banton,  RN, 
clinical  nurse  coordinator  in  the 
labor  and  delivery  department, 
were  quoted.  The  story  was  also 
featured  on  CLTV  News  and 
channels  5.  7 and  9. 

Deepak 
Mital,  MD, 
was  inter- 
viewed for  a 
Jan.  4 

Chicago  Sun- 
Times  story 
about  a situ- 
ation in 
which  a 
patient 
received  a kidney  from  her 
husband.  Mital,  director  of  the 
Rush  kidney  and  pancreas 
transplant  program,  performed  the 
procedure.  The  Daily  Southfown 
and  channels  2 and  44  also 
covered  the  story. 

On  Jan.  7,  USA  Today  interviewed 
Jerrold  Leikin,  MD,  associate 


director  of  emergency  services,  for 
an  article  about  this  year’s  flu 
season.  Leikin  was  also  interviewed 
live  on  Channel  5 Nexvs  on  Jan. 

10  regarding  the  flu  outbreak. 

Chatmel  7 
News,  on  Jan. 

5,  aired  a 
story  about 
Rush’s 

participation 
in  the  clinical 
trial  tor 
Theratope,  an 
experimental  >'^dady  CoHask.  MO 
vaccine  tor  breast  cancer.  Melody 
Cobleigh,  MD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Comprehensive  Breast 
Center,  was  inter-viewed. 

WMAQ-AM  interviewed  Cynthia 
Boyd,  MD,  assistant  dean  for 
medical  student  programs,  for  a 
story  on  Rush's  Minority  Medical 
Education  Program.  The  report  was 
part  of  a series  for  Black  History 
Month. 

In  the  wake  of  Chicago  City 
Treasurer  Miriam  Santos’  claim 
that  PMS  caused  her  to  act 
erratically,  WMAQ-AM  radio 
interviewed  endocrinologist 
Barbara  Soltes,  MD,  about  pre- 
menstrual syndrome.  ■ 
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Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday Saturday 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 

Endowed  Professorship 
Lecture:  Verdi  J. 

DiSesa,  MD,  “Xeno- 
transplantation,” Searle 
Conference  Center,  4 to 
5 p.m. 

14 

Lunch’n’Learn:  “How 
to  Plant  a Vegetable 
and  Herb  Garden,” 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  See 
Employee  Wellness 
below. 

15 

Service  Excellence 
for  Internal  Custo- 
mers. 8 a.m.  to  noon. 
Paragraphs,  Head- 
ings, Tables  and  Lay- 
out, 9 a.m.  to  noon. 
For  both,  see  LEAP 
courses  beloio.  ^ ^ 

16 

Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act,  8:30  to  10 
a.m.  See  LEAP  Courses 
bebw. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Mind  Body  Series, 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  See 
Employee  Wellness 
below. 

21 

Mind-Body-Spirit  Lec- 
ture: Acupuncture.  976 
Armour  Academic 
Center,  noon  to 
I p.m. 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Expre.ss,  1 2;  1 5 to  1 p.m. 
See  Employee 
Wellness  below.  22 

Computacion  basica  o 
como  manejarse  con  la 
computadora,  4:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  Vea  LEAP 
courses  abajo. 

Yoga  begins,  4 to  5 
p.m.  See  Employee 
Wellrress  Felou'. 

23 

24 

25 

CO 

CM 

J 

License  or  State  ID 
renewal.  See  Employee 
Wellness  below. 

Healing  Healthcare 
7:30  a.m. 
See  LEAP  C 

27 

Diabetes  Alert  Day. 
See  Employee  Wellness 
belou'- 

Where’s  the  focus? 
to  5 p.m. 
oiirses  below. 

28 

29 

39 

31 

y 

^ i EMPLOYE  WELLNESS  C0UB5ES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free  and  will  be  held  in  Suite  114, 

707  S.  Wood.  To  register,  call  2-2817. 

AbpoUCS  — Put  spring  into  your  workout.  Ever^’thing  from  cross  training  to 
low-impact  classes  offered  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout  the  week  in  994 
Armour  Academic  Facility.  Equipment  provided  and  first  class  is  free. 

DIabetn  Alart  Day,  Marctl  Z8  — Stop  by  the  cafeteria  throughout  the  day  to  get 
your  free  diabetes  “Risk  Test”  and  pick  up  educational  material. 

Ucansa  op  Stata  D Ranawal,  Mardi  27  — Come  to  the  Wellness  Center  to 
purchase  license  plate  stickers  and  renew  your  driver’s  license  or  state  ID.  Fees 
and  proper  identification  required. 

Undl  ’tf  Laarn,  IttaPdl  16  — Greg  Stack,  horticulture  educator  at  the  University 
of  Illinois’  Countryside  Extension  Center,  will  discuss  “How  to  Plant  a 
Vegetable  and  Herb  Garden.” 

lUldllkllU  Stress  E)qi*ess,  Mardl  22  — The  Nutrition  Clinic’s  Karen  Rezabek, 
MMSc,  CDE,  RD,  will  tell  you  all  about  “Meal  Planniiag  for  Diabetes.” 

ntaWdy  Saiies.  March  21  — James  O'Donnell,  PharmD,  MS,  sorts  out  the  facts 
and  myths  of  herbals  and  botanicals. 

Yobs  — Learn  basic  yoga  moves  for  flexibility,  strength  and  balance.  Thursdays, 
March  23  to  April  13,  4 to  5 p.m..  Room  994  of  the  Academic  Facility.  Pre- 
registration  is  required,  along  with  a $15  fee.  Mats  are  provided. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


MARCH  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your 
completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information 
and  the  registration  form 
are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

Para0raflbS,  HeadklSS,  Tables  and  Layout,  March  16  — Before  readers  read  a page,  they 
scan  it.  This  course  will  cover  the  visual  cues  that  you  can  use  to  guide  readers 
through  your  letters,  memos  and  reports.  9 a.m.  to  noon.  $65- 
Senlce  Excdeoce  for  htemai  Gustonners,  March  16  — The  third  Management  Per- 
formance International  workshop  teaches  strategies  for  interdepartmental  eftec- 
riveness  that  can  enhance  both  efficiency  and  employee  satisfaction.  8 to  1 1 a.m. 
$99. 

HealnB  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus,  March  27  6 28  — The  focus  of  this  two-day 
L interactive  class  is  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different 
■ personalities  that  make  up  a department.  Call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336  to  register. 

I Conpitsdon  6e^  o como  maoelarse  con  ta  commitadora,  March  23  — Si  usted  no  ha 
Lisado  una  computadora  antes,  o si  acaba  de  empezar  a usar  una  recientemente  y lo 
esta  dejando  un  poco  cunfundido,  esta  clase  es  para  usted.  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  $50. 
Fantfy  and  Msdcal  Leave  Act  (FMA),  March  17  — FMLA  is  not  just  for  expecting 
families.  Sharpen  your  managerial  knowledge  of  all  the  issues  and  intricacies 
, related  to  this  benefit.  8:30  to  10  a.m.  Free. 
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When  the  spirit  moves  you:  ceiehrating  history  in  song 
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Rush  Forum 
for  Research 
aud  Clinical 
Investigatiou 
March  27  - 29 


What  s happening  in  laKs  around  Rush?  This  annual  gathering  — a great  opportunity  to  find  out  what’s  going  on  in 
other  fields  and  discover  new  collalxirative  pc-issibilities  — showcases  basic  science  and  clinical  investigation  in  the 
Rush  System  tor  Healdi,  highlighting  research  by  faculty,  trainees  and  students  of  Rush  University. 


These  talks  will  he  held  in  Searle  542: 

■ Noontime  facult>'  symposia: 

Monday:  Infectious  Diseases 
Tuesday:  Blood  and  Blood  Vessels 
Wednesday:  Stroke  and  Vascular  Surgery 

■ At  1 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  students  from  the  four 
Rush  colleges  will  present  their  research  in  the 
College  Award  Talks. 

■ From  2:15  to  4 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  residents 
and  fellows  at  Rush  and  its  affiliated  institutions 
will  talk  about  their  work. 


■ On  all  three  days,  more  than  190  posters  of 
ongoing  research  will  be  displayed  in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center  and  Room  500.  On 
Wednesday,  from  4 to  6 p.m.,  the  researchers  will 
be  present  to  discuss  their  work  at  the  Faculty- 
Student  Reception  and  Sigma  Xi  Poster  Session. 
Open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information,  look  for  posters 
around  the  Medical  Center 
or  check  the  Forum  Weh  site: 

www.rush.edu/rushforuii 


TTe  Forum  is  sponsored  by  Rush-Presbyterian-St.Luke's  Medical  Center,  Rush  University, 
the  Rush  University’  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  and  by  Cook  County  Hospital  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Rush  System  for  Health. 
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Rounds 


Town  hall 
talks  help 
to  spread 
the  word 

CiAV  7e  thought  it  would  he  a 
W good  idea  to  have  some 
open  sessions  for  anybody  who  is 
interested  in  Rush  — to  talk  about 
its  plans  and  its  performance,”  said 
Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  CEO,  opening  up  the  first  of 
three  Town  Hall  Meetings,  held  in 
March,  at  which  he  and  other 
senior  administrators  discussed  the 
Medical  Center’s  current  operations, 
including  the  recent  sale  of  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans  and  the 
prospective  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Having  received  so  much 
attention  in  the  press,  that  last  topic 
kicked  off  the  meetings.  While  a 
complete  merging  of  services  isn’t 
currently  feasible,  Henikoff  said, 
"That  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
shouldn’t  do  some  other  things 
together.  So  we  have  decided  that 
the  three  institutions  can  create  a 
win-wm-win  situation  by  combining 
some  of  our  activities.” 

Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  senior 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  talks  with 
UIC  and  Cook  County,  said  that 
the  three  institutkms  are  consider- 
ing seven  areas  of  collaboration: 

■ Clinical  pathology 

■ .A^natomical  pathology' 

■ Graduate  medical  education 

■ Rehabilitative  medicine 

■ Medical  libraries 

■ Animal  research  facilities 

■ Pediatric  surgical  sub-specialties 

All  three  hospitals  currently 
offer  these  services.  By  pooling 
resources,  they  could  maintain  or 


improve  quality  while  eliminating 
duplicative  costs.  For  example,  the 
three  hospitals  could  jointly 
purchase  expensive  new  pathology 
equipment  and  keep  it  busy  24 
hours  a day,  and  by  allowing 
residents  and  fellows  to  train  across 
institutions,  graduate  medical 
education  on  the  West  Side  could 
offer  a much  broader  clinical 
experience.  As  for  the  library, 
opening  up  the  area’s  largest 
medical  holdings,  at  UIC,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  staff  and  students 
at  Rush  and  Cook  County. 

At  present,  all  three  institutions 
are  forming  task  forces  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  these  relationships. 
Explaining  why  these  seven  services 
were  chosen,  Goodman  said,  "We’re 
starting  with  the  areas  that  we  think 
make  the  most  sense,  and  we’ll 
move  forward  so  that  each  insti- 
tution benefits.  We're  looking  for  a 
lasting  relationship  we  can  build 
on.” 

James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior 
vice  president  for  corporate  and 
hospital  affairs,  discussed  more 
immediate  plans:  how  Rush  is 
coping  with  the  nationwide  crunch 


on  health  care.  While  Rush’s  growth 
is  strong  — a 3 percent  increase 
over  last  year  in  both  patient 
volume  and  surgeries  performed  — 
the  Medical  Center  is  taking  in  less 
money.  As  a result  of  the  federal 
government’s  1997  Balanced  Budget 
Act  (BBA),  Rush  will  get  far  less  in 
Medicare  payments  this  year.  Plus, 
the  growing  presence  of  managed 
care  — HMOs  and  PPOs  — has 
given  those  organi:ations  the 
leverage  to  pay  less  tor  the  same 
ser\'ices,  which  will  amount  to  an 
additional  multimillion-dollar  hit  to 
Rush. 

Like  other  hospitals  in  the  area 
and  across  the  countr>-.  Rush  is 
fighting  back.  The  BBA’s  original 
plan  was  to  reduce  Medicare’s  share 
in  the  deficit  by  $45  billion.  To 
date,  It  has  achieved  $100  billion  in 
Medicare  cuts.  So  hospitals  across 
the  country  have  been  asking  if  they 
could  have  some  of  that  money 
back. 

"What  we  got,”  Henikoff  said, 
"was  a decrease  in  the  decrease.” 
That  is,  instead  of  funneling  money 
back  to  the  hospitals,  the  go\  ern- 

Conmiut’d  on  2 


Rush  students  reach  out 


In  memoiHam 

The  Rush  community  mourned  the 
loss  of  two  of  its  members  in 
February  and  March.  Katalin 
Selmeczi,  MD,  a resident  in  anesthe- 
siology, died  of  cancer  on  Feb.  7. 

Karen  Goldman,  a fourth-year  medical 
student  at  Rush,  died  March  14,  after 
being  struck  by  a car  the  day  before. 

At  a special  memorial  service  in 
the  Rush  Chapel  on  Feb.  1 7, 

Selmecii’s  family,  friends  and 
colleagues  remembered  her  as  a 
dedicated  and  eternally  optimistic 
physician  and  friend  — and  as  a 
dancer,  who  entertained  each  year  at 
her  departments  holiday  party.  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  senior  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs  and  acting  dean  of 


Rush  Medical  College,  announced  an 
annual  lectureship  in  her  name.  The 
Department  of  Anesthesiology,  in 
addition  to  presenting  Selmeczi’s 
husband,  Gabor  Tarjan,  MD,  and  her 
daughter,  Sara,  with  her  certificate  of 
completion  for  the  residency  program, 
has  endowed  an  award  in  her  honor, 
to  be  bestowed,  when  appropriate, 
upon  the  anesthesiology  resident  who 
most  reflects  her  spirit. 

Karen  Goldman’s  funeral  was  held 
on  March  16.  She  was  the  first  woman 
ever  accepted  into  the  Medical 
Center’s  urology  residency  program, 
which  she  was  to  have  started  in  July. 
She  is  survived  by  her  mother, 

Barbara,  her  bn^thers  Andrew  and 
Daniel,  her  sister,  Shira,  her 
grandfather,  Sam  Rubiastein,  and  her 
fianc6,  Jonathan  Myers,  MD.  ■ 


Town  hall 

commut’d  from  /)fige  / 

ment  is  simply  making  this  year’s 
cuts  smaller:  “Instead  of  a payment 
cutback  of  $31  million  in  2000," 
Henikoff  explained,  "we’ll  only  lose 
$28  million  in  revenue  from  the 
Federal  government.” 

Rush  is  also 
raking  a strong 
stance  on 
managed  care. 

Ongoing  talks 
with  insurers  like 
Aetna  are 
expected  to  end 
positively.  Plus, 
the  growth  of 
managed  care 
hardly  caught 
Rush  off  guard. 

“As  an 

organization,  we 
anticipated  these 
changes."  says 
Frankenbach.  "It 
is  to  our  credit 
that  we  started 
thinking  about 
meeting  these 
challenges  four 
years  ago  with 
Rush  2000.  The 
balance  sheet  we 
have  is  strong, 
and  as  we  move 
ahead  with  Rush 
2000,  it  will  get 
stronger." 

Nonetheless, 

Henikoff  said 
that  the  different 
areas  of  the 
Medical  Center 
must  become 
more  self- 
sufficient. 

“The  amount 
of  profitability 
that  we’re  seeing  in  the  hospital  is 
no  longer  at  a level  — and  hasn’t 
been  for  a while  — to  support  the 
investment  that  we  make  in  the 
other  areas  of  our  mission: 
education  and  research.”  Henikoff 
expects  that  education  at  Rush 
University  will  be  able  to  support 
itself  through  a combination  of 
grants  and  tuition.  Research,  while 
it  has  grown  exponentially  in  recent 
years  — including  a 3 1 percent 
increase  in  external  support  over 
last  year  — will  always  require  some 
assistance  from  the  Medical  Center. 
“It’s  a part  of  our  vision,”  said 
Henikoff,  “so  we  must 
support  it. 


“The  one  thing  that  should  be 
very  clear,"  he  continued,  "is  that 
we  are  focusing  pretty  intensely  on 
our  core  mission.  That  means  we 
have  to  focus  our  capital  as  well  as 
our  efforts."  The  recent  sales  of 
Rush  Occupational  Health,  much  of 
AreVentures  and,  of  course,  Rush 
Prudential  have  helped  Rush  to  do 
just  that.  Rush-Prudential  alone, 

which  fetched 
the  highest 
price  paid  for 
a health 
insurer  in 
recent  years, 
brtiught  in 
capital  to  he 
deployed  for 
Rush’s  core 
mission. 

Most  of 
thi>se  present, 
however,  were 
more 

interested  in 
how  that  sale, 
to  California- 
based 
Wellpoint, 
would  affect 
rheir  health 
coverage. 
Avery  Miller, 
senior  vice 
president  for 
corporate  and 
external 
affairs,  who 
negotiated 
the  deal  for 
Rush,  assured 
everyone  that 
there  would 
be  no 

unexpected 
changes  to 
coverage  as  a 
result  of  the 
sale. 

Wellpoint, 
which  will  operate  under  the  name 
Unicare  in  Illinois,  will  have  exclu- 
sive rights  to  ctjver  Rush  employees 
for  three  years.  The  contracts  will 
be  negotiated  on  a yearly  basis,  so 
some  changes  may  arise.  But  those 
will  most  likely  be  the  same  changes 
that  Rush  would  have  negotiated 
with  Rush  Prudential  in  their  year- 
to-year  discussions.  There  will  be  no 
changes  in  benefits  or  cost  in  the 
current  ctintract  year. 

Henikoff  also  relayed  some  more 
good  news.  “A  merit  increase  for  the 
coming  year  is  part  of  the  budget,” 
he  said.  “That  is  a commitment  on 
our  part  to  a group  of  wonderful 
employees.”  ■ 


“As  an  organiza- 
tion, we  antici- 
pated these 


changes.  It  is  to 
our  credit  that  we 
started  thinking 
about  meeting 
these  challenges 
four  years  ago 
with  Rush  2000.” 

— James  T.  Frankenbach 


Want  to  know  more  abont  1997's  Balanced  Budget  Act  (BBA)? 

Or  would  you  like  to  voice  your  opinion  about  how'  the  cuts  to  Medicare 
are  affecting  the  missions  of  teaching  hospitals  like  Rush?  Go  to  the 
Rush  Intranet,  rush.iris.edu,  click  the  "Announcements”  button  and 
scroll  to  "03.09.2000.”  That’s  where  you  can  link  to  more  information 
about  the  BBA  and  to  step-by-step  instructions  for  sending  an  electronic 
letter  to  your  United  States  Representative. 
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Lugging  14  75-pound  boxes 

packed  with  medical  supplies,  a 
group  of  students  from  Rush’s 
Colleges  of  Nursing  and  Health 
Sciences  trekked  down  to  Central 
.America  last  December  on  a 
mission  to  provide  basic  health 
care  services  to  impoverished 
adults  and  children. 

For  two  weeks,  from  Dec.  4 to 
Dec.  19,  13  students  stayed  in 
Belize  City,  where  they  performed 
volunteer  work  at  a homeless 
center,  a senior  citizens  center,  a 
health  clinic  and  a school  for  the 
hearing  impaired.  They  took  blood 
pressure  readings,  gave  people 
baths,  delivered  food  to  needy 
families  and  cared  for  children. 

The  Rush  Belize  Service 
Project,  sponsored  in  part  by  the 
Nursing  Alumni  Association  and 
Sigma  Theta  Tau,  a nursing  honor 
society,  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
nursing  students,  who  wanted  to 
provide  care  for  those  unable  to 
afford  it.  Raising  $14,000,  the 
group  was  able  to  fund  their  trip 
and  purchase  items,  such  as  food  , 
and  clothing,  to  donate  to  the 
people  of  Belize  City.  They  were 
also  able  to  help  with  the  costs  of 
purchasing  windows  for  a day  care 
center  and  a van  for  a senior 
citizens  center. 

Life  in  Belize,  students  found, 
is  much  harder  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Traveling  along  dirt 
roads,  passing  shanties  and  visiting 
nursing  homes  caused  students  to 


reflect  on  their  own  lives. 

“It  was  really  difficult,”  says 
senior  nursing  student  Jamie 
Babich.  “Seeing  conditions  in 
Belize  City  made  me  appreciate 
everything  I have  and  everything  I 
will  have.  It  brought  me  down  to 
reality.” 

Contrary  to  some  of  the 
students’  beliefs  before  setting  foot 
in  Belize  City,  the  area  does  have 
running  water  and  some  places  do 
have  air  conditioning.  What  the 
area  lacks  is  education  about  basic 
health.  Students  saw  children’s 
supplies  at  a day  care  center  stored 
in  used  dishwashing  soap  contain- 
ers and  an  emergency  room  that 
was  open  to  flies. 

“There’s  so  little  structure  to 
the  health  care  system  in  Belize," 
says  Angel  Edwards-Hedberg,  a 
senior  nursing  student.  “I  don’t 
think  we  made  a lasting  impression 
on  the  infrastructure,  but  we  did 
help  everyone  that  we  came  into 
contact  with.” 

Escorting  the  students  were 
College  of  Nursing  faculty 
members  Karen  Lamb,  ND, 
president  of  the  Nurses  Alumni 
Association,  and  Judy  Trufant.  RN, 
MN,  assistant  professor.  The  two 
have  already  begun  planning  a 
similar  trip  for  this  year  to  get 
other  students  involved. 

“There’s  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  go  someplace  and  make  a 
difference  in  the  world,”  says 
Lamb.  ■ 
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A Home-Style 

It  was  standing  room  only  when  the 
Rush  Home  Care  Network 
celebrated  25  years  of  providing 
quality  at-home  nursing  care  on  Feb. 
29.  Current  network  staff  members 
weren’t  the  only  ones  enjoying  the 
breakfast  buffet  — former  employees, 
retirees  and  Rush  colleagues  were 
invited  home  to  join  in  the  fun. 

Rush  Home  Care  has  come  a long 
way  since  it  opened  its  doors  with  a 
staff  of  three  nurses  in  December  of 
1975.  Over  the  years,  occupational 
and  physical  therapy  programs  have 
been  added  to  the  basic  nursing 
services  offered,  as  have  social  work 
and  psychiatric  home  care.  In  1986, 
Rush  Home  Care,  which  was 
Chicago’s  first  hospital-based  home 
health  agency,  became  the  first  such 
service  in  the  country  to  be  accredited 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Healthcare  Organizations. 

As  Rush  Home  Care  moved  up  in 


anniversary 

the  world,  so  did  their  offices.  Starting 
out  in  Schweppe-Sprague  Hall’s  base- 
ment, they  worked  their  way  up  to 
the  10th  floor  in  three  short  years. 
They  have  since  hung  their  hat  in  the 
Triangle  Office  Building  and  at  1201 
West  Harrison.  Today,  Rush  Home 
Care  can  be  found  on  the  fifth  floor  at 
1645  West  Jackson. 

"The  one  thing  that  has  remained 
constant  over  time  is  a dedication  to 
providing  the  best  patient  care,” 
Kathryn  Christiansen,  DNSc,  RN, 
executive  director  of  the  Rush  Home 
Care  Network,  told  the  festive  break- 
fast crowd.  “That  takes  the  work  of  all 
of  you.” 

Added  Maggie  Miles,  RN,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  three  nurses 

— she  calls  herself  “The  Oldest 
Living  Member  of  Rush  Home  Care” 

— “1  think  I'm  still  here  because  of  all 
the  incredible  people  I’ve  worked 
with  over  the  years.”  ■ 
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Lab  notes 

According  to  1996  statistics, 
more  than  50  million 
Americans  have 
high  blood 
pressure.  Already 
linked  to  75 
percent  of  all 
heart  attacks  and 
strokes,  the 
condition  can  lead 
to  several  other 
serious  problems 
and  can  cause 
irreversible  damage  to  the  kidneys 
and  other  organs. 

William  Elliott,  MD,  PhD, 
Section  Chief  of  Clinical  Research 
in  Rush’s  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  is  embarking  on  a land- 
mark four-year  study  that  could 
discover  a way  to  prevent  high 
blood  pressure. 

Called  TROPHY,  or  TRial  Of 
Preventing  HYpertension,  the  study 
will  explore  the  effects  that  current 
blood  pressure  medications  have  on 
people  with  borderline  hyperten- 
sion. which  is  defined  as  blood 


pressure  between  130  and  139 
systolic  and  85  and  89  diastolic.  The 
hope  is  that  by  treating  people  be- 
fore they  develop  high  blood  pres- 
sure, the  condition  — and  many  of 
its  dangerous  conse- 
quences — can  be 
prevented  alto- 
gether. 

Study  partici- 
pants can  be  men  or 
women  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  65 
who  are  not  taking 
diabetic  medication 
and  who  have  not 
taken  pills  for  hypertension  in  the 
last  six  months.  Participants  must 
not  have  had  a stroke  or  heart 
attack,  have  any  significant  medical 
condition  or  be  taking  medication 
that  affects  their  blood  pressure. 
Female  participants  cannot  be 
pregnant  or  breast  feeding  and  must 
be  on  an  acceptable  form  of  birth 
control. 

For  more  information  about  the 
TROPHY  study,  contact  Preventive 
Medicine’s  Clinical  Research 
Center  at  (312)  942-2146  or  (312) 
563-2205.  ■ 


Kiddie  kardiology 


Gary  Sc/wer,  MD,  escorts  Jake  Schacr  (far  ufihc)  ami  /u.s  otusTTuiteN  to  the  carchokifrj  lah. 


On  Friday,  March  10,  Jake 
Schaer  scored  some  major 
Show  &.  Tell  points  with  his  Francis 
W.  Parker  kinder- 
garten class.  Not 
only  did  he  get 
them  out  on  a field 
trip,  he  introduced 
them  to  his  dad, 

Gary  Schaer,  MD. 
director  of  the 
cardiac  catheter- 
ization labs  at 
Rush,  who  has 
tons  of  cool  scuff 
— balloon  cath- 
eters that  blow  up 
and  big  plastic 
hearts  you  can  take 
apart.  Plus,  he  has 
a machine  that  can 
actually  see  inside  you.  Meechai  of  chose  hearts 


Plying  inti  < the  mviiertes  of  the  ii< 


Tessalee,  MD,  helped  out  with  that 
— giving  everybody’s  hand  a squirt 
of  the  gel  that  helps  doctors  do  their 
looking — while 
clinical  nurse  sup- 
ervisor Deborah 
Macey  showed  the 
class  and  their 
chaperones  around 
a lab  with  even 
more  machines. 

Explaining  the 
work  he  and  his 
colleagues  do, 
Schaer  told  his 
young  visitors,  “We 
help  people  with 
sick  hearts  and  we 
teach  people  — 
doctors  and  nurses 
— how  to  take  care 


Dchna/i  shows  <>ff  Rush's  lutfit  lie<uf  l.itc 
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An  historical 
least 

Whiu  K'iran  ;>s  rt  pri\-xto  cele- 
branonot  Black  Histor\’ 

Month  hy  tour  mcmlx“rs  ot  the 
eratiniz  R^xmvi  luiniinji  srart  lias  grown 
into  an  etlmic  Kxxl  feast  tor  mt-^re  than 
80  of  their  colleagues. 

Tliree  years  ago,  Robin  Perkins, 
RN.  and  Hope  Clarke,  RN,  of  Oirdio- 
\-iiscular-Tlioracic  Surger>‘;  Bett>’ 
Onyema,  operating  nxim  technician 
in  Orthopedic  Surgery"  and  [\irodiy 
Polk.  RN,  came  up  with  their  own 
way  to  celebrate  Black  History'  Montli. 
Tliey  decided  to  meet  each  Tluirsday 
during  the  month  of  Februaty’  tor 
homemade  soup.  Wlien  this  piqued 
their  coworkers'  interest,  the  group 
invited  them  to  join  in. 

Tills  year,  tlie  luncheon,  which 
was  held  on  the  last  Tliursday  in 


Febnian’,  gmw  to  incKkie  more  than 
80  j>eople.  who  participated  by  either 
bringing  in  a coi'en-xl  dish  or  d*.niaring 
money,  resulting  in  sei’cral  tables  filial 
with  a mix  ot  ethnic  tixxls  and  a cart 
loadal  with  desserts.  The  lunch  w'as 
held  in  a small  cafeteria,  on  the  fourth 
thxir  of  the  Atrium,  easily  accessible 
by  iiiemlx'ts  ot  the  operating  nxini 
staff. 

“Its  not  just  for  black  paiple,” 
Clarke  silk's.  “It  s a chance  for  us  to 
learn  alxiut  each  other.  That  w»as  the 
objective." 

Dishes  includal  oxtail  soup, 
Mexican  rice,  Gemiaii  potato  salad, 
Korean  mxxiles  and  Polish  sausages. 
And  tliere  w^as  a lot  of — almost  too 
much  — Kxxl  tor  ex'er^'one  to  enjoy. 

“Tins  year  we  w-ent  all  out," 
Perkins  says.  She  ccKikal  dressing 
made  with  turkey,  ribs,  baked 
spaghetti,  pork  chops  and  chicken. 

"It’s  nice  to  Siimple  all  die  things 
various  paiple  made,"  says  Walter  J. 


McCarthy  111,  MD,  chief  of  the 
section  of  vascular  surgery.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  edinic  luncheon  for  the 
first  time. 

Rasalina  Reyes,  of  the  support 
team,  was  delighted  to  find  herself 
dining  leisurely  with  coworkers.  “It’s 
heautiKil.  I wish  we  could  get  together 
at  least  twice  a year." 

But  getting  together  is  easier  said 
than  done  for  the  operating  room  staff. 
Oftentimes  the  unit  is  so  hectic  that 
once  members  of  the  staff  begin  their 
workday,  they  rarely  get  the  chance  to 
venture  outside  of  the  unit. 

“When  the  Medical  Center  has 
.something  special,  like  an  event  in  the 
cafeteria,  w-e  can’t  go,”  says  Perkins. 
“We’re  limited  with  our  time." 

Having  received  overwhelmingly 
positive  feedback,  the  four  plan  to 
make  the  ethnic  luncheon  an  annual 
event.  “1  don’t  kiuwv  if  w'e  can  make  it 
better,"  Clarke  says.  “It  is  a success 
ttxlay.  I’m  satisfied.”  ■ 


IntheNeoc^s 


On  March  3,  USA  Today  published 
a stor^'  about  research  conducted  by 
the  Rush  Institute  for  Healthy 
Aging  on  vitamins  E and  C and 
their  effect  on  Alzheimer’s  disease. 
The  results  of  the  study  are  both 
surprising  and  encouraging:  Not  a 
single  older  person  taking  daily 
dosages  of  vitamin  E.  about  400  lU, 
or  C,  about  500  mg,  developed 
Alzheimer’s  disease  during  the  four- 
year  period  of  the  study.  The 
expected  Alzheimer’s  disease  race  is 
15  percent. 

.A  Channel  2 
News  story  on 
Feb.  20  about 
a new-  laser 
procedure 
designed  to 
eliminate 
small  breast 
cancer  tumors 
featured 
surgeon 
Kambii  Dowlat,  MD. 

,A  Chicago  Sun-Times  article  on 
Feb.  18  featured  comments  by 
general  surgeon  Barbara  Loris, 

MD.  Loris,  who  mostly  handles 
patients  with  breast  cancer, 
commented  on  the  struggles  and 
rewards  for  women  in  the  field  of 
surgery,  adding  that  some  of  her 
patients  have  told  her  they  are  glad 
CO  have  a female  surgeon.  “Women 
tend  to  open  up  more,”  said  Loris. 
“They  feel  you  can  understand  what 
they  are  going  through." 

A March  3 story  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Whatever 
Happened  to  Friendship?"  — about 
the  status  of  friendship  in  the 
information  age  — highlighted 
research  led  hy  Carlos  Mendes  de 
Leon,  MD,  associate  professor  of 


medicine.  The  study  of  more  than 
2,800  men  and  w’omen  over  the  age 
of  65  shows  that  people  w'ith  more 
friends  have  a lower  risk  of  health 
problems,  and  that  they  recover 
faster  w'hen  heath  problems  do 
arise.  “Having  contact  with  a larger 
number  of  friends  gives  you  a sense 
of  meaning  and  purpose  in  life," 
said  Mendes  de  Leon. 

Plans  for  a joint  venture  becw’een 
Rush  and  Fitness  Formula  Ltd.  to 
build  a health  and  fitness  center 
adjacent  to  Union  Station  at  444 
W.  Jackson  w’ere  reported  in  the 
March  5 edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  on  March  6 in  Crain’s 
Chicago  Business  and  on  Fox  32 
Neu'S.  The  building,  once  home  to 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange, 
will  be  raised  from  four  stories  to 
14,  housing  shops  and  offices  along 
with  the  exercise  and  wellness 
facility.  Work  on  the  project  is  set 
to  start  in  April  and  to  be  finished 
in  late  2000. 

The  Feb  17  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  quoted  cardiologist 
Vallerie  McLaughlin,  MD,  about 
how  gender  differences  affect  heart 
disease  treatment.  “Women  fear 
breast  cancer  more  than  anything 
else,”  McLaughlin  said.  “But  they 
need  to  pay  attention  to  their 
hearts."  McLaughlin  was  also 
interviewed  by  CBS  Health- 
watch. com  and  Metro  Networks. 
Cardiologist  Annabelle  Volgman, 
MD,  discussed  irregular  heartbeats 
and  heart  disease  in  women  on  the 
Illinois  Radio  Network. 

A Feb  1 3 Chicago  Sun-Times 
article  about  the  role  of  women  in 
health  care  featured  Janis 
Orlowski,  MD,  executive  dean  of 
operations.  The  article  mentioned 


Kambi;  Doulat.  MD 


Orlow’ski  as  a woman  w'ho  broke 
through  the  “glass  ceiling"  of 
sexism  that  often  prevents  women 
from  rising  to  the  top  of  their 
professions. 


On  Feb  17, 
the  Associ- 
ated Press 
spoke  with 
Maria  Rosa 
Costanzo, 

MD.  medical 
director  of  the 
Rush  Heart 
Failure  and 
Cardiac 

Transplant  Program,  about  a new 
monitor  being  studied  in  heart 
failure  patients  at  Rush.  Implanted 
m the  upper  chest,  the 
CHRONICLE  monitor  has  a sensor 
wire  that  is  threaded  into  the  heart, 
where  it  keeps  close  tabs  on  recent 
conditions  and  activity  — every- 
thing from  heart  rate  and  temper- 
ature to  blood  pressures  in  specific 
areas  of  the  heart.  That  information 
can  then  be  transmitted  via 
another  device  connected  to  the 
patient’s  phone.  Using  a secure 
Web  site  to  view  and  analyze  the 
data,  doctors  can  get  the  jump  on 
any  problems  they  see,  t.)r  get  a 
better  understanding  of  any 
symptoms  their  patient  might  be 
having.  In  addition  to  giving 
doctors  24'hour  access  to  heart 
information,  the  CHRONICLE, 
which  has  also  been  discussed  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  on 
WQN  News,  is  expected  to  save  on 
the  costly  and  frequent  hospital- 
izations that  heart  failure  patients 
must  endure. 


A Feb.  1 3 Channel  2 News  report 
featured  an  interview  with 
neurologist  Kathleen  Shannon, 

MD,  and  a patient  she  is  treating 
for  Huntington’s  disease.  The  report 
also  discussed  the  availability  of 
genetic  testing  for  relatives  of 
individuals  with  the  disease.  ■ 


InBrbf 

Caregiver  Support 
Group 

Are  you  helping  your  parent,  aunt 
or  another  older  adult?  Are  you 
considering  a.sking  an  older  adult  to 
move  in  with  you?  Are  you  feeling 
overwhelmed,  as  if  there’s  no  time 
for  yourself? 

Do  you  need  someone  to  talk 
to? 

The  Anne  Byron  Waud  Patient 
and  Family  Resource  Center  for 
Healthy  Aging  is  coordinating  a 
Caregiver  Support  Group  open  to 
anyone  caring  for  another  person. 

The  group  meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  at  noon  and 
the  last  Monday  of  each  nn)nth  at  7 
p.m.  Sessions  take  place  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Waud 
Resource  Center  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Johnston  R.  Btiwman  Health 
Center  at  710  South  Paulina. 

Parking  will  be  validated  and 
light  refreshments  will  be  served. 
Call  312-563-2700  for  more  details. 


A second  chance 

At  3 p.m.  on  Sunday,  May  7, 
Channel  1 1 will  rebroadcast  the 
Rush  Neurobehavioral  Center’s 
award-winning  22-minute  video,  A 
Celebration  o/ Di^erences.  Selected 
for  honorable  mention  at  the  47th 
Columbus  International  Film  and 
Video  Festival  in  Ohio,  the  video 
features  interviews  with  people  - — 
grade  schoolers  and  adolescents, 
grad  students  and  pmtessionals  — 
describing  their  experiences  with 
the  learning,  behavioral,  social  and 
emotional  difficulties  caused  by 
neurobiological  disorders. 

Clicking  for  a cause 

Do  you  like  to  shop?  Do  you  like  to 
shop  online?  Now  you  can  double 
the  convenience  of  the  Internet  and 
support  free  health  care  for 
uninsured  Chicagoans  while  you 
buy  books,  clothes,  electronics  — 
almost  anything.  It’s  easy.  Instead  of 
going  directly  to  your  favorite  e- 
commerce  site,  just  log  on  to 
www.communityhealth.greatergood. 
com.  From  there,  you  can  link  to 
dozens  of  stores  — Amazon.com, 
eToys  and  the  Gap,  to  name  just  a 
tew  — where  at  least  5 percent  ot 
every  purchase  you  make  will  be 
donated  to  the  CommunityHealth 
program,  and  at  no  extra  co.st  to 
you. 

CommunityHealth  is  a free 
medical  clinic  offering  primary  and 
specialty  services,  social  services,  lab 
tests,  pharmaceuticals,  supplies  and 
health  education  to  the  low-income 
uninsured.  Rush  students  and 
physicians  volunteer  their  time  at  the 
clinic  through  the  Rush  Community 
Service  Initiatives  Program.  ■ 


In  the  world  of  occupational  therapy 
rehahilitation  is  one  task  at  a time 


Rn.'i/i  oc-cn/«i£io?i(i/  t/icmljcit  Anna  /’umimi  irifli  iluu  ‘'Su’cet’’  smi/t- 


Anita  Putman  wanted  two  things 
in  a career;  to  help  people  and 
to  be  creative.  She  found  her  calling 
in  occupational  therapy,  helping 
people  disabled  by  physical  illness  or 
a serious  accident  to  relearn 
muscular  control  and  coordination. 

Since  1986,  Putman  has 
excelled  in  her  vocation  as  senior 
occupational  therapist  at  Rush. 

Many  of  her  patients  call  her  "Sweet 
Anita,"  because  of  her  ability  to 
make  them  smile.  But  Putman’s 
abilities  were  put  to  the  test  last  fall, 
alter  a man  was  seriously  injured  at  a 
steel  mill  in  Porter,  Ind. 

One  of  the  last  things  on  Bill 
Hoffmann’s  mind  last  September  was 
work.  He  was  21  and  his  wife, 

Brandi,  was  six  months  pregnant 
with  their  first  child.  His  shift  nearly 
over,  Hoftmann  was  getting  ready  to 
go  home  when  a steel  coil  weighing 
more  than  2,500  pounds  rolled  off  a 
ledge  and  struck  his  head. 


Hoffmann  was  hospitalized  for 
nearly  three  months.  His  skull  had 
been  broken  into  several  pieces  and 
his  lower  back  severely  injured.  John 
Polley,  MD,  chairman  of  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery  at  Rush,  spent 
hours  rebuilding  Hoffmann’s  skull, 
and  another  team,  including 
neurosurgeon  Lorenzo  Munoz,  MD, 
cared  for  his  back.  After  four 
surgeries,  the  waiting  game  began. 
Would  he  walk  again?  Would  he  be 
able  to  work? 

But  Hoffmann  wasn’t  thinking 
about  himself  or  his  career.  During 
his  slow  recovery,  he  only  had  one 
wish:  to  help  his  wife  care  for  their 
baby,  due  in  December. 

With  the  help  of  occupational 
therapy,  Hoffmann  was  able  to 
regain  control  of  his  hands.  Putman 
taught  him  exercises  to  strengthen 
his  arms  and  taught  him  how  to 
clean  himself  with  a damp  sponge. 
During  one  of  his  therapy  sessions. 


she  handed  him  a baby  doll. 

“Anita  wanted  me  to  hold  the 
doll  like  it  was  a real  baby,” 
Hoffmann  says.  "Then  she  showed 
me  how  to  change  diapers." 

Hoffman  was  determined  to 
change  the  doll’s  diapers.  After  a few 
tries,  he  was  successful.  He  didn’t 
realize  that  the  doll  was  part  of  his 
recovery. 

“I  try  to  make  occupational 
therapy  fun  for  the  patients," 

Putman  says.  "Because  if  they’re 
doing  something  they  enjoy,  they 
forget  that  they’re  actually  working." 

Putman  and  other  occupational 
therapists  at  Rush  are  part  of  a 
comprehensive  medical  team  that 
includes  doctors,  nurses  and  physical 
therapists.  Their  job  is  to  help 
physically  disabled  patients  learn 
how  to  get  out  of  bed  each  day,  get 
dressed  and  get  to  work.  Putman  says 
that  her  job  is  different  from  a 
physical  therapist’s.  Where  a 
physical  therapist  works  on  the  big 


picture  — helping  the  patient  to 
walk  again,  for  example  — an 
occupational  therapist  works  with 
the  finer  details  of  rehabilitation; 
getting  the  patient  to  button  a shirt. 

With  Hoffman,  those  details 
also  included  changing  diapers.  He 
was  able  to  transfer  what  he  had 
learned  with  the  doll  to  his 
daughter,  Hannah,  born  a few  days 
after  his  release  from  the  hospital. 
“The  real  thing  was  a little  more 
squirmy,”  he  admits. 

His  will  to  recover  — as  well  as 
the  care  he  received  from  doctors, 
such  as  Piilley,  and  therapists,  such 
as  Putman  — has  helped  Hoffmann 
become  a fully  functioning  dad.  "A 
patient  never  fails  to  remind  me  that 
my  work  isn’t  about  money,"  Putman 
says,  “but  the  reward  of  seeing  the 
patient  getting  better.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
occupational  therapy  program  at 
Rush,  call  2-8721.  ■ 


Ho//mtinns;  Rniiuli,  Bill  <i?uJ  Ki/n'  Himnoli. 
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Return  to  Me  returns  to  Rush 


Areximful  of  star  patients,  and 
even  a little  Hollywood  star 
power,  graced  the  Rush  Heart  Failure 
and  Cardiac  Transplant  Program’s 
April  19  lunchtime  salute  to  Donor 
Awareness  Week. 

Enjoying  the  lunch  and  cake 
along  with  his  fellow  Rush  heart 
transplant  recipients  was  26-ycar'old 
Jason  Baiishman,  wht)  sewed  as  a 
technical  consultant  for  the  current 
romantic  comedy  Return  to  Me. 


Filmed  partly  at  Rush,  the  movie  stars 
Minnie  Driver  as  a yc>ung  woman  em- 
barking on  her  first  relationship  — 
with  The  X'Files’  David  Duchovny,  no 
less  — after  receiving  a heart  trans- 
plant. 

The  film’s  co- writer,  co-star  and 
director,  Chicago  native  Bonnie  Hunt, 
wanted  to  speak  with  a young  trans- 
plant recipient  to  make  sure  her  film 
got  the  experience  just  right.  For  his 
behind-the-scenes  help,  Barishman 


even  got  a little  screen  time:  watch  for 
him  in  one  of  the  film’s  early  scenes. 

Barishman’s  outi  condition  — a 
thickening  of  the  heart  muscle  that 
was  progressively  blocking  the  flow  of 
blood  — was  diagnosed  when  he  was 
16.  It  was  managed  with  medication 
until  he  was  21.  when  his  dextor  told 
him  that  he  needed  a transplant. 
William  Piccione,  MD,  pert'omied  the 
procedure  at  Rush  on  Oct.  24,  1995 
— eight  months  after  Barishman  first 
went  on  the  list  for  a new  heart. 


“Towards  the  end,”  says 
Barishman,  “I  was  really  sick  — di:z>’ 
and  fatigued.  I couldn’t  walk  a block 
without  feeling  short  of  breath."  And 
today?  “Fantastic!  1 feel  stronger  now 
than  ever  before.”  He  has  the  Trans- 
plant Olympics  medals  to  prove  it, 

At  the  end  of  April,  Barishman 
moved  to  Portland,  Ore.  But  he  still 
plans  to  renim  to  Rush  each  year  for 
his  heart  check-up. 

“I  feel  very  comfortable  here,"  he 
says.  “Pretty  much  like  family."  ■ 


Let's  get  ready  to  rumble 


It’s  May  — time  for  Employee 
Wellness’  annual  Departmental 
Challenge.  Tltroughout  the  month, 
there  will  be  activities,  lectures  and 
discussions,  and  the  departments  with 
the  most  employees  taking  part  will 
be  in  the  running  for  prizes  like  a 
bowling  part>’  at  Diversey  Ri)ck  ’n’ 
Bowl,  a catered  lunch  from  Taco 
Fresco  — even  free  reseiv'ed  parking 
in  the  Rush  Garage. 

Your  department  can  pile  on  the 
points  at  the  month’s  two  main 
events.  On  May  17,  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.,  teams  will  go  to  head  to  head  in 


the  Outdoor  Competition  behind 
Human  Resources  at  729  S.  Paulina. 
Even  if  you  don’t  play  volleyball  or 
join  in  the  tug-of-war,  you  can  earn 
points  just  for  showing  up  and 
cheering.  Just  be  sure  to  bring  your 
Rush  I.D.  On  May  24.  it’s  the  All- 
Employee  Walk.  This  1.5  mile,  30- 
minute  round  trip  will  leave  the 
Atrium  three  times:  at  8 a.m.,  n«.xm 
and  2 p.m.  FtxxJ  iSt  Nutrition  will 
give  out  free  gotxly  bags  at  the  finish 
line,  and  the  Rush-Cook  Count>' 
Gospel  Choir  will  sing  at  the  noon 
walk.  For  more  info,  call  2-2817. 


Ok  Ix 
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MAY  2000 

StiNiw  Monday  Tuesday 

Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 

— 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

Coumadin  and  You, 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  994 
AAC.  See  Wellness 
bebu'. 

2 

Team  Effectiveness,  9 
to  11:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Ivlou'. 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

00 

Brea.st  Self-exam 
Class,  nison  to  12:45. 
Diane  Chapman,  MS, 
RN,  teaches  this  life- 
saving technique,  along 
with  American  Cancer 
Society  guidelines,  in 
865  FOB.  Call  2-  — 

2817  to  register.  g 

Gilda’s  Club  Chicago, 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  See 
Welliicss  below. 

10 

Discipline  and 
Grievances,  9 to  1 1 
a.m.  See  LEAP  bebw. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Keyboarding  Skills 
starts,  7:05  a.m.  See 
LEAP  below. 

Grammar  and  Proof- 
reading 1,  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  See  LEAP 
below. 

15 

Listening  Skills,  8 a.m. 
to  noon.  See  LEAP 
beloiv. 

Mind'Bodv  Series: 
Understanding  Anxiety 
Disorders,  12:15  to  1 
p.m.  See  Wellness  below. 

16 

Outdoor  Competition. 
See  p.  5 for  more 
information  about  the 
May  Departmental 
Challenge. 

17 

Rain  date  for  Outdoor 
Competition.  See  May 

17, 

Heartsaver  CPR, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Wellioess  hebw. 

18 

Lunch’N’Learn:  Car 
Basics,  12:15  to  1 p.m. 
Among  other  gritty 
topics,  the  experts  from 
the  Rush  Garage  will 
cover  changing  a flat 
tire.  Call  2-2817  to 
register.  ^ g 

20 

21 

22 

Emotional  Competen- 
cies, 8:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  See  LEAP  bclou'. 
Mind-Body  Series: 
Choosing  a Health- 
care Practicioner, 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  See 
Wellness  below.  g%g% 

CO 

The  All-Employee 
Walk.  Meet  outside  the 
Atrium  at  8 a.m.,  notm 
or  2 p.m.  for  a 1 .5  mile, 
half-hour  walk.  Free 
goody  bags  from  the 
Rush  Cafeteria  and  the 
Rush-Cook  County 
Gospel  Choir  per-  a m 
forms  at  noon. 

Rain  date  for  the  All- 
Employee  Walk.  See 
May  24. 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

y 

■ BHPLOYa  WHINESS  COURSES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free  and  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 14, 

707  S.  Wood.  To  register,  call  2-281 7. 

AfiPOWcs  — Step,  sculpting,  kickboxing,  cross-training  and  low  impact  classes 
— they’re  all  free  in  May.  Stop  by  the  Wellness  Center  and  pick  up  the 
schedule  for  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  classes  held  throughout  the  week. 

Coumaifin  aral  You:  Information  You  Need  to  Know,  May  2 — Clariss  Staley,  PharmD, 
will  give  an  overview  of  anciC'  id^ulatu  >n  therapy  and  provide  information  all 
Coumadin  users  and  their  loved  ones  should  know.  In  994  AAC. 

Si^'s  ChA  Chicago,  May  10  — Attend  a discussion  of  free  programs  and  ] 

volunteer  opportunities  at  this  clubhouse  where  adults  and  children  with 
cancer  and  their  loved  ones  share  social  and  emotional  support. 

HeS’lSavW’  K*8,  May  18  — This  class,  designed  for  people  who  aren’t  medical 
professiortak,  will  teach  lifesaving  techniques  for  adults.  No  testing  involved. 

LiDCtltine  Stress  Express,  May  18  — In  “Understanding  Anxiety  Disorders," 

Andrea  Nakamura,  LXZSW,  and  Tamar  Altbeker,  LSW,  will  teach  you  to 
recognize  symptoms  and  behaviors,  which  will  help  you  to  help  others. 

Mnl-Body  Series,  Mey  23  — Confused  about  “Choosing  a Healthcare 
Practitioner”?  Irene  Silva,  MD,  Brian  Kelly,  DO,  and  John  Zrelac,  DC,  will 
share  their  philosophy  and  discuss  what  a typical  office  visit  is  like. 




• LEAP  COURSES 


MAY  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your 
completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information 
and  the  registration  form 
are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

Team  Effectiveness,  May  3 — Learn  what  it  takes  to  turn  your  group  or  department 
into  a truly  effective  team  — one  that  really  works  together.  Free. 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  I,  May  15  — This  practice  class  wilt  cover  the  rules  for 

semicolons,  colons,  commas,  dashes,  parentheses  and  more.  $65. 

listening  Skills,  May  16 — Are  you  missing  the  unspoken  message  within  the  words? 

This  new  class  will  teach  the  four  levels  of  listening  and  when  to  use  them.  $70. 
Emotional  Competencies,  May  23  — It’s  a fast-paced  world,  and  tempers  can  flare. 

This  new  class  teaches  the  skills  needed  to  stay  on  top  of  work  frustrations.  $99. 
Keyboarding  Skills  — Computers  are  here  to  stay,  and  you  need  more  than  a mouse 
and  hunt-and'peck  typing  skills  to  use  them.  In  this  monthly  class  starting  May 
15,  you  can  learn  the  basics  of  using  the  typing  training  program.  Computer  \ 

owners:  bring  a 3.5”  diskette  to  get  your  own  copy  of  the  program.  Class  will  also  ' 

meet  on  June  5,  July  10  and  Aug.  7.  $100.  ' 

Discipline  and  Grievances,  May  11  — Managers:  see  it  to  believe  it.  Learn  the  correct 
discipline  process  and  you  may  never  have  to  sit  through  another  grievance.  Free.  | 


Apill/MnrZOOO 


/-finnc  Liscik,  /*A  I'cctuct)  , <mJ  Allt's(m  Tnfc/a’n/Trfxi,  PA,  confer  wirh  a /wticnt. 

Physician  assistants  are  busy 
finding  niche  in  medicine 


They’re  not  doctors,  hut  they  can 
diagnose  health  problems  and 
prescribe  certain  drugs.  They’re  not 
nurses  or  nurse  practitioners,  but 
they  can  perform  all  initial  tests  and 
follow-up  work  — such  as  checking 
blood  pressures  and  giving  physical 
exams  — during  patient  visits.  So 
who  arc  these  little-knt)wn  health 
care  professionals  with  lots  of 
medical  clout?  They’re  physician 
assistants. 

Allison  Truckenbrod,  PA,  and 
Laurie  Lisak,  PA,  are  physician 
assistants  at  Rush.  Truckenbrod  sees 
patients  in  the  Section  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  Lisak  assists  doctors 
with  patients  in  research  studies  at 
the  Rush  Cancer  Institute. 

Lisak  had  worked  in  health  care 
for  several  years  belore  she  enrolled 
in  the  physician  assistant  program  at 
Midwestern  University  in  Downers 
Grove.  111. 

“I  wanted  to  participate  more  in 
direct  patient  care,”  Lisak  says. 

She  has  found  that  the  PA 
curriculum  prepared  her  well  to 
treat  patients,  and  feels  that  a career 
as  a physician  assistant  creates 
independence  in  treating  patients 
yet  also  allows  lifestyle  flexibility. 

‘‘As  a woman,  1 thought  PA 
school  was  great,”  she  says,  "because 
if  1 choose  to  have  children  in  the 
future,  I will  have  more  options  to 
work  part-time  or  to  choose  the  type 
of  medicine  I want  to  practice.” 

A person  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  can  apply  to  nuxst  physician 
assistant  programs,  provided  a basic 
science  prerequisite  is  met.  The 
program  usually  takes  about  25 
months  to  complete.  But  as  with 
most  medical  programs,  the 
physician  assistant  program  can  vary 
greatly  from  school  to  school. 

"In  the  PA  program  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,"  Truckenbrod 
says,  “1  attended  some  of  the  same 
classes  as  medical  students.  Their 
schooling  is  longer,  whereas  PAs 
have  more  on-the-job  training." 

The  groundwork  for  this 
relatively  new  profession  was  laid  in 
the  mid-1960s,  when  Eugene  Stead, 
MD,  developed  a new  medical 
curriculum  at  Duke  University.  He 
ba.sed  the  curriculum  on  the  fast- 


track  model  used  to  train  Navy 
medics  during  WWII.  When  these 
highly  trained  soldiers  returned  to 
the  United  States,  they  couldn’t 
find  comparable  civilian  employ- 
ment. Stead  knew  that  these 
soldiers  were  competent  health  care 
givers,  and  that  there  was  a shortage 
of  doctors  at  the  time  — especially 
in  poor  communities.  So  he  helped 
to  fill  the  gap  with  these  qualified 
medical  soldiers,  putting  together 
the  first  class  of  PAs  in  1965. 

Like  many  health  care  profes- 
sionals. physician  assistants  cannot 
predict  the  challenges  they  will  face 
on  the  job  each  day.  But  unlike 
many  other  health  care  profes- 
sionals, they  are  still  carving  out  a 
niche  in  the  highly  specialized, 
highly  advanced  field  of  medicine. 

While  some  physician  assistants 
enjoy  9-5  working  hours,  many  are 
required  to  work  on-call  hours  and 
weekends.  They  have  much  of  the 
same  responsibility  as  medical 
doctors  do  — from  routine 
paperwork  to  assisting  in  surgery. 

The  laws  governing  what  physician 
assistants  can  and  cannot  do  vary 
with  each  state.  In  Illinois, 
physician  assistants  can  perform 
about  80  percent  of  what  a medical  | 

doctor  can.  ' 

“Basically,  we’re  licensed  to  | 

practice  medicine  under  the  I 

supervision  of  a medical  doctor,"  ! 

Truckenbrod  says,  “but  the  amount 
of  responsibility  a PA  has  depends 
on  the  supervising  doctor.” 

Physician  assistants  may 
perform  many  of  the  same  tasks  as 
medical  doctors  do.  but  their  real 
value  is.  perhaps,  the  extra  time 
they  can  devote  to  patients. 

"Most  of  my  day  is  spent  talking 
with  patients  and  teaching  them 
about  a particular  health  concern," 
Lisak  says.  “A  doctor  might  have  a 
10-minute  slot  to  talk  with  a 
patient,  while  a PA  might  have  20. 
That’s  a very  nice  blend.” 

For  more  information  on  physi- 
cian assistants,  call  Truckenbrod  at 
2-4816  or  Lisak  at  3-2538,  or  visit 
the  American  Academy  of 
Physician  Assistants  web  site  at 
www.aapa.org.  ■ 


Rj^Pbdple 


James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  and  hospital 
affairs  recently  announced  two 
promotions  in  Human  Resources. 
Sheri  L.  Marker  has  been  named 
associate  vice  president  and  Jane  C. 
Grady,  PhD,  has  been  named 
assistant  vice  president. 

Marker  came  to  Rush  in  1983 
as  an  employee  relations 
consultant.  In  1985,  she  became 
assistant  director  of  Employee 
Relations,  and  in  1990  she  was 
named  director  of  Employee 
Relations  at  Rush.  She  left  the 
Medical  Center  in  1994  to  become 
director  of  Human  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Hospitals, 
returning  to  Rush  in  1997  as 
director  of  Human  Resources 
Operations.  In  that  capacity,  she 
has  been  responsible  for  the 
assessment,  development  and 
administration  of  corporate 
compensation  and  benefits  policies 
and  plans  at  Rush.  She  has  also 
provided  corporate  human  resources 
support  for  Oak  Park  Hospital. 

A PhD  in  child  development, 
Grady  has  been  at  Rush  since  1970. 
She  was  director  of  the  Laurance 
Armour  Day  School  until  1995, 
when  she  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  Employee  & Organi- 
zational Development  at  Rush.  Last 
year,  she  was  promoted  to  director 
of  Workforce  Performance,  which 
includes  the  departments  of 
Employee  (St  Organizational 
Development  and  the  day  school  as 
well  as  Employee  ik  Labor  Relations 
and  Child  Life  Therapy.  Grady  was 
a member  of  the  Governor’s  Work 
Group  on  Early  Childhood  Care 
and  Education  in  1994,  and  from 
1995  to  1997  she  co-chaired  the 
Public  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Metro  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children. 

Michael  S.  Huckman,  MD, 
director  ot  the  Section  of 
Neuroradiology  in  the  Department 
of  Radiology,  was  recently  awarded 
honorary  membership  in  the 
Japanese  Society  of  Neuroradiology 
at  that  group’s  29th  annual  meeting 
in  Nagoya,  Japan.  Huckman  is  past- 
president  of  the  American  Society 
ol  Neuroradiology,  editor-in-chief 
emeritus  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Neuroradiology  and  president-elect 
of  the  World  Federation  of 
Neuroradiological  Societies. 
Huckman  has  received  numerous 
honors  during  his  career,  including 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Neuroradiology. 

Erica  Ford,  MD,  has  been  named 
clinical  director  tor  the  Department 
of  Anesthesiology.  Ford,  an 
assistant  professor  in  anesthesiology, 
came  to  Rush  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  Hospitals  in  1976.  A 
senior  attending  physician  since 


1990,  she  sits  on  a number  of 
committees,  including  the  Illinois 
Anesthesia  Study  Commission, 
Rush's  Morbidity  and  Mortality 
Committee  and  Rush's  Patient  Care 
Committee,  which  she  chairs.  In 
addition  to  her  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Center,  Ford  volunteers 
each  year  for  organizations 
sponsoring  medical  missions 
overseas,  providing  anesthesia 
services  to  patients  in  the 
Phillippines,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Peru  and  Vietnam. 

The  Illinois  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association  presented 
Rush’s  Dianne  H.  Meyer,  PhD. 
with  the  Illinois  Clinical 
Achievement  Award  at  its  Annual 
Convention  held  in  Arlington 
Heights,  111.  Meyer  was  recognized 
for  her  work  in  newborn  infant 
hearing  screening,  which  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
state’s  Hearing  Screening  for 
Newborns  Act.  The  act  mandates 
universal  infant  screenings  for 
Illinois  newborns,  making  early 
identification  and  intervention  for 
hearing  problems  possible. 

Lev  Elterman,  MD.  chief  urology 
resident,  was  awarded  the  1999 
Pfizer  Scholars  in  Urology  Award. 
Elterman  was  nominated  by  Charles 
F.  McKiel,  Jr.,  MD,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Urology.  The  award 
recognizes  Elterman  for  both 
research  and  patient  care.  This  is 
the  third  year  in  a row  that  a Rush 
urologist  has  won  the  award. 

This  March,  nine  Rush  Medical 
College  students  were  awarded 
travel  grants  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Allergy.  Asthma  and 
Immunology  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
They  are  second-year  students 
Jonathan  Ebbing,  Thomas 
Nichols,  Michael  O’Donoghuc, 
Jonathan  Powell.  Jeremy 
Rochester,  Devon  Thompson  and 
William  Dean  Wallace;  fourth-year 
student  Nancy  Tran;  and  MD-PhD 
student  in 

Immunology/Microbiology  Sailesh 
Harwani. 

The  students  are  among  a group 
of  97  medical  students  from  around 
the  United  States  who  were 
selected  to  participate  in  the  second 
annual  Chrysalis  Project,  a program 
designed  by  the  Academy  to 
introduce  medical  students  to  new 
developments  and  careers  in  allergy 
and  immunology. 

Gary  F.  Alder,  DDS,  director  of 
Rush’s  dental  residency  program, 
was  elected  secretary  to  the 
Westside  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society  at  the  group's  135th 
Midwinter  Meeting.  ■ 


iii/Hiv : 


Students  laugh  at  three  faculty  memhers  iu  Jeopardy 


you’ll  know  I’m  not."  And  indeed, 
Korliet  and  the  three  contestants 
— pathologist  Alexander 
Templeton,  MD,  surgery  chair 


Michael  Ramsey,  MD  — 
clearly  knew  more  about 
diagnosing  and  treating 
anything  from  acanthocytosis 
to  zoacanthosis  than  they  did 
about  playing  the  game.  The 
medical  students  in  the 
audience  alternated  between 
howling  at  lapses  in  Jeopardy 
etiquette  and  applauding 
when  their  teachers  proved 
their  wide-ranging  knowledge 
with  a correct  answer  — or, 
rather,  question. 

The  right  question,  by 
the  way,  for  “Hypertension, 
bradycardia,  irregular  respiration": 
"What  is  Cushing’s  Triad?”  Just  in 
case  you  didn’t  already  know.B 


The  format  is  famil- 
iar: the  big  board  — in  this 
case,  a laptop  computer  display 
projected  onto  a screen  in  the  AB 
Dick  Auditorium  — shows  the 
“answers"  and  the  contestants 
must  provide  the  “questions.”  But 
when  one  of  those  answers  is 
“Hypertension,  bradycardia, 


irregular 
respiration,”  it’s 
safe  to  say  that 
this  isn’t  just  any 
old  game  of 
jeopardy. 

Welcome  to 
Medical 

jeopardy,  a little 
late  afternoon 
fun  on  Feb.  25 
courtesy  of  the 
Rush  chapter  of 
the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Medical 
Honor  Society. 

Playing  the  part  of  host, 
mustachioed  nephrologist  Stephen 
Korbet,  MD,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  telling  the 
audience,  “1  may  look  like  Alex 
Trebec,  but  by  the  end  of  this 


The  ihrill  of  victory:  Alexander 
Templeton,  MD,  won  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha’s /irst  annual 
Medical  jeopardy  competition. 
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Founders 
Day  delivers 
with  service 
awards  and 
surprises 

Voncile  Williams  had  no  idea  what 
was  in  store  tor  her  at  this  year’s 
Founders  Day  celebration. 

The  Rush  night  administrator 
came  to  Room  500  on  the  evening  of 
May  9 expecting  a nice  dinner  and 
looking  forward  to  collecting  her  45- 
year  pin.  What  she  got  — well,  more 
on  that  in  a bit. 

Let  the  awards  begin 

Some  six  hours  earlier.  Rush 
employees  being  honored  tor  15  and 
20  years  of  service,  along  with  the 
nominees  for  employee,  manager  and 
team  of  the  year,  were  finishing  their 
lunches  when  Sheri  Marker,  associate 
vice  president  for  Human  Resources, 
rose  to  present  the  day’s  first  award. 

Tajuana  Barnes,  Marker  said, 
naming  the  Employee  of  the  Year,  is 
easy  to  spot  by  her  lemon-colored 
clogs.  And  while  Barnes,  a secretary'  in 
Operating  Rlkiivi  Nursing,  had  opted 
for  more  formal  kxitwear  on  this 
occasion,  she  was  still  sporting  her 
equally  famous  smile  — "The  one  she 
wears  even  when  she’s  doing  overtime 
tor  the  third  day  in  a row,  just  to  make 
sure  that  the  nurses’  time  cards  go 
through,"  Marker  said. 

Shaking  Barnes’  hand,  Jim 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for 
Corporate  and  Hospital  Affairs,  rook 
the  podium  to  hand  out  the  award  for 
Manager  of  the  Year.  This  year’s 
recipient,  Glenn  Sullivan,  safety 
officer  in  Radiation  Safety,  has  two 
main  responsibilities  at  Rush,  and 
they’re  big  ones:  accounting  tor  all  of 
the  radioactive  material  that  enters 
the  Medical  Center  and  making  sure 
patients  and  their  families  are  well 
informed  about  radiation  therapy 
treatments.  "Glenn’s  approach  to  his 


work,”  Frankenbach  said,  “has  earned 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  not 
only  of  his  three  employees,  but  of 
Rush  researchers  and  physicians  as 

Up  next,  Avery  Miller,  senior  vice 
president  for  Corporate  and  External 
Affairs,  presented  the  Team-of-the- 
Year  award  to  David  Frame.  PhamiD, 
Matt  Kemper,  PharmD,  and  Alan 
Weinstein,  PhannD,  of  10  and  1 1 
Kellogg.  The  care  this  trio  of 
phamiacists  provides  Rush  cancer 
patients  extends  far  beyond  ensuring 
that  each  patient  receives  the  right 
medication  at  the  right  time. 

“Diligent  in  screening  tor  over- 
sights and  interactions  of  medications, 
no  detail  is  too  small  to  escape  their 
scrutiny,’’  Miller  said.  “Most 
importantly,  David,  Matt  and  Alan 
can  always  be  counted  on  to  put 
patients  and  their  families  at  ease." 

Once  the  service  pins  were 
handed  out,  Jane  Grady,  assistant  vice 
president  fi:)r  Human  Resources, 
offered  the  15-  and  20-year  employees 
an  early  save-the-date  reminder:  “1 
hope  to  see  half  of  you  back  here  for 
lunch  in  another  five  years — and  the 
rest  of  you  at  dinner." 

The  plot  thickens 

During  the  cocktail  party  before 
this  year’s  dinner,  Leo  Henikoft.  MD, 
president  and  CEO,  took  the 
employees  celebrating  25,  30,  35,  40 
and  45  years  of  seix'ice  back  to  March 
2,  1837.  That  was  the  day  that  Daniel 


Brainard,  MD.  founded  Rush  Medical 
College  in  a sparsely  populated 
settlement  chat  wouldn’t  officially  take 
the  name  Chicago  until  two  days  later. 

“In  those  days,”  Henikoft  said,  “it 
a toum  had  a Rush  physician,  that 
meant  quality  medical  care.  That 
quality  continues  today.  With  the 
opening  of  che  Cohn  Research 
Building,"  he  said,  gesturing  toward 
the  just-completed  stnicture  out  che 
window,  “one  of  the  things  we  do  so 
well  — taking  research  and 
immediately  using  it  to  improve 
patient  care  — will  be  enhanced.  Yet 
it’s  not  just  research  daac  sets  Rush 
apart.  It’s  the  people  chat  our  patients 
meet  — all  of  you  — and  how  you 
take  care  of  them  and  make  them 
feel" 

And  that’s  exactly  what  the  James 
A.  Campbell.  MD,  Award  for 
excellent  and  compassionate  care  is  all 
about,  said  Jim  Frankenbach,  who 
presented  the  award  at  dinner. 

“But  this  year,"  Frankenbach 
continued,  "you  might  say  we’re 
adding  a new  qualification  to  che 
Campbell  Award.  The  recipient  must 
be  somebody  you  can't  catch  off  guard 
— most  of  the  time.  Tliat’s  how  this 
year’s  recipient  likes  to  describe 
herself  But  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  get 
her.”  Frankenbach  paused  to  savor  the 
moment.  “Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Voncile  Williams.” 

A standing  ovation  accompanitxl 

Coiiriniied  on  3 


Rj^Pecple 


Amato  was  recognized  for  Iris  inno- 
vations in  pediatric  heart  surgery,  and 
for  the  fiee  care  he  has  provided 
children  around  the  world  through  the 
Rotary  Club's  Gift  of  Life  Program. 


Apfsontments 

Steven 
Rothschild. 

MD,  \uts 
L^pp^tinttxl  sec- 
tion director  ot 
Community’ 

.ind  $Lx:ial 
Medicine  in 
the  Depiirt- 
ment  ot 
Preventive 
Medicine. 

Rodischild  received  his  MD  from 


RfitKschiU,  MD 


the  University'  of  Michigan  in  l')80, 
and  in  l'?84  joined  Rushs  Department 
of  Family  Medicine,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Neighborhcxxl  Family 
Practice  of  Pilsen  to  treat  patients  in 
one  of  Chicago’s  undersen’ed  areas. 
Along  with  his  new  appointment, 
Rothschild  will  continue  to  ser\’e  as 
f^iily  medicine’s  asscxiate  chairman 
of  clinic.ll  seriices. 


Herbert  J.  Miller,  PhD,  MT,  is 
the  new  chairman  of  Medical 
Technology  at  Rush.  He  has  seri’ed  as 
acting  chair- man  since  1998,  and  is 
also  the  pro-gram  director.  Miller  is  a 
graduate  of  DePaul  University  and  he 
holds  a master  of  health  science 
degree  from  Governors  State  Univer- 
sity and  a PhD  in  Administration  and 
Policy  Studies  from  Northwestern.  At 
Rush  since  1975.  he  has  received  the 
Outstanding  Ser\’ice  Award  of  the 
American  Society  for  Clinical 
Laboratory  Science  18  times,  and  was 
inducted  into  that  group’s  honor 
fraternity'.  Alpha  Mu  Tau,  in  1985. 

Michael  R.  Silver,  MD,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  vice  president  of  Medical  Affairs  at 
Oak  Park  Hospital.  Silver,  who  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from 
Albany  Medical  College,  was  chief 
medical  resident  at  Rush-Presbytenan- 
St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  from  1984 
to  1985.  Currently  associate  director 
of  pulmonary  medicine,  director  of 
respiratory  care  and  director  of  respira- 
tory therapy  at  the  Medical  Center 
and  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  Silver  was  the 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine’s Young  Internist  of  the  Year  in 
1996. 

In  his  new  position.  Silver  will 
supervise  the  expansion  of  Oak  Park 
Hospital’s  medical  staff  as  well  as  new 
programs  and  initiatives,  including  the 
hospital’s  new  Professional  Office 
Building.  He  will  also  oversee  various 
aspects  of  the  clinical  operations  and 
serve  as  a liaison  between  the  Oak 
Park  administration  and  medical  staff. 


Frank  Assadi,  MD.  has  joined 
Rush  as  professor  of  pediatrics  and 
director  of  the  Section  of  Nephrology. 
He  a)mes  to  the  Medical  Center  fn^m 
Philadelphia’s  Jefferson  Medical 
College  - duPont  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, where  he  was  professor  of 


poLliatrics  and  chief  of  die  Division  of 
Nephmlogy. 

As.s<\di  received  his  MD  from  the 
Tehran  Unii’etsity’  School  of  Metli- 
cine,  and  completed  a pediatric  resi- 
dency at  Jefferson  Medical  College 
and  a fellowship  in  pediatric  neph- 
rology' at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ’s  Children’s  Hc'spital  ot  Phila- 
delphia. His  re,search  interests  include 
the  effects  of  prenatal  drug  and  alco- 
hid  use  on  neonatal  kidney  functions. 

Sara  Stem  has  been  named 
assixiate  vice  president  of  Communi- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Philan- 
thrc*py  and  Communication.  Stem  is 
responsible  tor  the  Medical  Center’s 
overall  public  relations  program, 
including  media  relations,  publi- 
cations and  online  communications. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Rush.  Stem  was 
vice  president  of  communications  at 
the  ALheimer’s  Association,  where 
she  led  the  development  of  strategies 
to  generate  public  awareness  and 
concern  alxiut  ALheimer’s  disease. 
Before  joining  the  ALheimer’s 
Association,  she  was  associate  vice 
president  for  public  relations  at 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology'. 

Marie  Mahoney  has  been  named 
director  of  Print  and  Electronic  Pub- 
lications. A member  of  the  Philan- 
thropy and  Communication  staff 
since  1991.  Mahoney  had  been 
associate  director  of  publications  since 
1997.  In  her  new  role,  she  oversees 
production  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
internal  and  external  publications, 
and  coordinates  content  for  Rush’s 
recently  revamped  corporate  web  site. 
Last  fall,  she  spearheaded  the  launch 
of  the  redesigned  site. 

Kudos 

Joseph 
Amato,  MD. 
director  of 
Pediatric 
Cardiothoracic 
Surgery  and 
professor  of 
surgery  and 
pediatrics  at 
Rush,  was  one 
of  1 7 Chicago- 
area  Italian  Americans  honored  at  the 
Giubileo  2000  Awards  on  June  3. 
Sponsored  by  the  joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americaas,  the  . 
awards  honor  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  a variety  of 
fields,  including  the  arts,  busine,ss, 
community  service  and  medicine. 


Henry  Black,  MD,  chairman  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  as.sociate  vice 
president  for  Research  and  asscKiate 
dean  for  Research,  and  George 
Bakris,  MD,  vice  chairman  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  director 
the  Section  of  Clinical  Research, 
recently  received  a $ 1 50.000 
unrestricted  education  grant  from 
Novartis.  The  three-year  grant 
supports  one  clinical  hypertension 
fellow  a year.  Tliis  year’s  fellow,  Unini 
Odama,  MD,  a neph-rologist  from 
Nigeria,  will  be  moving  on  to  the 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University’s 
School  of  Medicine.  The  second 
recipient,  Munawar  Lhar,  MD,  is  a 
general  internist. 

Martin  J.  Gorbien,  MD,  director 
of  the  Section  of  Geriatric  Medicine, 
has  been  made  a fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geriatrics  Society.  Gorbien  is  the 
current  chair  of  the  society’s  Clinical 
Practice  Committee.  The  Section  of 
Geriatric  Medicine  recently  had  seven 
presentations  at  this  year’s  annual  sci- 
entific meeting  in  Nashville. 

John  A.  Wiley,  MD.  CMD,  of 
die  Section  of  Geriatric  Medicine,  has 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Illinois'  affiliate  chapter  of  the 
American  Medical  Director’s  Assoc- 
iation. 

Anthony  Perry,  \1D,  of  the 
Section  of  Geriatric  Medicine,  has 
been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Illinois  Geriatrics  Society.  Perry  was 
the  program  director  for  the  group’s 
recent  annual  educational  symposium. 

Edward  P.  McAnanama.  of  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences’  Depart- 
ment of  Occupational  Therapy,  was 
awarded  the  Cordelia  Myers  Writers 
Award  at  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  American  Occupational  Therapy 
Association.  The  award  recognizes  an 
outstanding  article  by  a first-time 
contributor  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Occupa-tional  Therapy. 

John  E.  Trufant,  EdD,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Health  Sciences  and 
vice  president  for  Academic  Re- 
sources, recently  testified  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Tnifant, 
who  is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  Allied  Health  Professions, 
was  requesting  funding  for  allied 
health  programs  across  the  country.  ■ 


Joseph  Aimuo.  MD 
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A Clearer  option 

Have  you  always  dreamed  about 
trading  in  your  glasses  or  contact 
lenses?  LASIK  Vision  Correction, 
available  through  the  Rush  Eye  Laser 
Center,  could  be  for  you.  To  find  our 
more  about  this  procedure,  log  on  to 

www.seewithlasik.com/doc/furtherinfo. 
shtml,  where  you  can  download  a free 
copy  of  Lxisik  Vision  Coirection;  A 
Guide  for  Patients  to  view  online  or 
print  out  and  read  at  your  leisure — 
compliments  of  the  Rush  Eye  Diser 
Center.  For  more  infonnation,  contact 
the  center  at  (312)  563-2305  or  (847) 
677-6025. 

Diabetes  education 

According  to  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  people  with 
diabetes  who  keep  their  blood 
sugars  under  control  have  the  best 
chance  of  avoiding  such  serious 
complications  as  atherosclerosis, 
blindness,  chronic  kidney  failure 
and  amputation.  Rush’s  Diabetes 
Education  Classes  can  help  you  — 
or  help  you  help  a loved  one  — get 
that  control.  Sessions  are  held  in 
Armour  952  on  the  first  through 
fourth  Wednesdays  of  every  month 
from  4 to  6 p.m.  Pre-registration  is 
required  and  there  is  a charge.  For 
more  information  or  to  register, 
call  the  Nutrition  Clinic  at  (312) 
942-3438. 

Nifty  nails 

You  probably  know  about  the 
Beauty  Salon  in  the  Kellogg 
basement,  hut  did  you  know  they 
now  do  nails?  Licensed  professional 
nail  technician  Pat  Bailey,  who 
specializes  in  nail  growth,  offers 
everything  from  a polish  change  to 
manicures  — classic  or  French  — 
and  sculptured  nails.  These 
services  are  available  in  the  salon 
by  appointment  only,  Monday 
through  Wednesday,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Appointments  at  other  times 
and  in  patient  rooms  can  also  be 
scheduled,  .subject  to  availability. 
Call  (312)  942-5160  or  pager 
(773)  479-5618. 

Vintage  vinyl 

Looking  to  round  out  that  music 
collection  with  some  good  old  LPs? 
Therapeutic  Recreation  in  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center  is 
selling  off  some  of  its  vinyl 
collection,  so  now  is  the  time  to 
stock  up  on  classical,  jazz,  blues, 
pop,  country,  gospel,  folk,  inter- 
national and  show  scores.  For  more 
information,  contact  Georgia 
Grawe,  2-4239,  or  Christy 
Williams,  2-7242,  Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  ■ 
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Founders  Day 

continue'^  from  paf^e  I 
a stunned  Williams  to  the  podium, 
where  Frankenhach  threw  an  arm 
around  her  and,  quoting  a statement 
Williams  made  in  1995,  showed  the 
dinner  crowd  just  what  makes  the 
veteran  night  administrator  Campbell 
material:  “If  something  needs  to  be 
done  for  a patient,  I’m  going  to  do  it,” 
Williams  said  on  her  40th  anniversary 
at  Rush.  “We’ll  figure  out  later  whose 
job  it  is.” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,”  said 
Frankenhach,  “that’s  a pretty  good 
explanation  of  what  the  Campbell 
Award  stands  for.  We  may  have  to 
change  the  inscription  on  the  plaque.” 
The  evening’s  other  big  plaque, 
the  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award  for 
outstanding  efforts  in  patient  care, 
went  to  the  Department  of  Family 
Medicine's  Dolores  Monterroso.  For 


the  past  1 2 years,  she  has  played  a key 
role  in  the  growth  and  succe.ss  of  the 
Neighborhood  Family  Practice  of 
Pilsen,  a community-based  clinic  with 
a largely  Hispanic  clientele, 

As  practice  manager,  Monterroso 
does  everything.  She  helps  patients 
apply  for  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
social  security  benefits.  She  assists 
with  immigration  proceedings.  If  she 
finds  out  that  a hospital  or  medical- 
supply  company  is  discarding  canes  or 
walkers,  she  personally  goes  and  picks 
them  up,  ha.s  them  cleaned  and  makes 
them  available  to  elderly  patients.  She 
has  also  been  known  to  drive  patients 
to  the  emergency  room  and  sit  with 
them  until  they  are  admitted  or  sent 
home. 

"In  a turbulent  health  care 
environment.  Rush  stands  for  that 
kind  of  personal  touch,”  said  Avery 
Miller,  presenting  Monterroso  with 
the  Sachs  award. 


Miller  and  Frankenhach  then 
passed  out  service  awards  — including 
one  for  emcee  Jane  Grady,  PhD, 
celebrating  30  years  at  Rush. 

And  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
Grady  invited  everyone  back  in  five 
years,  announcing,  “Voncile  says  she’s 
going  to  be  here,  so  the  rest  of  you 
better  show  up.  too.”  ■ 

An^i  Rush  employees 
with  anniversaries  in 
2000  for  five,  10,  15, 
20,  25,  30,  35  and  40 
years  of  service  who  did 
not  receive  their  awards 
can  stop  by  Employee 
Relations,  on  the  second 
floor  of  Human  Re- 
sources, at  729  S. 
Paulina. 


Rush  employees  honored  for  years  of  service 


45  YEARS 

Voncile  G.  Williams 

40  YEARS 

Ruth  A.  Haas 
Faythe  D.  Robinson 

35  YEARS 

Dianne  M.  Ahnthoh 
Lela  M.  Blissetc 
Esther  Boyd 
Loretta  Cain 
Alma  Calloway 
Donnalynn  Coleman 
Eldcen  B.  Hall 
Sammie  L.  Hall 
Carole  J Kasey 
Ronny  L.  Kuras: 

Frank  Leavitt,  PhD 
Lieselotte  S.  Mcndelson 
Pamela].  Schultz 
Hattie  J.  Slatcm 
Mary  E.  Taylor 
William].  Taylor 
Mildred  Timms 

30  YEARS 

John  Adetunji 
Hope  Bialek 


Linda  Bielitzki 
Ola  Brown 

Robert  Chanthimabha 
Clarice  Danner 
Antoinette  Davis 
Madison  A.  Davis 
Joyce  A.  Dunmore 
Helen  T.  Edwards 
Annie  M.  Ellison 
Irene  Ellison 
Horacio  Ferran 
Barbara  Foster 
Lois  M.  Gallo 
Annice  C.  Gardner 
jane  C.  Grady,  PhD 
Mary  Graham 
Vergie  Grant 
Lucille  Hallisy 
Jacqueline  Hawkins 
Josephine  Intemicola 
Loretha  Jackson 
Nema  M.  Jackson 
Ponnunni  K.  Kartha,  PhD 
Krystyna  Kolacinski 
Jon  D.  Lager 
Jerr^'  J.  Lamour 
Joyce  Leflore 
Donna  M.  McCollum 
Bobbie  McFadden 
Carlton  M.  McQuay 
Andre  Metellus 


Sfini  I hill,  left.  cMmiics  ^5  \ctirs  tir  iltc  Mcdiccil  Center  <a  the  FuunJers  Day  cockmi'l  ivtvpnon 
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Joel  A.  Michael,  PhD 

Alfredo  Miranda 

Byong  H.  Moon,  PhD 

Dorothy].  Moore 

Helen  G.  Murphy 

Rebecca  C.  Patel 

Oksana  Pawlyk 

Charlotte  M.  Ramazimski 

Steve  Sanchez 

Roger  K.  Scott 

Jeanne  F.  Slack,  DNSc 

Diane  Smith 

Ira  Smith 

Las'eme  Smith 

Richard  Ward 

Tliomas  Washington 

Walter  W.  Whisler,  MD,  PhD 

25  YEARS 

Melody  I.  Adams 
Patricia  E.  Aydelott 
Robert  Ballard 
Virgie  Beans 

Richard  P.  Belkengren,  MD 

Priscilla  A.  Bell 

Donna  C.  Bergen,  MD 

Carol  L.  Blendowski 

Philip  D.  Bonomi,  MD 

Tlteodore  Brewer 

Lisretta  E.  Bunch 

Rimantas  K.  Buzenas 

Ruben  C.  Cantu 

Kathy  M.  Costello 

Bobbie  J.  Delafosse 

Kathleen  J.  Dolan 

Arcot  A.  Dwarakanathan,  MD 

Edwin  A.  Evans 

George  A.  Fitchett,  DMin 

Bonnie  R.  Fourte 

VytautasJ.  Gorinas 

Valerie  A.  Gomtan 

James  Green 

Verhonda  Hearon-Eggleston 
Glydan  Hofflnan 
Anchalee  InKuiboon 
Paula  A.  Jackson 
Charles  L.  Joly 
Annmarie  K.  Keenan 
Christine  M.  Keller 
Mildred  G.  Kemp 
Kristine  S.  Klinetop 
Donna  J.  Knuth 


45  years 


Voncile  Williams 


It  was  a big  spring  for  Voncile 
Williams.  In  April,  she  celebrated 
her  74th  birthday,  and  in  May  — 
just  in  case  45  years  at  Rush 
weren’t  cause  enough  for 
celebration  — the  Medical 
Center  also  honored  her  with  the 
James  A.  Campbell,  MD, 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

A night  administrator  for  the 
last  3 1 years,  Williams  came  to 
Rush  in  1955  as  a nurse’s  aide.  Six 
years  later,  she  became  a unit 
clerk,  and  when  her  10th  anniver- 
sary rolled  around  she  was  pro- 
moted to  unit  manager  in  Admin- 
istration. 

Williams’  wide-ranging 
experience  during  those  years  has 
served  her  well  since  she  accepted 
her  current  position  back  in  1969. 
As  night  administrator,  Williams 
usually  has  to  wear  several  hats 
during  a single  shift.  On  any 
given  night,  when  there  are  fewer 
employees  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Williams  might  have  to  track 
down  medical  charts,  check  to 
make  sure  a boiler  is  functioning 
— or  even  get  a late-night  snack 
for  a hungry  patient. 

In  1995,  her  40th  anniversary 
at  Rush,  Williams  said,  "Every- 
thing we  do  is  for  the  patient  — 
that’s  why  we’re  all  here.  I hate  to 
hear  people  say.  ‘That’s  not  my 
job.'  " 

Reginald  “Hats”  Adams, 
Rush’s  director  of  Community 
Affairs,  has  seen  Williams’ 
philosophy  in  action. 

“She  never  complains  about 
working,”  Adams  says.  “She  only 
complains  when  she  feels  not 
enough  is  being  done  tor  a 
patient.  She’s  a remarkable  lady." 

Adams  should  know  — he’s 
practically  family.  When  his 
mother  passed  away  eight  years 
ago,  Williams,  with  whom  he 
attends  church,  pretty  much 
adopted  him. 

“I  guess  she  figured  1 still 
needed  a mother,  even  at  my 
age,”  says  Adams. 

Sometimes,  however,  it’s 
Adams  who  gets  to  play  the 
parent.  More  than  once,  he  says, 
he’s  caught  Williams  hard  at  work 
three  and  tour  hours  after  her 
shift  at  Rush  has  ended.  That’s  his 
chance  to  tell  her  to  go  home. 


40  years 


Ruth  Haas 


Ruth  Haas  celebrated  Founders  Day 
c\Wce  this  year.  There  \v^s  the 
dinner  in  Room  500  on  May  9,  of 
course,  hut  Haas  also  got  a “private” 
part>‘  in  April,  courtesy  of  her 
friends  in  Medical  Surgical  Nursing, 
where  she  is  special  project 
coordinator. 

"It  was  a wonderful  parry,”  Haas 
says.  "There  were  tons  and  tons  of 
people.” 

Haas’  Rush  friends  also  pre- 
sented her  with  a laminated  volume 
of  reminiscences,  appreciations  and 
poems.  The  cover,  dressed  up  to 
look  like  an  FBI  poster,  reads 
“Wanted:  Ruth  Haas,  for  40  years  of 
service.” 

Haas  wouldn’t  mind  if  every 
special  day  came  twice  a year. 

“People  stop  by  my  office 
because  they  know  I decorate  for 
every  holiday  — and  I always  have 
candy  or  nuts.  1 go  from  Halloween 
to  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas. 

Then  it’s  Valentine’s,  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  and  Easter.  There’s  a big  lull 
until  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then 
another  lull  until  October  and  it’s 
Halloween  all  over  again.  I just  go 
from  season  to  season.  My  house  is 
the  same  way,  inside  and  out.  It 
borders  on  gaudy.” 

With  all  the  decorations  and 
candy,  Haas’  workspace  and  home 
are  quite  cozy.  But  chat  hasn’t 
prevented  her  from  getting  away 
from  time  to  time. 

"For  years  and  years,”  she  says, 

“I  was  known  as  ‘The  Gypsy.’  Every 
three  months,  I would  be  on  a plane 
or  off  on  a cruise.”  She’s  been  all 
over  the  Far  East  — from  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan  to  Singapore  and 
Thailand  — and  to  Hawaii  three 
times. 

"My  favorite  thing  has  always 
been  travelling.  I love  seeing  dif- 
ferent places.  I love  meeting 
people.” 

This  may  seem  odd  for  a woman 
who  has  stayed  put  at  Rush  for  40 
years  — using  a manual  Royal 
typewriter  in  those  early  days  — but 
Haas  thinks  it’s  easy  to  explain. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  like  that  much 
time  has  passed.  There  have  always 
been  changes.  There  are  always  new 
people.  It’s  always  new  and  exciting 
and  challenging.  1 cannot  imagine 
working  in  another  setting  — say  at 
an  insurance  company  or  something 
like  that.  I would  be  so  bored  — I 
mean  really,  reoi/y  bored.” 


Karen  S.  L\mb,  ND 
Linder  R.  Lyles 
Virginia  L.  Maclin 
Mar^'  T.  Mahon 
Virginia  S.  Maikler,  PhD 
Sandra  R.  Makow'ski 
Jolin  V.  Mathew 
Charles  F.  McKiel,  MD 
Herbert  J.  Miller 
Margarita  M.  Mojica 
Linda  A.  Moore 
Yolanda  Morgan 
Billy  Murphy 
Lolira  Nicks 
Willa  D.  Norwood 
Muriel  I.  Nutall 
Elizabeth  M.  Poulson 
Jorge  Ramirez 
Dawn  E.  Reimann 
Cynthia  Y.  Rhine 
Shirley  A.  Sapala 
Gail  Hollins  Scally 
Beverly  A.  Sisson 
Diane  M.  Skierkiewic: 
Susan  Stathos 
William  M.  Stover 
Jack  R.  Thiel 
Alicia  G.  Tiu 
Lydia  L.  Tordecilla 
Gordon  M.  Trenholme,  MD 
Diane  M.  Trexler 
John  E.  Trufant,  EdD 
Delia  P.  Uy 
Gail  M.  Valadez 
Karen  M.  Vehrs 
Phyllis  J.  Velez 
Marshall  M.  Warren 
Donella  Wilson 
Joarme  L.  Zelten 

20  YEARS 


This  year's  Alice  Sac/u  Mcmonal  Aufird  tfcnf  to  ciic  Dc/wrtincm  of  Family  McJicinc's  Dolores 
MoiuciTOSo/or  IkT  12  yews  of  dediaued  work  at  the  Ncighlyorhood  F(U?ti/v  I’nicticc  of  Pilsim. 


Isabel  C.  Lara 
Jui-Yun  Lee 
Dougla.s  L.  Leftridge 
Larry  J.  Lennix 
John  O.  Lepscier 
Alfordeen  Lewis 
Shirley  A.  London 
Martita  A.  Lopez 
Franklin  Losbanes 
Patricia  J.  Lundman 
Jeanne  Magalotti 
Robert  P,  Malcher 
Lindsey  D.  Mapp 
Virginia  E.  Markvart 
Paul  H.  Matz 
James  H.  Maul 
Marcella  C.  McGuire 
Willie  Mccruel 
Gladys  Medina-Cruz 
Denise  Marie  Meisl 
Donna  Mitchell 
Carolyn  L,  Murray 
Janet  L.  Nelson 
Ann  Nemeth 
Yvonne  E.  Nunn 
Lenore  B.  Opasinski 
Stephanie  Osborne 
J anise  Page 
Achyut  N.  Patel 
Willie  M.  Phillips 
Maurice  Porter 
Baroukh  Radfar,  MD 
Roberto  Ramirez 
Charmaine  Reed 
William  W.  Richardson 
David  G.  Rinaldi,  MD 
Johnny  Robinson 
Yvonne  Rogers 
Nereida  Ruiz 
Robert  P.  Russo 
Mary  T.  Saba 
Lang  K.  Sam 
Marilyn  L.  Sanders 
Shawntel  Santin 
Catherine  A.  Schneider 
Walter  Scott 
John  Segreti,  MD 
Suchart  Siritool 
Patricia  Steamey 
Donna  Stel 
Frank  A.  Stelter 
Mildred  Stiff 

Howard  T.  Strassner  Jr.  MD 
Katherine  Strutynski 
Joann  Taylor 
Charlene  Tlaomas 
Diann  Thomas 


Ethel  Alexander 
Lori  R.  Amkin 
Rene  V.  Balcita 
Regina  M.  Barden 
Thomas  A.  Beemsterboer 
Mabel  Behles 
Eugene  W.  Black 
Sandra  Boston 
MaryT  Brassil 
Lynne  T Braun 
Max  Douglas  Browm,  JD 
Michael  A.  Buck 
Norma  C.  Buenaflor 
Jean  A.  Campbell 
Ola  M.  Campbell 
Brenda  J.  Carlvin-Bowers 
Robert  E.  Carr 
Elvira  Carrizales 
Vicki  D.  Carter 
Diane  M.  Ceragioli 


Flora  E Chacon 
Robbie  Coleman 
William  Crump 
Tliomas  C.  Cutting 
Carol  L.  Davis 
Ernestine  Dean 
Gail  S.  Dewalt 
Natty  E.  Diaz 
Wilfredo  A.  Feliciano 
Denise  Givens 
Hazel  M.  Graham 
Walter  J.  Gruszecki 
Senka  Gvozdenovic 
Marilyn  E.  Hall 
Virginia  Hall 
Karen  E.  Hanley 
Patricia  P.  Hano 
Catherine  S.  Hardy 
Cheryl  L.  Hayes 
Rochelle  P Hemphill 
Dorothy  Hodges 
Chaochuan  Hu 
Sheila  A.  Hubbard 
Marcie  J.  Huna-Calandra 
Beth  S.  Isaacs 
Marianne  L.  Jagmin 
Ann  E.  Jankovich 
William  E.  Jenkins 
Donna  M.  Johnson 
Gertrudis  L.  Johnson 
Julie  M.  Karstrand 
Ilaben  P.  Kasudia 
Anton  Kaufmann 
Elias  M.  Kiros 
Edwin  E Kopytko 
Caroline  S.  Kunz 
Jerome  R.  Kuszak,  PhD 


'o:  Uiaw  Skierkiewicz  arid  Satuly  Malam'ski  at  the  Foimdcrs  Day  ti 
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Eugene  J'M. A.  Thonar,  PhD 

William  H.  Tice 

Irene  M.  P.  Toal 

Marie  T.  Tomiello 

Patricia  A.  Tramil 

Patricia  L.  Turner 

Stella  C.  Vasilatos 

Efren  G.  Vergara 

Ann  L.  Viernes 

Rosalia  Villarma 

Lorraine  Warren 

Martha  J.  Wash 

Rose  M.  Washington 

Caryl  1.  Weinberg 

Frank  M.  Wessely 

Jacqueline  Y.  Williams 

Kathryn  H.  Williams 

Lynwood  Willis 

Kung  V Wong 

Donna  F.  Wrenn 

Lloyd  E.  Young 

15  YEARS 

Yvonne  Allen-Stewart 
Ruby  L.  Archibald 
Michelle  A.  Armstead 
Mary  M.  Acha 
Georganna  Baker 
Robert  A.  Balk,  MD 
John  T Barron.  MD.  PhD 
Karen  N.  Batty 
Joseph  Beckom 
David  Bennett,  MD 
Bryan  Bernard 
Jeanne  M.  Billo 
Steven  D.  Bines,  MD 
Joel  A.  Block.  MD 
John  H.  Brill,  MD 
Joan  L.  Brundage,  ND 
Diane  L.  Bures 
Audrey  Carlson 
Laura  H.  Chu 
Brian  L.  Clary 
Cynthia  Cornelia,  MD 
Belinda  T.  Council 
Linda  M.  Curgian 
Richard  S.  Czackorowski 
Karen  L.  Dace 
Barbara  Dalcerro 
Rosie  L Davis 
Christine  H.  Deans 
Thomas  E.  Decoursey,  PhD 
Kathleen  R.  Delaney 
Daniel  J.  Deziel,  MD 
Elizabeth  Dowdell-Sheikh 
William  B.  Eagan  Jr 
Barbara  Engels-Scianna 
Janet  A.  Engstrom 
Gazella  Evans 


Glenn  Su/lii'an,  tiie  manager  of  i/ie  year  , knows  his  {niorities:  highugfirsi,  big  plague  second. 


Carol  J.  Farran,  DNSc 
Christina  Fox 
Narsis  Gamer 
Christine  A.  Garvey 
Anita  T Gewurz.  MD 
Fosetine  Grady 
Jamie  L.  Griesheimer 
Maire  C.  Guillen 
Lynne  A.  Gunn 
Kailash  C.  Gupta,  PhD 
Deborah  J.  Hall 
Beverly  Hancock 
Steven  M.  Hattori,  MD 
C.  Anderson  Hedberg,  MD 
Micheline  M.  Herard 
Dorothyann  G.  House 
Diana  D.  Huang 
Karen  Lois  James 
Ann  Janicki 
Kathryn  A.  Knorr 
Cheryl  B.  Knudson,  PhD 
Warren  Knudson,  PhD 
Daniel  J.  Kopanke 
Carol  Kraus 
Rose  Marie  Kuharchuk 
Sau'Ping  Kwan 
Connie  M.  Lambert 
Elizabeth  R.  Lang 
Clifford  Lauderdale 
Sharon  F.  Lawrence 
Ronald  H.  Lollar 
Marianne  C.  Long 
Carol  M.  Lydon 
Gina  M.  MacArthur 
Katherine  Maderak 
Shirley  Ann  Martin 
Jose  L.  Martinez 
Patrizia  N.  Me  Elroy 


Frank  Leavitt,  PhD 

What’s  changed  the  most  at  Rush 
during  the  last  35  years? 

“The  parking,”  jokes  Frank 
Leavitt,  PhD,  director  of  the  Section 
of  Psychology,  who  remembers  the 
days  when  the  parking  lot  was  just  a 


single  level  and  covered  only  about  a 

Diane  L.  McDaniels 

third  of  the  ground  that  today’s 

John  W.  Metcalf 

ninf  <itr,ry  cmirhir^.  ^rnipjoc 

Cheryl  A.  Mierendorf 

Like  the  Medical  Center  and  its 

Darryl  Morris 

growing  parking  needs,  Leavitt’s 

Lenora  Mosley 

Section  of  Psychology  has  bloomed 

Theresa  S.  Mui-Asai 

as  well. 

Cathy  Murphy 

"When  we  first  started  out,”  he 

Mary  K.  Nash 

says,  “we  were  a very  small  section  in 

Mary  L.  Nelson 

psychiatry.  Now  we’re  huge.  There 

Karen  Marie  Newton 

are  more  than  50  faculty  with 

Christine  Nicholas 

appointments  in  psychology,  at  all 

Nancy  K.  Novotny,  MD 

levels  throughout  the  institution. 

Debra  A U.  Boyle 

We’ve  become  integral  to  the 

Annie  L.  Page 

function  of  the  Medical  Center, 

Patricia  A.  Palmer 

whereas  when  I started  out,  we  were 

Ruth  A.  Parong 

a very  small  group  with  a very 

Sheilah  Pearsall 

narrow  focus.” 

Eileen  J.  Pehanich 

Leavitt's  professional  focus  has 

Palmira  Persoski 

been  anything  but  namtw  dtiring  his 

Daniel  W.  Fietryla 

years  at  Rush. 

Bennett  H.  Plotnick,  MD 

Early  on,  he  researched  the 

Ellis  A.  Pool 

psychology  of  pain,  particularly  back 

Christina  M.  Preucel 

pain.  He  ultimately  developed  a 

Julie  A.  Pruett 

nationally  recognized  pain  scale. 

hrank  Puc,  MU 

which  uses  verbal  cues  to  diagnose 

Carolyn  F.  Kae,  MU 

pain  that  has  no  apparent  physical 

Susan  J.  Reed 

origin.  For  the  last  15  years,  he  has 

Mary  Reynolds 

been  researching  dissociation  — 

David  J.  Rice,  JU 

how  the  conscious  mind  can  shut 

Roger  A.  Rodby,  MD 

down,  particularly  during  traumatic 

Cherilyn  Rutledge 

times,  and  how  the  repressed  mem- 

beymour  M.  babesin,  MD 

ories  from  those  times  can  be  recov- 

Judith  M.  Salitore 

ered.  He’s  been  using  what  he's 

Dora  A.  Sanchez 

discovered  about  dissociation  to  help 

Howard  N.  Sankary,  MD 

people  with  fibromyalgia,  or  wide- 

Marilyn  Saran 

spread  chronic  pain,  who,  Leavitt 

Sylvia  G.  Schwister 

has  noticed,  sometimes  complain 

L lanya  Elizabeth  Searcy 

about  memory  problems  and  mental 

confusion. 

e 


T/ie  P/um>i  Toum;  Alan  Wcinsicin , Dm’id  Fmuu’uiui  Mcin  KViii/vr,  /ijummici-sf.s  on  JO  and  J I Kellogg,  look  home  Teiwi-of'thcA\w  honors. 


"Usually  that’s  what  generates 
your  interest,"  Leavitt  says.  “You 
have  curious  problems  that  you  can’t 
resolve,  and  the  literature  doesn’t 
help  you.  So  you  start  doing  research 
on  the  area  of  particular  clinical 
need  at  the  time.” 

And  Rush,  with  its  diverse 
patient  population,  has  been  a great 
place  to  do  that  re.search. 

“It’s  been  a gcnxl  place  lor 
psychologists  to  work,"  Leavitt  says. 
“Plus.  I’ve  been  here  so  long,  I’m 
good  advertising  for  faculty  recruit- 
ing.” It’s  not  just  psychology  fecult^^ 
he’s  helped  to  recruit.  His  daughter 
Jacqueline  Leavitt,  MD.  is  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Says  the  proud  father,  “In 
another  40  years,  [people  will  be 
reading  aK^ut  her  in  this  spot.” 


June  2<XO 


30  years 


Jeanne  Slack,  DNSc 

Jeanne  Slack,  DNSC,  RN,  has  seen 
more  than  mere  change  in  her  30 
years  at  Rush.  She’s  witnessed  tlte 
evolution  of  her  profession,  with 
Rush  and  its  cutting-edge  approach 
to  nursing  leading  the  way.  “We 
were  20  years  ahead  of  our  time. 
Now  I kxik  back  and  think  how 
sc^me  places  are  just  catching  up  to 
what  we  were  doing  then,’’  she  says. 

Since  her  first  days  at  Rush  as  a 
nursing  assistant.  Slack  has  watched 
and  participated  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  nursing  from  a limited 
semiprofessional  role  to  an  integral 
part  of  patient  care.  She  fondly 
remembers  the  early  years  in  the 
College  of  Nursing  and  the  Medical 
Center,  when  people  traveled  from 
all  over  the  world  to  see  the  Rush 
model  of  nursing  — a model  that 
gave  nurses  more  autonomy  in 
patient  care  and  allowed  faculty* 
members  to  teach  as  well  as 
practice. 

As  the  profession  of  nursing 
advanced,  so  did  Slack.  “There 
have  been  so  many  opportunities 
and  challenges  at  Rush  that  it  has 
really  been  like  being  at  different 
places,’’  she  says.  During  her  time 
here,  Slack  has  moved  from  staff 
nurse  in  the  pediatric  intensive  care 
unit  to  administrator  and  teacher  at 
the  Rush  College  of  Nursing.  Along 
the  way,  she  helped  develop  the 
nursing  quality  assurance  and 
nursing  systems  management 
programs. 

Throughout  her  career  at  Rush. 
Slack’s  supervisors  consistently 
encouraged  her  to  pursue  advanced 
education.  She  has  earned  three 
degrees  since  joining  Rush  — her 
BSN  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  her  MS  and  DNSc  from  Rush 
University.  Today  Slack  is  a 
practitioner-teacher  and  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Maternal-Child  Nursing,  a 
department  she  helped  to  form. 
While  handling  the  responsibilities 
of  these  positions  she  also  juggles 
the  duties  of  interim  coordinator  of 
the  pediatric  critical  care  nurse 
practitioner  program  at  Rush 
College  of  Nursing  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  school-age  children. 

After  such  a long  stint  at  Rush, 
Slack  maintains  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  profession  as  well  as  for  the 
institution.  “At  Rush,  I’ve  seen 
what  nursing  can  contribute  to 
patient  care  and  I’ve  seen  it 
valued,"  she  says. 


Joyce  M.  ShindoUar 

Renee  M.  Ausberry 

Jean  M.  Silvestri,  MD 

Ana  M.  Badillo 

Papasani  V.  Suhbaiah,  PhD 

Juliana  Balderrama 

Marjorie  A.  Swift 

Michael  Barbee 

J.  Peter  Szidon,  MD 

Rt>se  Mary  Barbour 

Timothy  R.  Szygenda 

Linda  Barnes-Donkoh 

Janet  L.  Targi\sz 

Samantha  L.  Becker 

Sandra  K.  Terry 

Kim  R.  Bcllettiere 

Arlene  C.  Todd 

Loretta  Ann  Benton 

Roderick  K.  Tolbert 

Dana  Berry 

Linda  Trinley 

Ed  Robert  Blazek 

Denise  N.  Vallier 

James  E.  Bolden 

Kadtleen  A.  Vasque: 

Mar>’  A.  Borum 

Sharonda  Washington 

Vivian  M.  Bottoms 

EleanorJ.  Welch 

Mary  Pat  Bouck 

James  W.  Williams,  MD 

Janice  J.  Boyd 

Joyce  L.  Ziileger 

Maurice  K.  Boykin 
Samuel  J.  Brakel 

10  YEARS 

Patricia  C.  Bristol 

Adonis  Abrons 

Loretha  Brooks 

Kathy  Akins 

Maria  A.  Brosnan 

Joanne  AlciKk 

Latasha  D.  Brown 

Charisma  V.  Alfaro 

Leander  Brown 

Delxirali  L.  Allen 

Sandra  Bnnvn 

Lorraine  Allen 

Janice  M.  Buelow 

Denise  D.  Altheimer 

Laurel  A.  Burton  ThD 

Diana  Alvarez-Grzesiakowski 

Stuart  W.  Campbell,  PhD 

Arthur  L.  Anderson 

JtKelyn  C.  Carandang 

Russell  E.  Arnold 

Maria  D.  Carreon 

Deborah  A.  Arpin 

Jane  P.  Carrino 

Tammy  Ar\ia 

Florita  Q.  Cavan 

Coriiologist  Lloyd  Klcm.  MD.  tiboiv,  ceLbraics  10  years  in't/i  a hean-healihy  Ineakfasi. 


A busy  Chester  Januszewiki,  Medical  Center  Eni^neerinf’,  lalies  lus  logo. 


Jane  Orath.  PhD,  tivsistam  I'/ce  /ncsident  fur  Human  H 
cclehacc.  That  didn't  James  Fran/<enhich,  .senior  i 
presenring  CJrady  with  her  30-year  pin. 


Belinda  F.  Childs 

Signe  Chojnacki-Gleeson 

Sandra  L.  Christ 

James  C.  Chu  PhD 

Diane  Ciancanelli 

Maxine  Clark 

Vera  D.  Clinton 

Deirdre  A.  Clisham 

James  D.  Coleman 

Rita  T Connelly 

Jeanette  Coquinco 

Christine  A.  Costello 

Corazon  A.  Cruz 

Marcella  Cunningham- Watkins 

Kimberley  D.  Danner 

Sheila  Marie  Davies 

Beverly  Davis 

John  F.  Davis 

Leon  Davis 

Manelita  P.  Dayon 

Koen  De  Geest,  MD 

Carol  A.  De  Meo 

Rochelle  L.  Dean 

Angel  Delacruz 

Tommy  C.  Delaney 

LiliosaJ.  Deleon 

Thomas  Dent,  MD 

Maria  L.  Diab 

James  Dianovsky 

Mirian  E.  Diaz 

Catherine  A.  Dimou,  MD 

Lilia  L.  Dino 

Clarita  S.  Distor 

Erma  D.  Dixon 

Laura  A.  Dixon 

Edward  J.  Donner 

Marvin  Dunklin 

Kathleen  M.  Elkow 

David  M.  Estreen 

Evangeline  Evanich 

Denis  A.  Evans,  MD 

Hattie  B.  Evans 

Gayle  A.  Fewer 

Ann  B.  Fischer 

Judy  Ann  Fitzgerald 

Carmelo  Flores 

Georgina  T.  Flores 

Mary  M.  Ford 

E;irl  R.  Fox 

Arthur  Gaddam 

Steve  E.  Gadomski 

Katherine  M.  Gadus 

Sheila  Gamble 

Linda  D.  Gannon 

Anna  M.  Garza 

James  FI.  Gazdziak 


L'xoura’s,  spt’ru  »iost  of  Finmder'i  Day  ot/itTs  lo 

ice  ImsidciM  forC.orpcrcUe  mui  Hospital  A//airs,  from 


Donna  M.  Genovese 
Laura  L.  Girardi 
Lisa  M.  Girardi 
Anchita  T.  Gonzales 
Nathan  S.  Gordon 
Wendy  Gordon 
Vinay  B.  Gosai 
Barbara  A.  Gray 
Jason  L.  Grey 
Mark  Griggs 
Charles].  Grodzin 
Maria  I.  Guerra 
Christine  F.  Hngherg 
Shirley  L.  Hamilton 
Jean  M.  Harris 
Mary  K.  Hayden 
Debbie  J.  Haywood 
Antoinette  Henry 
James  Herdegen 
Geof¥rey  M.  Hihhert 
Barbara  D.  Hill 
Susan  L.  Hinze 
Joan  Holden 
Wallace  L.  Holloway 
Cherie  A.  Hopkins 
Tiffany  Houston 
Susan  F Howe 
Denise  Hughes 
Noel  A.  Hylton 
Elizabeth  Jackson 
Mary  R.  Jackson 
Steven  Jackson 
Eileen  Jaminski 
Marzena  Janusz 
Donna  Jennison 
Angelo  A.  Jerr\' 

Albert  Jimenez 
Antonina  S.  Jocom 
Debbie  A.  Johnson 
Randall  £.  Johnson 
Sherree  E.  Johnson 
Terry  R.  Jones 
Gerald  A.  Kaminski 
Constance  P.  Kappel 
Christi>pher  Kaspar 
Ian  D.  Katamay 
Robert  E.  Kaye 
Kart'll  L.  Kerrigan 
John  E.  Kitchen 
Lloyd  W.  Klein,  MD 
Marlon  B.  Kleinman 
Jeffrey  H.  Kordower,  PhD 
Mary  L.  Kreiter,  MD 
Mark  J.  Kuc 
Ann  Marie  E Lane 
Ann  M.  Lingan 


Steven  Lavender 
Jeanne  L.  Lawler 
Beverly  J.  Lee 
Robert  M.  Leven.  PhD 
Kelly  A.  Lewis 
Susanna  K.  Lindsey 
Richard  C.  Linhart 
Meryl  E.  Lipton,  MD,  PhD 
Sherry  L.  Liske 
Scott  K.  Logan 
Arlene  B.  Lt)wn 
Mark  Lumas 
Betty  J.  Maier 
Randal  M.  Makeln 
Enriqueta  Maldonado 
Ancy  A.  Mannancheril 
Udaya  L.  Marreddy 
Annette  M.  Mattea 
Andrew  Maturen  PhD 
Tlaeodore  Mazzone,  MD 
Janice  M.  McCarthy 
Samarah  McCoy 
Kimberly  D.  McCray 
Wanda  Megregor 
Bridget  Mcnamara 
Grigori  B.  Melikian 
Lorraine  A.  Mendez 
Damon  L.  Metcalfe 
Dianne  H.  Meyer,  PhD 
Lois  A.  Mieszala 
Susan  Quilaton  Miran 
Francisco].  Miranda 
Deborah  E Moody 
McKinley  Moore,  Jr. 
Christine  Moore 
Jose  L.  Moreno 
Angela  Jean  Morgan 
Anthony  Murray 
Beverly  A.  Murry 
Beverly  J.  Myers 
Lisa  Marie  Narine 
Raghu  N.  Natarajan 
Layne  A.  Novak 
Shunseen  Nowlin 
Judith  Ann  O’Keefe 
Eileen  E.  O’Neill 
Marilyn  E.  O’Rourke 
Karen  M.  Oberman 
Romelia  Ortega 
Carlos  Osorio 
Alexandra  Paganis 
Ludella  Page 
Carolyn  L.  Palmer 
Kimberly  A.  Parker 
11a  j.  Patel 
Kaushik  R.  Patel 
Sonal  N.  Patel 
Leslie  Marie  Patterson 
Timothy  J.  Paul 
Andrea  G Pekotske 
Barbara  A.  Penn 
Maryann  Perry 
Mar^'ann  T Petro 
Susan  P.  Piazza 
Janice  L.  Podolski 
Jordan  B.  Pritikin 
Cher>'l  A.  Piilio 
Elaine  K.  Pyle 
Armin  R.  Quinonez 
Steven  P.  Ramos 
Casandra  L.  Reed 
Denise  M.  Reed 
Pamela  Ann  Reeder 
Cai'Zhen  Ren 
Shelia  D.  Rice 
Debra  A.  Riley 
Shirley  A.  Roberts 
Judith  B.  Robins 
Beverly  A.  Robinson 
Janis  D.  Robinson 
Yolanda  F.  Robinson 
Jacqueline  Robinson-Rufti 


Aver)’  Miller,  senior  vice  president  for  Corporate  ami  E.vtcnwl  Affairs,  learns  tiuit  som 
/lands/ioke  just  doesn't  cut  it. 

E.  Rene  Rodriguez,  MD 

Selmer  Spexet 

Carmen  M.  Rodrigue: 

Perry  L.  Stanek 

Yolanda  C.  Rogers 

William  E.  Statler 

L\Tine  Rosenberg 

Glenn  T.  Stebbins,  PhD 

Howard].  Rosenblate,  MD 

Jon  A.  Steinhagen 

Robert  S.  Rosenson,  MD 

Irene  E.  Stewart 

Jennifer  Marie  Ryan 

Nicole  R.  Stewart 

Julia  E.  Salgado 

Beverly  A.  Story 

Richard  H.  Sandler 

Deborah  S.  Sunblade 

Michele  Sanford 

Ellis  J.  Talbert.  MD 

Linda  K.  Sapp  Ellison 

Audrey  C.  Taylor 

Celeste  Saravia 

Ronald  G.  Terrell 

Bobby  V.  Scott 

Olymphia  R.  Tesoro 

Gerald  L.  Scott 

James  T.  Thomas 

Ronnie  G.  Seastrunk 

Anna  L.  Tordecilla-Nazareth 

Eva  G.  Sebastian 

Tracy  L.  Tubackt 

Corazon  A.  Seguban 

Portia  Turner 

Mercedes  M.  Selvarajan 

Karen  A.  Uher 

Winston  Sequeira 

Leonard  A.  Valentino.  MD 

Kathleen  Shanks 

Catherine  M.  Vega 

Kathryn  C.  Shaw 

Doris  Vidaver-Cohen 

Roman  E.  Shirokov 

Annabelle  Volgman,  MD 

Linda  M.  Simon 

A Lynne  Wachowski 

Scott  W.  Simon 

Rosa  E.  Wade 

Patricia  C.  Skanilis 

Valerie  E,  Walker 

Tamar  F.  Skidelsky 

Maura  Walsh 

Johnnie  R.  Slatton 

Lorice  Waters 

Gertrude  Smart 

Barbara  A.  Welch 

Catherine  L.  Smith 

Deborah  A.  Wessely-Kelly 

Joyce  A.  Smith 

Martha  M.  Westbrook 

Lemard  Smith 

Jeffrey  D.  Westphal 

Michael  Smith,  MD 

Clarence  Williams 

Barbara  Soltes,  MD 

Donna  M.  Williams 

Leonides  B.  Soriano  Sr 

Lettie  Wilmer 

Peter  J.  Sowinski 

Judith  Wolt-Bugayong 

Jc«Ro 
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m hiBui.  Vondlc  W’lUiams /onu;  /vist  CiimphcW  AukJiii  icmners.  L to  R:  Rclvcca 
DiXiinxg.  PhD,  RD.  \V'*iliv  Mto;,  Geoiigf  SMf/ios.  Rc^iiviU  “Htus"  Aiitnm,  J«me  C.  Grfld>’, 
PW5,  Len\v  Inin  iDui  D(ile  Cwnha. 


Susan  Marie  Woniiak 
Mereside  Wrencher 
Xiulong  Xu 

Carmelitta  M.  Yarbrough 
Jacqueline  Young 
Wen-Hou  Yu 

5 YEARS 

Eli:abechJ.  Abraham 
Nimit  K.  Aggarw’al 
Jose  Lou  Alaba 
Francis  Andrew  Almeda 
Joseph  J.  Amato,  MD 
Audre  K.  Ambucas 
Gwendolyn  Ames 
Jenny  Anast 
Philip  S.  Andersen 
Elbabeth  Anderson 
Jennifer  J.  Anderson 
Aaron  J.  Asher 
Tina  F.  Astorino 
Christopher  Asztabski 
Ajay  Baddi 
Sheila  M.  Badri 
Lucy  A.  Bakulinski 
Dana  Bamect 
Eva  B.  Barrera 
Roberto  V.  Barresi 
Vemis  Barrier-Likes 
Pamela  M.  Battista 
Dawn  M.  Beaulieu 
Brenda  Bell 
David  W.A.  Beno 
Kathleen  J.  Bezdek 
Sucai  Bi 
Donna  M.  Biere 
Christine  M.  Bishop 
Stephanie  R.  Black 
Brett  A-  Blair 
Michele  Blandin 
Donna  C.  Blatt 
Gayle  O.  Booth 
Julia  Bowman 
Dorothy  Brandon 
Beverly  A.  Brantley 
Kathleen  A.  Bredael 
Sofya  A.  Brener-Goodman 
Marylou  Briglio 
Darryl  M.  Bronson,  MD 
Pamela  L.  Brooks 
Betty  J.  Brown 
Blossom  Brown 
Deborah  Brown 
Denise  Brown 
Felicia  L.  Brown 
Jessie  Brown 
Shuntay  Brown 
Laura  M.  Bruce 
David  Bryant 
Deborah  A.  Bryk-Serva 
Jocelyn  1.  Buckingham 


Mary  B.  Buczek 

Juanita  Buentello 

Eddie  Bunch 

Theresa  M.  Burkhart 

Diane  Burton 

Joanne  P.  Bushong 

James  E.  Butler 

Marv'beth  Byrne 

Susan  M.  Campbell 

Willie  Ruth  Carless 

Margaret  N.  Carr 

Michelle  Carter 

Zipporah  J.  Carter 

Dorota  K.  Celinska 

I'Ja  Chan 

Calvin  J.  Chany  11 

Shande  Chen 

Martha  E.  Christy 

Yaping  Chu 

Debbie  Clark 

Sabrina  Cleland-Ceviker 

Mary  E.  Close 

Albert  Cohen 

Connie  R.  Cole 

Marie  Collier 

Debra  A.  Conneely 

Jacklyan  O.  Cook 

Maxine  R.  Cooper 

Annette  Coppage 

James  P.  Corso 

Nancy  Wade  Crabill 

Linda  M.  Crofoot 

Charles  A.  Crotteau,  MD 

Antonio  G.  Cruz 

Rose  M.  Cunningham 

Remaniji  Daniel 

Saleem  E.  Dar 

Diane  Charlotte  Dathe 

Imogene  Davis  Neely 

Jewel  Davis 

Walter  De  Angelo 

Enrique  De  La  Vega 

Dilini  DeVas  Gunawardhane 

Audrey  P.  Dean 

Ann  R Delacruz 

Carmela  Delrosario-Patti 

Bonnie  Lynn  Devroe 

Frank  Diaz  Jr 

Josephine  M.  Diaz 

Denone  E,  Dillard 

Erlinda  B.  Domagas 

Robert  S.  Donovan 

NoeleenT.  Doogan 

Belva  F.  Dorris 

Brian  S.  D(^uglas 

Laura  1.  Doyle 

Mary  E.  Dunlevy 

Eileen  M.  Dwyer 

Jennifer  S.  Earvolino,  MD 

Cordus  Easington 

Fidel  Echevarria,  MD 


Marc  A.  Edwards 
Timothy  K.  Egan 
Onyinye  U.  Egorugw'u 
Pamela  P.  Ellis 
Ellen  M.  Elpem 
Cheryl  A.  Evers 
Thomas  G.  Fallows 
Bernard  J.  Feldman 
FeleciaGail  Files 
William  R.  Fitzgerald 
Didier  Flament 
Javier  Flores 
Steven  Flowers 
Colleen  E Flynn 
Edward  Foley,  MD 
Mina  Foroohar 
David  G.  Frame 
Sandra  L.  Frank 
James  T.  Frankenbach 
Michael  C.  Frankenstein 
Brian  C.  Fruin 
Evanella  Fullilove 
Doris  Furcron 
Janet  A.  Funnan 
Alice  A.  FunimotO'Dawson 
Estelita  R.  Garcia 
Melissa  A.  Garcia 
Judith  J.  Garrison 
Annie  Gaston 
Beatrice  Gates 
Patricia  H.  Gavin 
Anthony  Gee 
Jeffery  J.  Geller 
Dianne  G.  Gentile 
Tonia  Q.  George 
Ronald  Gerona 
Veronica  Gheorghiu 
Alice  Gibson 
Laurence  F.  Gibson 
Felecia  J.  Gilet 
Bernadette  M.  Gillard 
Barbara  J.  Girard 
Marina  Goldman 
Pedro  Roy  Gonzales 
Linda  Gonzalez 
Milagros  A.  Gonzalez 
Evelyn  Mildred  Goodwin 
Bobby  Green 
Cherrie  A.  Green 
Debra  A.  Green 
Linda  Greenberg 
Lynn  A.  Grenier 
Darlene  P.  Griffin 
Terry  L.  Griffin 
Sandra  D.  Griggs 
Kate  K Gunnell 
Donald  L.  Gunter 
Shalina  Gupta-Burt,  MD 
Macrina  Gutierrez 
Jennifer  A.  Hackett 
Cameron  Haery 
Julie  A.  Hale 
Lynn  M.  Hall 
Derrye  Hamer 
Jean  Han  Ren 
Joan  E.  Harrington 
Diane  Harris 
Evelyn  Harris 
Jacqueline  L.  Harrison 
Janaya  N.  Harvey 
Marjorie  Haseley 
Scott  G.  Haslet 
Dora  F.  Haynes 
Catherine  A.  Healy 
Richard  C.  Heckel 
Patricia  Henderson 
Judithe  Hernandez  Neikrug 
Alain  L.  Heroux,  MD 
Dina  Hess 
Debra  A.  Hobson 
Jennifer  Hoke  Minushkin 
Nicole  R.  Holland 


Faye  Hollingsworth 
Margaret  E.  Holmes,  MD 
Erich  E,  Hornbach 
Linda  C.  Horton 
John  E.  Houlihan 
Charlene  E.  Howlett 
Robert  Hughes 
Ren-Her  Hwang 
Joseph  lacopelli 
Mary  E,  Ingole 
Vimvady  B.  Insisiengmay 
Diana  M.  Isaacs 
Daniel  T.  Ivankovich,  MD 
Irene  Izquierdo 
Amy  E.  Jachim 
Andrea  M.  Jackson 
Debra  Z.  Jackson 
KrystynaJ.  Jaffe 
Reba  James 
Kristi  L.  Janikula 
Chester  J . Januszewski 
Susan  J.  Jaseckas 
Theodore  Jasionowski 
Miroslaw  Jazgier 
Sharon  Jennnings 
Mary  D.  Jeskey 
Virginia  Jimenez 
Cynthia  W.  Johnson 
Marie  Jones 
Sherila  R.  Jones 
Jackie  L.  Jordon 
Oluwatoyin  J.  Joseph 
Sandra  Joseph 
Karen  R.  Judy,  MD 
Sejal  K.  Kalawadia 
Inez  P.  Kates 
George  Katsamakis 
Suman  Kaur 
Donna  M.  Kayman 
Janis  L Kearney 
Melissa  A.  Keller 
Georgia  A.  Kelly 
Deborah  Kemper 
Gail  B.  Kempster 
Kimberly  S.  Kenton 
Wang  Kewei 
Flora  J.  Kidd 
Melissa  T.  Kim 
Amy  M.  Kimura 
Felicia  Kirby 
Karen  A.  Klafeta 
Paulette  E.  Klarin 
Gregory  R.  Klein 
William  Kneitz 
Elizabeth  C.  Kolzow 
Aikaterini  Kompoliti,  MD 
Catherine  J.  Koop 
Sini  Koshy 
Mary  H.  Kowal 


Pnjinunm'K.  Kuviiiu,  P/iD,  .smiles /<ir  [lie 
Ciinu’ra  os  he  mvai(s  his  |)in  for  30  years  of 
service  ai  ilie  Medical  CenkT. 


Avery  Miller  ctingrawkites  William  Kidiardvm  u 

71  20  years  at  Ricsh. 

Marina  Krasnopolskaya 

Stefanie  R.  Moore 

Karen  B.  Kreiner 

Bradley  B.  Morales 

Harlan  S.  Krinsky 

Mary  L.  Moreno 

Flavio  S.  Lamorticella 

Thomas  P.  Morgan 

Michael  J.  Landgarten 

Teresa  T Moro 

Valerie  L.  Larkin 

Barbara  Murowicka  Tusz 

Elizabeth  Lawlor 

Julie  Murphy 

Jacqueline  D.  Leavitt 

Beth  S.  Nachtsheim 

Muriel  Ingrid  Lee 

Michael  B.  Nainys 

Lynn  A.  Lengemann 

Christopher  C.  Najafi,  MD 

Timothy  B.  Lesage 

Kelly  Nash 

Rachel  K-  Levin 

David  D.  Nedeff 

Yelena  Levitin 

Martha  D.  Neilson 

Nelson  Lewis 

Emel  L.  Nelson 

Chenyi  Lin 

Janet  Nemec 

Katherine  J.  Liu 

Jill  Newsham 

Anthony  Lt>eb 

Ghadeer  A.  Nofal 

Donette  E.  Lofgrcn 

Frances  E.  Norlock 

Raymundo  B.  Logan 

David  Novosad 

Cynthia  L.  Long 

Sharon  Nugent 

Kateva  M.  Lope: 

Janice  Nuuhiwa 

Jerry  W.  Lowery 

Theresa  O’Carroll 

Dana  Marie  Luedke 

Maribeth  L.  O’Connell 

Josette  M.  Lugtu 

Kelly  E.  O'Connor 

Leejoyce  Mack 

Emer  M.  O’Loughlin 

Angela  C.  Maguire 

Michael  J.  O'Shea 

Mary  Jo  Mahan 

Evan  S.  Oblonsky 

Sylvia  Mahone-Calhoun 

Cynthia  M.  Olloway 

Hosie  Martin 

Caesar  Ordonez 

Stacia  K.  Martin 

Zdenka  Ostoj  ic 

Mary  Mason 

Jeffrey  M.  Otto 

Mona  M.  Mason 

Nancy  M.  Pabon 

Minna  B.  Masor 

Teanna  M Pagliarulo 

Koichi  Masuda 

Rong  Qiong  Pan 

Jill  M Mathews 

Mark  Panarese 

Joseph  Maxwell 

Jeri  0.  Papuga 

Rhonda  L.  Mays 

Susan  L.  Parr 

Lorita  Me  Coy 

Subhash  Patel,  MD 

Thomas  G.  Me  Cracken 

Barbara  S.  Pearson 

Marsha  R.  Me  Creary 

Rosemary  Peate 

Nancy  A.  Me  Govern 

Noemi  Perez 

Thomas  J.  Me  Nulty 

Rosalie  Perez 

Rebecca  McAllister 

Robin  Perkins 

Jennifer  McFadden 

Lynn  A.  Peters 

Jane  McNeil 

Jennifer  A.  Petersen 

Maiy'  Meengs 

Andrea  J.  Petrovich 

Renee  Mehlingcr-Mitchell,  MD 

Lori  Phillips 

Terri  Messinides 

Marcia  A.  Phillips 

Janice  Miller 

Patricia  Piasecki 

Joanne  M.  Miller 

Collin  C.  Pick 

Renee  Miller 

Jonnie  M.  Piggott 

Rosea  M.  Miller 

Amy  Plotnick 

Joel  Miranda 

Gregory  T Podraza 

Cezary  S.  Miskiewicz 

Daniel  G.  Pokorski 

Latara  Mitchell 

Xavier  F.  Pombar,  DO 

Collette  R.  Moak 

Toni  C.  Purvis 

Sara  Mobasseri 

Liliana  Quesada 

Margaret  M.  Moonan 

Jennifer  Quinnert 

Parrish  D.  Moore 

Rema  Raman 

Richard  Rapp 
Karen  L.  Ray-Williams 
Mary  Rechenmacher 
Venita  R.  Reed 
Brendan  Reilly 
Roya  L.  Rezaee 
Sandra  Ritchie 
Kimberlerin  Robir^on 
Elizabeth  Rodriguez 
Julianne  Rodriguez 
Nicolas  Rodriguez 
Lawrence  Rosenberg 
Karon  L.  Rubens 
Linda  Rufer.  MD 
Alice  Ruiz 
Steven  Ruohomaki 
Jennifer  Ryan 
Nishi  Barma  Sahgal 
Rosemary  Salas 
Moeen  A.  Saleem 
Mitchell  T.  Saltzberg,  MD 
Araceli  Sanchez 
Norma  Sandoval 
Lynese  Lorene  Sarazen 
Carlos  Saucedo 
Ziba  Savodjbolagchilar 
Virendra  Saxena,  MD 
Michael  J.  Schneck,  MD 
Lisa  B.  Schweihs 
Deborah  A.  Scott 
Rhonda  Scott 
Michelle  Seaton-Reese 
Asya  L.  Segalene 
Mala  Shah 
Sitara  B.  Shard,  MD 
Madhu  Sharma 
Viola  Shaw 

David  M.  Shenker,  MD 
Wasif  H.  Shirazi 
Sharon  Sholiton 
Cara  Shoss 


Crystal  Stiffend 
Theresa  H.  Stoica 
Karen  L.  Stratton 
Margaret  W.  Sullivan 
Rita  Tamondong  Garcia 
Manish  M.  Tanna 
Margaret  A.  Taylor 
Mary  Terry 
Helen  M.  Thamm 
Michael  D.  Tharp.  MD 
Melissa  B.  Thebaud 
Celia  Thomas 
Evelyn  E Thomas 
Patricia  A Thomas 
Victoria  Thompson 
Laura  R.  Tishey 
Denise  M.  Tolefree 
Linda  M.  Towner 
Bernard  Trinidad 
Donna  Turetgen 
Lisa  L.  Valentin 
Barbara  A.  Vanek 
Oscar  Vargas  Jr 
Clarence  S.  Vaughn 
Sonja  Velins 
Marie  Venturini 
Rafael  H.  Villarosa 
Wendy  R.  Vishny 
Robin  Rose  Wagner 
Jolynn  Walden 
Elbert  Walker 
Rhonda  L.  Walker 
Marilyn  J.  Walstrom 
Qi  E Wang 
James  O.  Washington 
Samala  Washington 
Constance  L.  Weissman 
Mary  Colleen  Welles 
Bryan  E.  Wells 
Deidre  E,  Wesley 
Laura  C.  Whisler 


Leo  i\i  Hem'ko//.  MD.  Ritsh  Inesijent  and  CEO,  sfvaks  I\[otc  the  Fuimdcr. 

Mely  T Silva 

Emily  White 

Angela  R.  Sims 

Kenneth  White 

Margo  L.  Sipiora 

Margaret  M.  Widel 

Nadine  M.  Slosar 

Stanley  L.  Wiener 

David  M.  Smink 

Terrie  J.  Wilbom 

Elizabeth  Smith 

Diana  Williams 

Heather  E.  Smith 

Kemberly  L.  Williams 

Amandeep  Sodhi 

Remona  O.  Williams 

Peter  C.  Sodt,  MD 

Terian  P.  Williams 

Scott  E.  Sonnenschein 

Leonard  L.  Wnek 

Hilda  S.  Soyode 

Jack  Wolowski 

Robert  S.  Spadoni 

Denise  Wonsover 

Stefanie  Spanier  Mingolelli,  MD 

Jolanda  S.  Woods 

Arlene  M.  Sperhac 

Yolanda  Y.  Woods 

Ladonna  M.  Spinks 

Nicole  C.  Wright 

Daniel  J.  Spitz 

Dengping  Yin 

Marianne  K Squiller 

Caroline  Y.  Yoon 

Alexander  Starr 

Kristine  E.  Yung 

Jennifer  L.  Steel 

Kimberly  Zajezenko 

Naomi  D.  Stephens 

Mario  Zarantenello 

Barbara  Stewart 

Julius  Zebrauskas 

. Day  ilmikT. 
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Quarterly  Awards 


W\at  else  can  be  siiid  about  rbe  Rush  employees  who  are  recognized 
It  tlu'  quarterly  luncheims?  They  are,  quite  simply,  the  best  of  the 
K'st.  Their  patients,  super\'isors  and  co-workers  know  it  — and  now,  so 
di>es  the  rest  of  the  Mevlical  Center. 


Employee  Of  the  Quarter 
CartosGenti 

In  Cardiology  and  Internal 
Medicine’s  Echocardiography  Lab, 
it’s  coordinator  Carlos  Gentil  who 
keeps  thin^  running  smoothly.  That 
usually  means  coming  in  early  to  get 
everything  set  up  and  in  its  proper 
place  before  the  day  begins.  But 
Gentil  never  forgets  that  the  effort 


n/lmger  Of  the  Quarter 
ApiwM  Payne 

Arnold  Payne’s  employees  at  the 
Johnston  R.  Btwman  Center  all 
agree:  the  Geriatric  Nursing  unit 
service  manager  is  always  there  for 
them.  Payne  keeps  his  employees 
well  informed,  and  he’s  available 
any  time  they  need  him.  to  discuss 
problems  or  difficult  situations,  or 
just  to  listen.  And  talk  about  being 
diere  — Payme  spent  January  first 
here  at  Rush,  helping  out  with  the 
big  Y2K  changeover,  and  it  was  his 
birthday  to  Uxit. 


he  puts  into  organization  is  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  patients. 

in  addition  to  his  efficient 
manner,  Gentil  always  has  a 
calmness  about  him,  which  he 
brightens  with  a smile.  In 
combination,  these  attributes  help 
to  reassure  Rush  patients  that  a 
compassionate  and  competent 
person  is  caring  for  them. 


Team  of  tfie  Quarter 
Medcai  Center  Engmeer^ 
Bectrical  and  Bectronics  Stiop 

It’s  a big  team  — 26  employees  — 
hut  when  you’re  talking  about  2.3 
million  square  feet  of  space,  you 
need  a large  team.  Plus,  this  is  the 


crew  that  stood  on  the  front  lines  of 
the  Medical  Center’s  preparations 
for  Y2K  — installing  emergency 
power  and  telephone  lines  and 
testing  and  retesting  the  emergency 
power  and  communications  systems. 


Riish\fimhncnfdefa\SL  . in  alphahcttcol  ordci . Alfred  Ayala.  Bob  Bimhiuin,  Cesar 
C.hmni't,  Du”vne  Dillard.  W tdtei'  Diimhrow^ki,  Jn/m  (iau'lnidu,  W'aiier  Gru-s^eclci, 
Hou«rJ  Hi.yi,  Gerald  fsammilu.  Jo/irt  Dnus.  Paid  Man'i/n.  Kay  McGill.  Marnn  MisIceuVs. 
Henry  Onrixindc,  James  Picirostak.  Sieiv  Ramos.  Jr^hn  Karucri.  Nic/iolos  Rcxlri^ie;. 
i.loTtiii-  >c/degel.  W'<dter  Scott,  George  Stadu>s,  Prank  Sflter,  John  Tayh/r,  Richard 
Udseih,  Frank  W<.  'dey  Kenneth  \V''ilhan.  Darryl  W^illiams,  Ray  William.s 


Carol  Siege  n/temorial  Award 

Each  quarter,  two  employees  are 
recognized  for  the  excellence  and 
pride  they  bring  to  the  departments 
of  Medical  Center  Engineering  and 
Environmental  Services.  In  1979, 
patient  Carol  Stege  noticed  that 

Medical  Center  Engineering 

Anita  Chavez 
Jacqueline  Harrell 
LeAnna  Harris 
Jada  Hutton 
Janie  Lewis 


level  of  dedication  and  concern  in 
the  housekeeping  and  support 
service  team  members  she  met  and 
wanted  to  thank  them  for  their 
part  in  making  her  feel  better.  Her 
family  established  this  award  to  do 
just  that. 

Environmental  Services 

Enrique  Gutierrez 


Rush  medical  waste  reduction  continues 


We're  doing  it  in  the  OR.  We’re 
doing  it  in  the  Surgical  Inten- 
•sive  Care  Unit  and  the  Cardiac  Cath- 
eterization Lab.  We’re  doing  it  all  over 
Rush:  Saving  lives,  yes  — but  also  re- 
ducing medical  waste. 

In  1999,  Rush  dispased  of  325,000 
fewer  pounds  of  medical  waste  than  it 
did  in  1998  — a reduction  of  more 
than  20  percent.  The  monthly  average 
of  medical  waste  went  from  1 1 1 ,000 
IKs.  in  1998  to  a more  environment- 
ally friendly  90,000  IKs.  in  1999.  Tliis 
year’s  goal  is  to  reduce  the  1 999  figures 
by  another  15  percent. 

How  is  Rush  doing  it  I First,  by 
alucating  employees  about  separating 
garbage  from  medical  waste,  and  then 
making  it  easier  tor  them  to  do  this  by 
providing  the  right  kind  of  receptacles 
for  each.  Medical  waste  goes  in  red 
bags  that  require  special  handling. 
Everyday  w’aste  — lunch  bag.s,  IV  hags 
and  tubing,  or  bed  pans,  for  example 
— goes  in  the  everyday  trash.  By 
working  to  keep  the  two  separate,  the 
Medical  Center  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  waste  requiring  special 
handling  that  it  must  dispose  of  each 
day,  month  and  year. 

According  to  Sue  Huerta.  MS, 
RN,  director  of  nursing  systems,  the 
toughest  part  for  nurses  was  learning 
that  not  every  bloody  bandage  needs 
to  be  disposed  of  in  a red  bag. 

"Nurses  are  very  concerned  about 
preventing  the  spread  of  infection,  so 
we’re  used  to  erring  on  the  side  of 
caution,”  says  Huerta.  "But  where  do 
you  put  your  used  gauze  and  infant 
diapers  when  you’re  at  home?  In  the 
trash.  It  ttx)k  a little  education  to 
remind  us  of  char." 

But  all  of  the  education  and  red 
bags  in  the  world  might  not  have 
worked  if  Rush  employees  hadn't 
gotten  behind  the  drive  to  reduce 
medical  waste. 


"Without  them,  this  just  wouldn’t 
have  been  possible,”  says  Philip 
Dugger,  now  of  radiation  safety,  who 
helped  design,  implement  and 
monitor  the  waste  reduction  plan  for 
occupational  safety.  "To  have  gotten 
this  program  up  and  running  so  quick- 
ly would  have  been  an  amazing  ac- 
complishment in  a smaller  hospital. 

To  have  done  it  in  an  institution  of 
Rush's  size  is  just  phenomenal." 

“The  nurses  are  dicing  it  because 
their  hearts  are  in  it,"  Dugger  says. 
"They  know  this  is  a responsible  thing 
to  do  — lor  patients,  for  the  com- 
munity and  for  the  environment.” 
Dugger  also  credits  the  work  of  unit 
and  area  managers  and  staff,  as  well  as 
environmental  services. 

Rush  isn’t  alone  in  its  effort  to 
reduce  medical  waste.  Nationwide, 
hospitals  have  agreed  — via  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding 
benveen  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  American  Med- 
ical Asscxiatitni  and  the  American 
Nursing  Association  — to  reduce 
medical  waste  by  33  percent  before 
2005  and  by  50  percent  before  2010. 
Tlae  agreement  also  aims  to  virtually 
eliminate  hospital  mercury  waste  by 
2005.  Mercury,  found  in  thermometers 
and  certain  other  liealtli  care  pro- 
ducts, can,  when  disposed  of,  enter  the 
food  and  water  supply.  Exposure  to 
mercury  can  affect  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  kidneys  and  liver.  Rush  no 
longer  purchases  mercury  thermo- 
meters and  has  been  eliminating  otlaer 
mercury-containing  products  where 
feasible. 

For  infomiation  on  how  you  and 
your  department  can  help  reduce  med- 
ical waste  at  Rush  — and  help  make 
medical  waste  reduction  in  2000  as 
successful  as  it  was  last  year  — contact 
occupational  safety  at  2-7233.  ■ 


Rush  research:  what's  next? 


The  Medical  Center  recently  held  rihhon-cutting  ceremonies  for  the  new 
Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn  Research  Building.  Tliis  new  facility  will  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  research  space  available  at  Rush  and  provide 
opportunities  for  even  more  collaboration  among  scientists  from  different 
departments  and  fields. 

The  next  issue  of  NemRourub  will  feature  the  full  story  — and  the  full 
picture  — on  the  festivities,  on  the  exciting  work  that  will  he  going  on  in  the 
new  building  and  on  what  it  all  means  for  the  future  of  research  at  Rush. 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday Saturday 


1 

2 

eo 

4 

Food  and  Interesting 
Tidbits  (F.l.T.)  Club; 

1 1:15  to  1 1:45  a.m.  See 
Employee  Wellness 
below. 

5 

Yoga:  Thursdays 
through  July  27,  1 to  2 
p.m..  Armour  994. 
Increase  your  flex- 
ibility, strength  and 
balance.  Register  by 
paying  $15  fee. 

6 

Volleyball  Club: 
Fridays  in  July,  nexm  to 
1 p.m.  See  Employee 
Wellness  below. 

7 

00 

CD 

Better  Letters  and 
Memos;  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  See  LEAP 
courses  beloiv. 

10 

11 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express:  “Looking  at 
Your  Credit  Report,” 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  Learn 
the  basics,  then  register 
for  a private  credit  ses- 
sion on  july  19.  Call  2- 
2817  to  register.  ^ ^ 

Rush  Summer  Book 
Club:  Fraud,  noon  to 
1 p.m.  in  Employee 
Wellness.  Save  25% 
off  this  month’s 
selection  at  the 
Patient  Library,  450 
Armour. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Conflict  Doesn’t 
Mean  a Fight:  1 to  4 
p.m.  See  LEAP  courses 
below. 

17 

18 

Attendance  Issues:  9 to 
10:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
courses  below. 

Mind  Body  Series: 
"Pilates  Evolved  Mat 
Workout,”  12:15  to  1 
p.m.  See  Employee 
Wellness  below. 

19 

Lunch  ‘N'Leam:  "Car 
Basics  11.”  12:15  to  1 
p.m.  Learn  how  to  buy 
a used  car  and  change 
a flat  from  the  Parking 
Garage’s  Parnell 
Duroseau.  Call  2-2817 
to  register. 

20 

21 

22 

eo 

CM 

J 

24 

Lunch  ‘N'Learn: 
"Learning  to  LEAP." 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  See 
Employee  Wellness 
below. 

Telephone  Skills 
Training:  8:30  to  11 
a.m.  See  LEAP  ft|- 
courses  below.  LU 

Lunch  ‘N’Learn: 
"Dental  Update,”  12:15 
to  1 p.m.  Robert  John, 
DDS,  of  Dental  Group, 
Ltd.,  discusses  the 
latest  dental  treatment 
options.  Call  2-2817  to 
register.  g0 

High-Performance 
Performance 
Evaluation:  10  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  See  LEAP 
courses  below. 

27 

28 

ro 

■ EMPLOYEE  WELLNESS  COURSES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  clavsses  will  he  held  at  the  Wellness  Center.  Suite 
1 1 4,  707  S.  Wood.  To  register,  call  2-28 1 7. 

AePOlliCS  — Everything  from  cross  training  to  low-impact  classes  offered  at 
noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout  the  week  in  d94  Armour  Academic  Facility. 

Food  and  Fitness  Interesting  Tidbits  (F.I.I.)  Club  — Struggling  to  build  a healthy 
lifestyle  in  a not  so  healthy  society?  Get  on  track  toward  weight  loss,  increased 
energy  and  reduced  risk  for  disease.  Ever>'  Wednesday,  1 1:15  a.m.  to  1 1:45  a.m. 
Ongoing  $2  weekly  fee.  New  members  pay  $30  for  guidebook  and  workbook. 

Volleybsll  Club,  July  7-28  — Games  are  every  Friday,  noon  to  1 p.m.,  behind 
Human  Resources.  Register  for  this  free  club  by  july  4. 

Tennis  lessons,  July  11-27  — Midtown  Tennis  Club  will  be  providing  six 
beginner  tennis  lessons  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  July  1 1 to  27,  4:45  to  5:45 
p.m.  Register  before  July  7 at  the  Wellness  Center.  $30  for  employees,  $40 
non-employees. 

Mind  Body  Series,  July  19  — Lynn  Peters,  MS.  Employee  Wellness  Coordinator, 
presents  “Pilates  Evolved  Mat  Workout,"  which  encourages  you  to  be 
fLinctionally  fit.  The  class  will  be  held  in  Armour  994. 

Lunch  'n'  Learn,  July  25  — Clare  Quinn  will  tell  you  ail  about  the  $1000  a year 
that  each  and  every  Rush  employee  has  to  spend  on  non-degree  programs, 
certifications  and  continuing  education  credits. 

V 


• LEAP  COURSES 


JULY  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your 
completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information 
and  the  registration  form 
are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/inde.v.html. 

Better  Letters  and  Memos,  July  10  — Leam  to  write  so  that  readers  will  get  your 
message  clearly,  quickly  and  reliably.  Each  participant  must  bring  to  the  workshop 
20  copies  of  a typed,  one-page  document  he  or  she  has  written.  Please  delete 
confidential  names  and  figures.  1 to  4 p.m.  $65.00 

Conflict  Doesn't  Mean  a Rght,  July  17  — Conflict  is  inevitable,  but  it  doesn't  have  to 
be  destructive.  Learn  to  manage  people  without  use  of  force!  1 to  4 p.m.  $i00.  . 

Attendance  Issues,  July  19  — Maintaining  acceptable  attendance  is  a fundamental  [ 

requirement  of  any  job.  Do  you  have  employees  who  are  consistantly  absent,  tardy  ' 
or  leaving  early?  Managers  are  invited  to  learn  techniques  to  improve  employee 
attendance.  Free. 

Telephone  Skills  Training,  July  25  — Expand  your  “communications  awareness,”  leam 
to  provide  excellent  telephone  service  and  avoid  biimout.  8:10  to  1 1 a.m.  $75.00 
High-Performance  Performance  Evaluation,  July  27  — How  do  you  give  feedback  so 
that  staff  hear  it  and  use  it  effectively?  Rush  University’s  Andrew  Carman,  PsyD, 
in  the  L'lepartment  of  Health  Systems  Management,  will  help  you  develop  your 
skills  in  the  art  of  feedback  and  evaluation.  10  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  $10.  j 


Enhanced  procedunes  will  protect  Rush's  youngest  patients 


Recent  e\cnrs  i\t  Ux:al  haspirals 
liiW  e tivujsecl  atrention  on  rl\e 
mtjx'vrrancc  ot  haspiral  security’  — 
jwrticularly  when  it  comes  to  pav 
tocting  tlK‘  youngest  patients. 

At  Rush,  ensuring  die  satet>‘  of 
inhmrs  and  cliildren  has  ahui^’s  Ix'en  a 
top  pnoriry,  and  security  policies  have 
long  l>?en  in  place  to  pmtect  them.  To 
enhance  e.xisting  paicedures.  Rush  has 
recently  intaxluced  a new  emergency 
cixle  piige  its  part  of  a community'- 
wide  plan  to  prei  ent  unauthorne^l 
individuals  horn  raking  children  from 
the  Medical  Center. 

Tlie  tevised  operations  policy  and 
pnxedur^  and  code  page  are  nvo  of 
the  improvements  implemented  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  discussions  and 
planning  by  an  18-member  inter- 
disciplinary' nisk  force,  representing  16 
areas,  including  pediatrics,  obstetrics, 
security',  risk  management,  human 
resources,  media  relations  and 
administration. 

The  goal  of  the  expanded  plan, 
say's  task  force  member  Judy' 

Friedrichs,  RN,  Education  and  Quality' 
Impaii  ement  coordinator,  is  to 
involve  all  employees  in  assisting 
security  in  identifying  and  capturing 
an  abductor  before  he  or  she  can  exit 
the  Medical  Center,  and  reuniting 
parents  with  the  child  as  soon  as 
possible. 

All  Rush  employees,  especially 
those  on  obstetric  and  pediatric  units, 
must  alw'ay'S  he  aware  of  suspicious 


lx'‘ha\’ior,  such  as  someone  carry'ing  a 
baby'  in  a hallwiy  or  stairwell,  says 
Frievlrichs,  “If  you  feel  uncimifortable 
approaching  someone  you’re  sus- 
picious ot,  call  security.  Don’t  let 
someone  get  past  you  Ixcause  you’re 
uncomfortable.  You  would  feel  a lot 
ivorse  it  you  just  walked  by  and  later 
found  out  it  was  someone  who  had 
taken  a child.’’ 

It  is  also  important  that  all  em- 
ployees know’  the  new  triple  page  and 
know  what  to  do  when  they  hear  it. 
“As  sixm  as  a problem  is  identified  and 
the  triple  page  is  heard,  w’e’re  asking 
that  all  employees  become  observ'ers 
— to  step  out  into  the  halls  and  get  in 
the  stairwells.  Call  security'  immed- 
iately if  you  encounter  anything  un- 
usual. We  W’ant  to  make  Rush  kxik  as 
unwelcoming  as  ptissible  to  someone 
w'ho  is  considering  abducting  a child.’’ 
Tlie  task  force  has  been  educating 
x'arious  departments  about  the  new 
procedure  and  ctxJe  dirough  in- 
serv'ices,  during  grand  rounds  and  w'ith 
a drill  held  in  May.  An  informational 
flyer  u-as  sent  w'ith  paychecks  earlier 
this  spring,  and  parents  will  also 
receii'e  safety  guidelines  when  diey’ 
enter  the  Medical  Center,  along  with 
ID  bands  to  be  worn  while  their  child 
is  a patient  at  Rush. 

To  the  same  end,  Friedrichs  says, 
one  of  the  most  effective  measures  for 
preventing  child  abduction  is  for  staff 
to  w'ear  their  Rush  photo  identi- 
fication at  all  times. 


"Wo  need  to  have  everyone  on 
the  units  identified,’’  Friedrichs  says. 
"Tliat  means  either  a visitor  tag  or  a 
Rush  ID.  It  not,  visitors  are  sent  back 
to  the  Infonnation  Desk  on  the  fourth 
flixir  of  the  Atrium,  and  employees  are 
not  giv'en  access  to  areas  where  there 
are  younger  patients.  We  don’t  want 
any'one  on  the  units  w'ho’s  niit 
suppased  to  be  there.  If  a staff  member 
encounters  a person  they’ve  never 
seen  before,  they  should  be  reluctant 
to  give  out  information  and  should 
never  let  them  handle  a child.’’ 

For  more  infonnation  about  the 
child  and  infant  emergency  plan,  talk 


to  your  manager,  review  the  new 
operational  policy  and  procedure  or 
contact  Judy  Friedrichs,  2-2298,  or 
Officer  Jeff  Fox,  2-5678,  to  schedule 


in-services.  I 


■ Know  the  drill, 
m Know  the  code . 

m Know  who’s  on  your 
unit. 

A follow-up  drill  is  plan- 
ned for  this  summer. 


Volunteers  have  their  day 


Elizabeth  Calieiulo,  right,  was  just 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  Rush 
volunteers  w'ho  got  to  take  the  day 
off  on  April  13.  It  was  Annual 
Volunteer  Appreciation  Day,  and 
the  Medical  Center  treated  its 
helping  hands  to  a special  thank 
you  luncheon  in  Room  500. 

Special  awards  were  given  out 
for  years  of  sendee  and  hours  of 
service,  with  top  honors  going  to 
Eleanor  Fralick,  W'ith  30  years,  and 
Mary'  Martin,  with  14,000  hours. 

The  Inno\'ati\’e  Program  Award 
went  to  the  students  in  Whitney 
Young  High  School’s  Peer  Leadership 
Program.  Mary  Dixon,  of  the  Parking 
Garage,  received  the  Exceptional 


Sen'ice  Award  and  Security  was 
thanked  with  the  Exceptional  Sup- 
port Award. 
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RESEARCH  AT  RUSH 

Cohn  building 
ushers  in 
new  era 

Research  is  rhe  foundation 
upon  which  all  improve- 
ments in  patient  care  arc  built,” 
Rush  president  and  CEO  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  recently  told  the 
audience  of  more  than  200  Rush 
researchers  and  guests  at  the 
ribbon-cutting  ceremonies  for 
the  Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn 
Research  Building.  "Research 
has  a long  and  distinguished  his- 
tory at  Rush,  bur  for  the  past  20 
years  we  have  lacked  sufficient 
research  space." 


“Without  Robert  and 
Terri  Cohn,  tve  ii'ould 
stilt  be  studying  the 
blueprints  instead 
of  dedicating  the 
building.  ” 

With  a snip  of  the  ceremonial 
scissors,  tho.se  years  came  to  an 
end  on  May  22. 

Said  Henikoff,  "1  believe 
that  today’s  dedication  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  greatest  era  of 
research  for  this  Medical  Center 
and  its  patients.” 

In  the  years  to  come,  the 
156,000  square  feet  divided  among 
the  Cohn  building’s  eight  floors 
will  house  some  of  the  most  cut- 
ting-edge medical  investigations 
iin  the  planet.  Researchers  in  the 
Cohn  building  will  be  studying 
illness  — everything  from  arthritis 
and  cardiovascular  disease  to  can- 
cer and  HIV/AIDS  — on  a com- 
pletely difterent  level,  taking  the 
battle  directly  to  where  so  many 
of  these  problems  originate:  in 
our  genes. 

Tibor  Giant,  MD,  PhD,  direc- 
tor of  the  Section  iT  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biology,  and  his 


t^News 

RgCfos 


colleagues  are  working  to  identify 
the  genes  that  cause  rheumatoid 
ardaritis.  Tlae  Cohn  Building  will 
afford  them  the  necessary  space  to 
accommodate  the  technological 
advances  in  the  field  of  genetics.  It 


lies  beyond  the  kcycard  access 
system  and  security  cameras  that 
guard  the  research  floors.  On  each 
of  these  floors,  a central  core  of 
stairvvays,  elevators  and  data  rooms 
separates  the  office  “rones”  on  the 


“Today’s  dedication  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  era  of  research  for  this  medical  center 
and  its  patients.” 


will  also  give  them  proximity  to 
each  other. 

"Research  is  like  a fusion  reac- 
tion," says  Giant.  “You  need  to 
bring  the  key  elements  together 
to  make  things  happen.” 

What  else  makes  the  Cohn 
Building  so  special.^  The  answer 


building’s  north  side  from  the 
lab  zones  on  its  south.  With  no 
copiers,  desks  or  permanent  walls 
in  the  way,  lab  zones  can  grow 
and  evolve  to  meet  the  research 
requirements  of  the  future.  This 
flexibility,  which  surpasses  typical 
research  standards,  extends  down 
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to  the  tables  and  cabinets,  which 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  as  new 
equipment  and  methods  — and 
scientists  — are  introduced.  As 
for  safety  measures,  each  floor  has 
emergency  eye  wash  and  shower 
statiorts  and  the  air  control  system, 
which  filters  100  percent  of  the 
building’s  air,  automatically  adjusts 
when  more  air  is  needed  in  a par- 
ticular area. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  building 
came  with  a hefty  price  tag:  $42 
million.  Yet  it  was  covered  entirely 
by  philanthropic  contributions  — 
from  the  Rush  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Woman’s  Board,  from 
groups  like  the  Daniel  F.  and  Ada 
L.  Rice  Foundation,  the  Grainger 
Foundation  and,  of  course,  from 
individual  donors  like  Robert  and 
Terri  Cohn.  It  was  their  multi- 


“Research  is  like  a 
fusion  reaction.  You 
need  to  bring  the  key 
elements  together  to 
make  things  happen.” 

million-dollar  gift  in  1997  that 
allowed  Rush  to  begin  work  on 
the  building. 

"Without  them,  we  would  still 
be  studying  the  blueprints  instead 
of  dedicating  the  building,” 

Edward  Brennan,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Tnistees,  said  at  the 
ribbon  cutting,  which  Terri  Cohn 
attended  with  her  four  grown  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Robert 
Cohn,  a Rush  trustee,  died  on 
July  16,  1999,  after  a long  illness. 

Also  in  attendance  at  the 
festivities  w'ere  Richard  Durbin, 
senior  senator  for  Illinois  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  a friend 
of  dre  Cohn  family,  and  Stephen 
Katz,  MD,  PhD,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases, 
w'ho  spoke  at  lunch  in  Room  500 
and  at  the  first  annual  Robert  H. 
and  Tern  Cohn  Research  Sympo- 
sium. held  that  afternoon.  ■ 


How  does  it  feel? 

Often,  pain  is  kx>ked  at  as  a 
symptom  of  something  else 
rather  than  a probiecn  to  be  man- 
aged in  its  owTi  right,"  explains 
Rita  Wickham.  PhD.  RN.  “But 
there  is  scientific  evidence  that 
unrelieved  pain  can  interfere  with 
healing  and  lead  to  long-term 
medical  complications." 

That’s  why  Rush's  Global  Pain 
Initiative,  which  Wickham  co- 
chairs,  is  instituting  new  standards 
for  pain  assessment  and  manage- 
ment — based  on  standards  set 
forth  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations  (JCAHO)  — that 
will  make  pain  relief  a priority  at 
Rush.  Monica  Malec,  MD,  and 
Timothy  Lubenow,  MD,  are  the 
physicians  co-chairing  the  initia- 
tive with  Wickham. 

"0\’er  the  years,  a lot  of  people 
have  done  a lot  of  things  regarding 
pain  management  here  at  Rush, 
but  now  we're  making  it  more 
formalized  and  more  standard- 
ized across  the  board,"  explains 
Wickham.  "These  standards  give 
pain  equal  footing  w'ith  other 
things  chat  we  typically  assess  and 
document,  such  as  vital  signs.” 

In  fact,  the  first  step  toward 
making  Rush  compliant  with  the 
new  standards  was  to  name  pain 
as  the  fifth  vital  sign.  As  part  of  a 
pilot  project  on  two  units,  7 South 
and  9 South,  pain  will  be  assessed 
and  documented  by  nurses  with 
the  same  frequency  and  thorough- 
ness as  temperature,  pulse,  respira- 
tion and  blood  pressure.  This  will 
make  it  easier  for  physicians  to 
find  information  about  pain  — 
including  intensity  and  how  it 
responds  to  treatment  — on  a 
patient’s  chart. 

“Our  first  goal  is  to  get  all  of 
our  practitioners  on  the  same  page 
as  far  as  how  they  look  at  pain, 
which  means  assessing  pain  in 
every  patient  and  then  document- 
ing pain  in  a standard  way,”  says 
Malec.  “We  also  want  to  put  the 
impetus  on  staff  to  ask  about  pain, 
rather  than  on  the  patient  to  com- 
plain about  it.” 


„News 

Rounds 


Have  a news  item  or  story  idea  for 
NewsRounds?  Contact  the  editor  at: 
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Rut  that  doesn’t  mean  patients 
will  be  left  in  the  dark.  Ultimately, 
the  initiative  will  begin  educating 
patients  about  their  rights  to 
appropriate  assessment  and  man- 
agement of  pain,  so  they  won’t 
be  reluctant  to  tell  practitioners 
when,  where  and  how'  much  they 
are  hurting. 

“We  have  to  teach  patients 
that  adequate  pain  management 
is  part  of  their  treatment,  from 
the  time  of  admission  to  well  after 
they  are  discharged,  that  they 
should  expect  it  ever\'  time  they 
come  here,”  Wickham  says.  "And 
our  expectation  of  them  is  that 
they’ll  give  us  the  information  we 
need  to  help  them  control  their 
pain." 

“We  have  a lot  of  passionate 
people  on  our  team  who  really 
care  about  how  our  patients  feel 
and  are  focused  on  doing  what’s 
best  for  the  patients  — on  what’s 
going  to  make  them  even  more 
satisfied  w’ith  the  care  they  receive 
at  Rush,"  adds  Kim  Garrett.  RN. 
of  quality'  improvement.  “We’re 
instituting  these  new'  standards 
not  because  w'e  have  to,  but 
because  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  our  patients." 

The  new  pain  standards  should 
be  in  place  hospital-wide  by 
Summer  2001.  ■ 

Pain  Standards  at  Rush 

■ Patients  have  the  right  to 
appropriate  assessment  and 
management  of  pain. 

■ Pain  will  be  assessed  in  all 
patients. 

■ The  patient  will  be  monitored 
throughout  the  post-procedure 
period,  with  specific  attention 
to  pain  intensity  and  quality 
and  responses  to  treatment. 

■ Patient  education  will  be  tai- 
lored to  address  patients’  needs, 
values,  abilities  and  readiness 
to  leam.  Education  addresses 
pain  management  as  part  of 
treatment. 

■ "The  follow-up  process  will  pro- 
vide for  continuing  care  based 
on  the  patient’s  care  needs. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


A July  2 Channel  2 News  story  on  a 
clinical  trial  that  compares  surgery 
vs.  nonsurgical 


Guiiiiar 

Andersson,  MD 


intcp.'iew  w'irh 
a patient  in  the 


clinical  trial  and  an  inter\'iew  with 
Gunnap  Andersson,  MD.  chainnan 
of  orthopedic  surgery.  Andersson 
w'as  also  inter\'iewed  for  a June  19 
report  on  Channel  5 News 


Martin 
Gorbien,  MD 


Martin  Gorbien, 

MD.  director  of 
the  Section  of 
Geriatric  Medi- 
cine, was  quoted 
in  a story  on 
options  for  care- 
givers of  the 
elderly  in  the 
June  28  Today's 
Chicago  Woman 


Nick  Greco,  MA,  senior  clinical  coor- 
dinator of  the  Treatment  Research 
Center  in  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being,  participated  in 
a June  27  panel  discussion  on  pho- 
bias and  anxiety  disorders  on  WBEZ- 
FM'S  “Odyssey”  program. 

On  June  26,  Channels  5 and  7 and 
FOX  News  interviewed  surgeon 
Kambiz  Dowlat,  MD.  about  his  study 
using  a laser  to  destroy  small  breast 
cancer  tumors.  Channel  2 News, 
WBBM-AM  radio,  CLTV  News.  WLS- 
AM  radio  and  Channel  9 News  also 
reported  on  the  treatment,  which 
takes  about  an  hour,  with  little 
pain  and  no  scarring.  Since  the 
laser  procedure  is  experimental, 
doctors  are  still  removing  cancer- 
ous tissue  surgically  after  treat- 
ment. If  lab  results  show  that  the 
laser  is  killing  all  of  the  cancerous 
cells,  Dowlat  expects  to  begin 
treating  tumors  without  the  fol- 
low-up surgery  by  late  next  year. 
The  laser  treatment  does  not, 
however,  eliminate  the  need  for 
any  radiation  or  chemotherapy 
that  might  be  required,  and  the 
laser  only  works  on  tumors  that 
range  in  size  from  a small  pea  to 
a large  marble,  according  to  the 
story  published  in  the  Chicago 
8un*Times 


FOX  News  interviewed  emergency 
room  physician  Jerrold  Lelltill,  MD. 

for  a July  4 holiday  weekend  story 
about  treating  sunburn  and  insect 
stings. 

On  June  22,  Channel  9 News 

aired  an  intei^'iew  with  Hans*G. 
Kllngemann,  MD,  PhD.  director  of 
Rush’s  Tliomas  Hazen  Thome 
Bone  Marrow  Transplant  Center, 
about  the  Medical  Center’s  outpa- 
tient stem  cell  transplant  program. 
Stem  cells,  found  in  bone  marrow, 
develop  into  red  blood  cells,  plate- 
lets and  the  body’s  immunity  safe- 
guards, white  blood  cells. 

A June  21  FOX  News  story  about 
skin  cancer  included  an  interview 
with  dermatologist  LanI  Clark,  MD 

The  June  16  Chicago  Sun-Times 

included  an  opinion-editorial  arti- 
cle by  obstetrician-gynecologist 
John  Wietzner,  MO.  who  wrote 
about  a patient’s  experiences  dur- 
ing pregnancy  as  her  husband  died 
of  cancer. 

Channel  2 News  sports  reporter  Tim 
Weigel’s  hospitalization  at  Rush 
for  neurosurgery  resulted  in  reports 
by  nearly  all  print  and  broadcast 
media  in  Chicago.  A June  25  story 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  featured 
an  inter\’iew  with  Leonard  Cerullo, 
MD.  chairman  of  neurosurgery 
and  surgical  director  of  the  Rush 
Neuroscience  Institute,  who  per- 
formed Weigel’s  surgery,  and  a 
photograph  of  Weigel  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Rush  treatment  team. 

On  June  8,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 

ran  an  article  about  the  quality  of 
care  that  Americans  are  receiving 
through  managed  care  plans.  In 
the  story,  JanIS  OrlOWSkI,  MD,  asso- 
ciate vice  president  for  medical 
affairs,  executive  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  associate 
professor  in  the  Section  of 
Nephrology,  talked  of  the  diffi- 
culties she  has  had  dealing  with 
some  HMOs,  “What  they  promise 
to  patients  is  high-quality  medical 
care,”  Otlowski  said.  "But  what 
they  want  to  deliver  is  low-cost, 
budget-cutting  measures.”  A 
photograph  of  Orlowski  with 
one  of  her  patients  accompanied 
the  article. 


GRADUATION  2000 

An  affair  to 
remember 

With  a few  steps  toward 

center  stage,  a shake  of  a 
hand  and  a flood  of  applause  from 
friends  and  family,  300  men  and 
women  were  transformed  from 
Rush  University  students  to  Rush 
University  graduates  on  June  10. 
Tlio  ceremony,  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Pavilion,  was 
truly  a family  affair,  with  moms, 
dads,  husbands,  wives,  kids,  aunts 
and  uncles  enthusiastically  crowd- 
ing the  stands  and  making  way  for 
the  perfect  photo  opportunities. 

Passing  the  torch 

In  some  instances,  though,  gradu- 
ates shared  the  stage  with  family 
as  Rush  upheld  its  longstanding 
tradition  of  granting  the  degree- 
dispensing honor  to  family  mem- 
bers who  are  Rush  grads  or  faculty 
members. 

Andrew  Manongdo  Wang 
received  his  medical  degree  from 
his  father,  Benjamin  J.  Wang.  MD, 
a Rush  alum  and  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  medicine; 
Angel  Edwards-Hedberg  received 
her  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing 
degree  from  her  father-in-law  C. 
Anderson  Hedberg,  MD,  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of 
internal  medicine:  and  Nicole 
Reyes  Basa  was  handed  her  med- 
ical degree  by  her  uncle  Hemian 
Reyes,  MD,  professor  in  the 
department  of  general  surgery. 
Proud  pop  Bruce  C.  Campbell, 
DPH,  associate  professor  of  health 
systems  management,  gave  his 
daughter  Molly  Saffer  Campbell 
her  master  of  science  degree; 
Eunice  Cher\'ony,  wife  of  the 
late  Abraham  Chervony,  MD, 
former  associate  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  honored  her 
daughter  with  her  medical  degree; 
and  Thomas  Edwin  Bleasdale, 

MD,  a 1998  Rush  grad  and 
instmetor  in  the  department  of 
internal  medicine,  gave  his  wife, 
Susan,  a big  hug  and  a medical 
school  diploma. 

But  for  Brendan  Cavanaugh, 
one  relative  wasn't  enough.  His 
parents  James  and  Stephanie, 
both  professors  in  the  department 
of  psychiatry',  double-teamed  him 
on  stage  as  they  handed  him  his 
medical  degree. 


♦ Leo  M.  Henikojf,  MD,  RiisK 
president  und  CEO,  cemgratzdates 
Stwen  Economou,  MD.  on  hLs 
Trustee  Medal. 

Trustee  Awards 

Graduates  weren’t  the  only  hon- 
orees  that  day,  though.  Chicago 
businessman  and  noted  philan- 
thropist Marshall  Field  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Trustee  Award, 
as  was  respected  cancer  surgeon 
Steven  Economou,  MD.  Field, 
former  chairman  of  Rush’s  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  at  the  board’s 
helm  when  it  completed  its  largest 
and  most  successful  fund-raising 
initiative  ever:  the  $160  million 
Campaign  for  Rush,  which  went 
on  to  raise  over  $220  million.  He 
also  spearheaded  the  $42  million 
frind-raising  eifort  that  resulted  in 
the  Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn 
Research  Building. 

Economou,  emeritus  chairman 
of  general  surgery  at  Rush  and 
emeritus  holder  of  the  Helen 
Shedd  Keith  Professorship  in 
General  Surgery,  has  tor  more 
than  50  years  been  mentor  to 
the  likes  of  Rush  CEO  and 
President  Leo  Henikoff,  MD, 
and  healer  to  countless  women 
with  breast  cancer. 

“It  is  not  illness  that  Dr. 
Economou  has  spent  his  lite 
treating,"  said  Rush  tnistee  Joan 
Hall,  “it  is  patients.  It  is  people." 


Lighting  the  way 

The  Spirit  of  ADA  Torch  Relay,  making  a 20-city  tour  in  honor  of  (he  1 0(h 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
came  through  Chicago  on  July  9.  Volunteers  Karen  Batty,  MS.  RN,  Paula 
Brown,  MBA,  Ruth  Williams,  MS.  RN,  and  Erin  Gargiulo  of  the  Rush  ADA 
Task  Force  were  on  hand  in  Jackson  Park,  behind  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry,  where  members  of  the  Chicago  disabled  community  passed 
the  torch.  Speakers  at  the  event  praised  the  ADA  as  the  most  important  leg- 
islation of  the  last  decade. 


Words  to  live  and  work  by 

t-.A  imnicncemcnt  speaker  Whitney 
W.  Addington,  MD.  was  presented 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letters.  Addington, 
director  of  the  Rush  Primary  Care 
Institute,  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
and  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians-American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine.  In  his  address. 
Addington  charged  graduates  to 
make  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  more  humane  and  cost  effec- 
tive; to  make  it  accessible  to  all 
Americans;  and  to  cake  good  care 
of  themselves. 

“I  am  confident,”  Addington 
said,  “that  if  we  make  the  required 
changes  in  health  care  delivery, 
patient  advocacy  and  in  our 
approaches  to  our  own  health, 
the  joy  of  health  care  will  be  ours 
in  abundance.”  ■ 


Rush  scores  well 
in  annual  poll 

Each  year,  US.  News 
and  World  Report  polls 
doctors  across  the  country 
to  compile  their  list  of 
“Americas  Best  Hospitals" 
across  a selection  of 
specialties. 

In  this  year’s  report,  which 
includes  rankings  of  the  top  50 
hospitals  in  17  specialties,  Rush 
appears  on  1 1 lists.  That’s  up  from 
10  last  ye-ar,  and  up  from  seven 
in  1998.  And  once  again.  Rush 
is  the  Chicago-area’s  top-ranked 
center  for  Cardiology  and  Heart 
Surgeiy'.  Here’s  the  full  list  of 
Rush’s  top-50  programs  accord- 
ing to  the  magazine: 


Cancer  43 

Ear,  nose  & chroac  30 
Geriatn'cs  15 
Gynecology  18 

Cardiology  and  Heart  Surgery  25 
Hormonal  disorders  44 
Kidney  disease  38 
Neurology  and  Neurosurgery  19 
Ori/iopedics  29 
Respiratory  disorders  21 
R/ieumatology  37 
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Grateful  patient  falls  for  Rush 


♦ Ken  Adams,  second  from  left  in  the  back,  u>ifh  Rush  em/)lo>’ces  svho 
participated  in  the  SIcydivers  for  MS  2000  event. 


Skydivers  for  Multiple  Sclerosis 
IS  not  your  average  fund- 
raiser — unless  your  idea  of  a\'er- 
age  IS  a group  of  people  jumping 
out  of  airplanes  for  a good  cause. 
But  then,  there’s  nothing  average 
about  Ken  Adams,  the  Rush 
patient  who  inspired  this  unique 
fund-raising  endeavor. 


The  36-year-old  Adams,  who 
first  fell  in  love  with  skydiving 
at  17,  was  diagnosed  with  MS 
three  years  ago.  At  first  glance, 
you  probably  wouldn’t  guess  that 
he  has  the  disease.  He  is  in  peak 
physical  shape,  with  the  kind  of 
healthy  glow  that  can  only  come 
from  spending  a lot  of  time  out- 
doors. 


But  look  clo.ser  and  you’ll 
notice  that  Adams’  hands  some- 
times shake,  and  that  one  leg  drags 
slightly  when  he  walks.  There  are 
days  when  he  can  barely  get  out  of 
bed.  But  like  many  others  who 
have  the  disease,  he  has  learned  to 
roll  with  the  punches.  In  spite  of 
his  physical  limitations,  he  travels 


frequently  and  engages  in  a variety 
of  challenging  activities  — includ- 
ing skydiving. 

When  Adams  learned  that  he 
had  MS,  the  tightly  knit  skydiving 
community  rallied  around  him. 
Two  friends  from  Chicagoland 
Skydiving  in  Hinckley,  111.,  Leslie 
Cole  and  Tamara  Roth,  organized 
a fund-raiser  to  help  Adams 


pay  for  costly  medications  and 
treatments. 

Skydivers  for  MS  raised 
$10,000  in  1998  and  $18,000  in 
1999.  But  when  Adams  refrised  to 
accept  the  money  for  himself,  the 
group  decided  to  donate  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Illinois  chapter  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  so  it  could  be  used  to  aid 
in  research  to  find  a cure  for  the 
disease. 

Proceeds  from  the  third  annual 
Skydivers  for  MS  event,  held  June 
24-25.  will  be  used  to  set  up  a 
Free  Care  Fund  at  Rush  — where 
Adams  is  a patient  of  Steven 
Lewis,  MD  — to  help  patients 
suffering  from  MS  who  cannot 
pay  for  treatments. 

“I  decided  to  give  the  money  to 
Rush  this  year  because  Dr.  Lewis 
and  all  of  the  staff  here  have  been 
so  terrific  in  caring  for  me.  They 
don't  just  treat  the  MS,  they  treat 
the  whole  person,  which  is  impor- 
tant because  the  disease  affects 
everything  about  you,  not  only 
your  physical  state,”  Adams  says. 
“By  creating  this  t>pe  of  perpetual 
fund,  we'll  be  helping  many  peo- 
ple who  can’t  otherwise  afford 
their  treatments.” 

This  year's  goal  is  $25,000,  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to 
establish  a perpetual  fund,  and 
so  far  almost  $20,000  has  been 
collected.  Money  was  raised  in 
several  ways.  Experienced  sky- 
divers  collected  pledges,  the  par- 
ticipating skydiving  operations 
donated  a portion  of  the  money 
made  from  student  skydivers  and 
individuals  contributed  through 
direct  donations.  There  was  also 
a live  auction  and  a raffle  of  every- 


thing from  skydiving  equipment 
to  a year’s  worth  of  free  skydives. 

The  event  was  held  at  Chicago- 
land Skydiving  in  Hinckley  and 
Archway  Skydiving  Center  in 
Vandalia,  111.  Tliough  unrelenting 
rain  washed  out  Saturday  after- 
n(x>n’s  jumps,  it  did  little  to  damp- 
en the  spirits  of  the  many  people 
who  came  to  support  the  cause  and 
experience  the  thrill  of  skydiving. 

Nearly  300  professional  and 
student  skydivers  took  to  the 
skies  that  weekend  — including 
Adams,  who  made  his  jump  on 

With  MS,  there  are  no 
roadmaps.  But  Adam.s 
faces  each  day  boldly, 
determmed  to  live  life  on 
his  terms  in  spite  of  the 
questio7is  marks. 

Sunday.  “The  support,”  he  says, 
“w.Ts  overwhelming.”  So  over- 
whelming that  he’s  already  looking 
ahead  to  next  year’s  event,  which 
he  promises  will  be  the  best  yet. 

Of  course,  Adams  does  not 
know  what  his  physical  state  will 
be  at  this  time  next  year.  With 
MS.  there  are  no  roadmaps.  But 
he  faces  each  day  boldly,  deter- 
mined to  live  his  life  on  his  terms 
in  spite  of  the  question  marks. 

Even  those  who  don’t  know  him 
well  realize  that  it’s  simply  not  in 
his  nature  to  stand  quietly  aside 
while  the  world  goes  by  — not 
when  he  could  be  free  falling  in 
a clear,  blue  sky  at  1 3,000  feet.  ■ 


To  mala’  a coturihudon  to  the  Free  Care 
Fund  at  Rush,  contact  Man  P/iilipsbom  in 
tAc  Section  of  Phikmihropy  at  ext.  26 1 13. 


“I  decided  to  give  the  monev  to  Rush  because 
Dr.  Lewis  and  all  of  the  staff  have  been  so  terrific 
in  carmg  for  me.  ” 


A talent  for  Tango 

The  nice  thing  about  today 
is  that  I get  to  see  all  of  my 
old  friends  here  at  Rush,”  said 
retired  cardiologist  Armando 
Susmano,  MD,  who  recently  visit- 
ed the  Atrium  Gift  Shop  to  sign 
copies  of  his  new  CD  — his  first — 
Cabaret  Tangos. 

One  of  those  old  friends,  Klaus 
Kuettner,  PhD,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  biochemistry,  had 
just  stopped  by  to  chat  with 
Susmano  and  pick  up  a couple 
of  CDs. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  sign  both 
of  them?”  Susmano  asked. 

“Sure,  unless  that’s  too  much 
work  for  you,”  Kuettner  laughed. 

And  clearly  he  wasn’t  the  only 
one  buying  copies  of  the  disc. 


♦ A.rmandi)  Sasmano,  MD,  and 
Klaus  Kuettner,  PhD,  shoiving  off 
his  recent  purchase. 


When  Susmano  set  up  shop  at 
1 1 a.m.,  he  had  arranged  the  CDs 
to  spell  out  Rush.  By  quarter  to 
one,  the  “R”  was  almost  gone,  as 
were  the  “U”  and  the  "S,”  and  the 


“H”  had  gone  from  uppercase  to 
lowercase. 

In  addition  to  the  Atrium  Gift 
Shop,  Cabaret  Tangos  is  also  avail- 
able at  Borders  in  Wilmette  and 
Deerfield,  at  Tower  Records  on 
Clark,  the  Virgin  Megastore  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  at  Crow’s  Nest 
Music  on  State  and  online  at 
Amazon.com.  Tango  fans  in  the 
Medical  Center  community  have 
a special  incentive  to  seek  out 
Susmano’s  debut:  a third  of  each 
sale  is  donated  to  the  Student 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Rush. 

Cabaret  Tangos,  featuring 
Susmano’s  own  solo  arrangements 
and  performances  of  traditional 
tangos,  is  his  tribute  to  the  music 
of  his  youth  in  Buenos  Aires,  dur- 
ing tango’s  “Golden  Years.”  Bom 
in  1932,  Susmano  took  up  the 


piano  at  the  age  of  nine.  He 
embarked  on  a medical  career 
at  18,  but  admits,  “1  never  really 
forgot  about  the  music.” 

While  still  at  Ru.sh,  he  started 
the  annual  student-faculty  classi- 
cal music  recital,  where  he  contin- 
ues to  perform.  When  he  retired 
three  years  ago,  he  took  up  hanno- 
ny,  composition  and  piano  studies 
at  the  Music  Institute  of  Chicago. 
The  renewed  effort  seems  to  have 
paid  off.  In  a review  posted  on 
Amazon,  classical  guitarist  Fareed 
Haque,  who  performed  at  Rush 
last  spring,  gives  Cabaret  Tangos 
five  out  of  five  stars,  calling  the 
album  a “delight.” 

At  the  Rush  gift  shop,  signing 
more  CDs,  Susmano  smiled,  say- 
ing. “I’ve  learned  there  is  life  after 
medicine.”  ■ 


Employees  honored  at  quarter  luncheon 

A smile  or  a friendly  greeting.  A pleasant  trip  from  one 
department  to  another.  The  timely  delivery  of  a lunch 
or  lab  results,  or  the  right  words  at  the  right  time.  Rush 
employees  have  a lot  of  people  to  please  — from  patients  and 
their  families  to  doctors  and  fellow  Medical  Center  employ- 
ees. It's  hard  work,  but  it  comes  with  many  rewards.  One 
of  those  is  the  quarterly  ceremony  and  luncheon  saluting 
Rush’s  most  dedicated  employees.  Meet  the  best  of  the  best, 
honored  on  June  2 1 . 


Team 


On  Fridays,  nobody’s  more 
comfortable  than  support 
staff  in  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute. 
That’s  because  on  Casual  Friday, 
the  team  is  allowed  to  wear  their 
favorite  pair  of  jeans  to  work,  pro- 
vided they  pay  one  dollar.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  of  those  dollars 
are  collected  and  donated  to  a 
local  family  in  need,  along  with 
additional  gifts  given  by  the  team. 
This  is  just  one  example  of  the  out- 
standing level  of  caring  and  coop- 
eration within  the  support  staff  of 
the  Rush  Cancer  Institute,  the  lat- 
est Team  of  the  Quarter  award 
recipients. 

And  no  matter  what  day  of  the 
week,  the  support  staff  team  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  deliver 


Each  quarter,  two  employees  are 
recognized  for  the  excellence 
and  pride  they  bring  to  the  depart- 
ments of  medical  center  engineer- 
ing and  Environmental  sen'ices.  In 
1979,  patient  Carol  Stege  noticed 
that  level  of  dedication  and  con- 
cern in  the  housekeeping  and  sup- 
port service  ream  members  she 


outstanding  customer  service  to 
cancer  patients  and  families.  Their 
sensitivity'  and  kindness  has  lead 
to  many  calls  and  cards  of  thanks 
from  families. 

When  patients  have  called, 
frantic  because  they  are  unable 
to  pay  their  bills,  the  support  staff 
helps  out  by  writing  to  the  utility 
companies  to  explain  the  situation 
and  ask  them  not  to  switch  off 
services.  The  staff  has  even  been 
known  to  take  up  collections  to 
help  with  funeral  costs  for  cowork- 
ers who  have  lost  loved  ones. 

The  team  maintains  a higher 
level  of  productivity  and  efficiency 
by  participating  actively  in  meet- 
ings, because  they  know  the  value 
of  teamwork  and  cooperation. 


met,  and  wanted  to  thank  them 
for  their  part  in  making  her  feel 
better.  Her  family  established  this 
award  to  do  just  that. 

Orlando  Rios 
Eni'lronmenwl  .services 

Nick  Rodrigue: 

Medicfli  cenrer  engi'neen'ng 


Manager 

On  13  Kellogg,  a little  appreci- 
ation goes  a long  way. 
Nobody  knows  that  better  than 
Manager  of  the  Quarter  Edwin 
Kopytko,  unit  director  of 
Psychiatry  Sers'ices.  Kopytko  was 
nominated  by  his  staff  for  paying 
close  attention  to  their  accom- 
plishments, often  stopping  to 
thank  them  for  a job  well  done, 
no  matter  how  small  the  task. 

A mentor  to  many  nursing 
students,  he  was  invited  to  address 
the  1995  convention  of  the 
Student  Nurse  Association  of 
Illinois  and  he’s  served  in  the 
Illinois  Nurses  Association  House 
of  Delegates. 

Kopytko  owes  his  success  to 
the  philosophy  that  everyone 
can  make  a difference.  He  often 
involves  his  employees  in  planning 
for  higher  quality  and  more  co.st- 
efficient  patient  care.  And  when 
the  going  gets  tough,  Kopytko 
never  loses  his  cool.  “1  have  never 
heard  him  raise  his  voice  at  an 
employee,  no  matter  what  the 
problem,”  says  Jane  Ulsafer  Van 
Lanen,  associate  vice  president 
and  director  of  psychiatry  services. 
“I  can  appreciate  his  calm 
demeanor.” 


Employee 

Employee  of  the  Quarter  Katie 
Kileen,  RN,  doesn’t  just  excel 
at  the  normal  duties  of  her  job. 

She  takes  the  time  to  get  to  know 
patients  on  a personal  level.  Like 
a good  friend,  she’s  always  looking 
out  for  their  best  interests.  In  fact, 
in  many  cases  she’s  formed  friend- 
ships that  last  beyond  a patient's 
stay  in  the  hospital.  Recently, 
Kileen  befriended  the  family  of  a 
young  boy  with  leukemia.  After 
a relatively  short  and  unexpected 
course  of  illness,  the  boy  died.  The 
family,  appreciative  of  the  special 
attention  that  Kileen  had  provid- 
ed, remained  in  touch  with  her 
and  eventually  invited  her  to  a 
benefit  dinner  given  in  the  hoy’s 
name  for  the  Leukemia  Founda- 
tion. Just  one  example  of  how 
Kileen’s  caring  attitude  leaves 
patients  with  a good  impression 
about  the  quality  of  care  given  at 
Rush. 


Rush  Stars 

Human  Resources  unveiled  a 
new  employee  recognition 
program  at  the  latest  quarterly 
awards  luncheon.  The  following 
people  — whose  names  appeared 
at  least  twice  in  favorable  patient 
evaluations  — have  been  desig- 
nated "Rush  Stars.”  Who’s 
glowing  in  your  department? 

Julie  Durbin,  6 Kel/o^ 

Lavina  Sabree,  6 Kellogg 
Leila  La:o,  Siifiplemental  Sra^ng 
Michelle  Mitchell,  9 jelke 
Debra  Morris,  7 Nort/i  Atnmn 
Martin  Kalina.  S/CL^ 

Christina  Dean,  8 Snuch  Amiim 
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RUSH  PEOPLE 


Appointments 

Joel  A.  Block,  MD,  director  of  the 
Jcp.mment  of  internal  medicine’s 
Section  of  Rheumatology,  was 
appointed  to  the  Willard  L.  Wood, 
MD,  Chair  of  Rheumatology. 
Block,  a professor  of  internal 
medicine  and  biochemistry’  at 
Rush  University,  has  ser\’ed 
as  director  of  the  Rush  Center 
for  Clinical  Studies  since  1997. 
Block’s  research  focuses  on  the 
role  of  cartilage  metabolism  in 
the  development  and  progression 
of  osteoarthritis  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  Block  is  a Diplomate  in 
Rheumatology  of  the  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Donald  M.  Jensen,  MD.  professor 

of  internal  medicine  and  director 
of  the  Section  of  Hepatology,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Richard 
Capps,  MD,  Chair  of  Hepatology'. 
Jensen  has  received  national  recog- 
nition for  his  clinical  research 
activities  in  the  area  of  viral  hepa- 
titis, which  has  spurred  grou'th  in 
patient  referrals  to  the  hepatology 
clinical  service.  Since  1996  he 
has  served  on  the  Regional  Organ 
Bank  of  Illinois’  Subcommittee  on 
Liver,  Small  Bowel  and  Pancreas 
Transplant. 

Kudos 

Janis  Orlowski,  MD.  associate 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs, 
executive  dean 
of  Rush  Medical 
College  and 
associate  pro- 
fessor in  the 
Section  of 
Nephrology, 
has  been 
elected  chair 
of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical 
Society’s  board  of  trustees.  A 
member  of  the  society  since  1986 
and  on  its  board  of  trustees  since 
1992,  Orlowski  is  the  first  woman 
ever  to  chair  the  board.  She  is  abo 
past  president  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society. 


Vardi  DiSesa,  MD.  chairman  of 
c.irdii'\ \i'k:ul.ir-rlii'nicic  surgery 
and  surgical 
director  of  the 
Rush  Heart 
Institute,  is  the 
new' 

president  of  the 
American  Heart 
Association's 
Metropolitan 
Chicago  Board 
of  Directors. 
DiSesa  will  serve  as  the  not-for- 
profit  organization’s  chief  volun- 
teer medical  officer  and  official 
spokesperson  on  science,  medical, 
health  and  public  policy  matters 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Kathryn  Christiansen,  DNSc,  RIU. 

executive  director  of  the  Rush 
Home  Care  Network,  was  named 
the  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Nurses  Alumni  Association’s 
Distinguished  Alumna  for  2000. 
The  award,  presented  annually 
during  the  association’s  com- 
mencement banquet,  goes  to  a 
graduate  of  the  Rush  University 
College  of  Nursing  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  nurs- 
ing and  health  care.  Christiansen, 
who  received  her  doctorate  in 
nursing  science  from  Rush  in 
1981,  has  spent  33  years  in  home 
and  community  care,  with  experi- 
ence as  a staff  nurse,  administrator 
and  educator  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  nursing  students. 

JePPOld  Leikin,  MD.  associate 

medical  director  of  the  emergency 
department  and  medical  director 
of  the  Rush  Poison  Control 
Center,  has  been  named  the 
Chicago  Medical  School’s 
Distinguished  Alumnus  for  1999. 
Leikin,  who  was  recently  made  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Clinical  Toxicology,  is  also  the 
second-place  winner  in  the  Illinois 
College  of  Emergency  Physicians’ 
latest  Scientific  Papers  and  Posters 
competition. 


Lieutenant  governor  visits  Rush 

On  May  22,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois,  Corinne  Wood,  visited 
Rush  for  a tour  of  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center  for  Healthy  Aging, 
including  the  Waud  Resource  Center,  and  a number  of  labs  around  the 
Medical  Center.  Here.  Wood,  left,  listens  as  Janis  Orlowski,  MD.  associate 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs  and  executive  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  center,  talks  about  research  at  Rush,  including  the  work  being 
done  in  the  lab  of  Yvonne  Lange,  PhD.  right,  where  lipid  studies  could  con- 
tribute to  better  treatments  for  high  cholesterol. 


Kids  corner 


Even  with  extra  pages,  the  last 
issue  of  NewsRounds  was  so 
packed  with  great  employee  pho- 
tos, we  didn't  have  space  for  some 
of  our  other  favorite  shots  from  the 
spring.  Below,  at  the  career  fair  that 
Child  Life  and  Employee  Wellness 
sponsored  on  April  27,  which  was 
Take  Your  Daughter  to  Work  Day  at 
the  Medical  Center,  Julie  Weber 
talked  to  a tew  of  the  kids  — 62 
attended,  in  all  — about  her  job  as 
Red  Cross  donor  recruitment  repre- 
sentative at  the  Rush  Blood  Center. 
A few  days  later,  on  May  5,  pediatric 
patient  Lauren  Lopez,  at  right,  sam- 
pled a virgin  Margarita  at  Child  Life's 
Cinco  de  Mayo  party. 


UPCOMING  COURSES 


August 

15 

Take  Charge  of  Your  Career 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Leam  to  develop 
a portfolio,  master  new  ways  to 
market  your  skills  and  find  out 
about  the  latest  self-assessment 
tool.  To  register,  call  2-3275^0r 
visit  ins.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

16 

Drug'  and  Alcohol'Free 
Workplace  Policy 
9 to  10:30  a.m.  HR  professionals 
answer  manager’s  questions  about 
the  crossover  of  the  Family 
Medical  Leave  Act  and  substance 
abuse  treatment,  the  timeframe 
involved  in  reporting  suspected 
drug  or  alcohol  abuse  and  who  to 
call  first.  To  regi.'iter,  call  1-3175 
or  visit  iris.rush.edu/hrlindex.hml. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

“Discussing  Tough  Topics  with 
Teenagers  and  Children,”  12:15 
to  1 p.m.  Shari  Rogers.  MSW, 
LCSW,  and  Stephen  Gillenwater, 
MA,  LCSW,  of  the  Adolescent 
and  Family  Center  will  help  alle- 
viate the  stress  of  those  conversa- 
tions every  parent  dreads.  In  the 
We/lness  Center. 

17 

Rush  Summer  Book  Club 

noon  to  1 p.m.  Move  over  Oprah. 
Rush  employees  will  discuss 
Oturming  Bill)i.  available  to  club 


members  at  a 25  percent  discount 
in  the  Patient  Library,  450 
Armour.  In  the  Weliness  Center. 

23 

Lunch  ‘N’  Leam 

"Tool  School,"  12fl5*to  1 p.m. 
Tony  Liddi,  Carpenter  Shop 
Foreman,  will  talk  about  what 
you  should  have  in  your  toolbox, 
how  to  use  the  basic  tools  and 
how  to  hang  a picture  or  shelf. 

In  the  Wellness  Center.  Call  2-18 1 7 
CO  register. 

28 

The  Secretary  of  State 
Comes  to  You 

9 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Do  you  need 
to  renew  your  state  ID,  driver’s 
license  or  license  plate  stickers? 
Avoid  the  lines  and  do  it  at  work. 
Fees  and  proper  identification 
required.  No  driving  tests  will 
be  administered.  In  die  Wellness 
Center 

31 

Mind  Body  Series 

“A  Walk  in  the  Woods,”  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  Rush  employees  Jon  Lager 
and  Jim  Wiese  will  share  their 
adventures  on  the  Ice  Age  Trail  of 
Wisconsin’s  Kettle  Morraine  State 
Park  and  discuss  how  a yearlong 
personal  challenge  culminated  in 
a 40-mile  trek  through  the  night. 
Tliey  want  to  hear  your  summer 
vacation  tales,  too.  In  die  We/Iness 
Center.  Call  2-2817  to  register. 


September 


7&14 

Great  Fitness  Deal 

10:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Representatives  from  the  new 
Union  Station  Multiplex,  a state- 
of-the-art,  full  service,  72,000  sq. 
ft.  fitness  facility  offering  special 
low  rates  to  all  Rush  employees, 
will  he  outside  the  cafeteria  to 
answer  questions  and  sign  up  new 
members. 

12 

Free  Hearing  Screening 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Schedule  a free 
hearing  screening  and  receive 
information  on  options  for  treat- 
ing and  preventing  hearing  loss. 
All  participants  will  be  entered  in 
a raftle.  Call  2-2817  to  schedule 
an  appointment. 

18  (outside  the  cafeteria) 

& 20  (TOB  lobby) 

Walk  a Marathon  in  a Month 
11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Pay  $1  and 
register  to  walk  a marathon  in  a 
month.  All  participants  who  com- 
plete this  "feet”  will  receive  a gift 
basket  with  items  from  H20, 
Vertel’s  fitness  and  shoe  store 
and  Dr.  Scholl’s.  Registration 
forms  can  also  be  picked  up  at  the 
Wellness  Center  before  Sept.  22. 

19 

Mind  Body  Series 
“Martial  Arts  for  the  New 


Millenium,"  12:15  to  1 p.m.  John 
Poole,  Martial  Arts  Instructional 
Services,  will  discuss  the  various 
forms  of  martial  arts  and  how  you 
can  benefit  from  incorporating 
these  practices  into  your  lifestyle. 
In  die  Wellness  Center.  Coll  2-2817 
to  register. 

21 

Rush  Summer  Book  Club 
noon  to  1:00  p.m.  The  final 
book,  John  Irving’s  The  Cider 
House  Rides,  will  be  discussed. 

The  hook  is  available  to  club 
members  at  a 25  percent  dis- 
count in  the  Patient  Library,  450 
Armour.  In  the  Wellrtess  Center. 

26 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

“Pain  Management,”  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  Anesthesiology’s  Boh 
Barkin,  PharmD,  MBA.  will  dis- 
cuss the  latest  medicine  and  thera- 
pies for  migraines,  back  pain  and 
arthritis.  In  die  Wellness  Center. 
Coll  2-2817  to  register. 

27 

Lunch  ‘N’  Leam 

Moveable  Feast  Slide  Show  and 
Luncheon,  noon  to  1 p.m.  Join 
the  Art  Institute's  Jeff  Nigro  as 
he  presents  images  and  objects 
of  food  and  feasting.  $12  cost 
includes  lunch  from  Whole 
Foods  and  free  passes  to  the 
Art  Institute.  In  994  Armour. 

Call  2-2817  to  register. 


ONGOING  COURSES 


Aerobics 

Ntxin  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Amiour.  Step, 
sculpt,  kickboxing,  cross  training 
and  low  impact  classes  offered.  All 
equipment  is  provided.  Schedules 
can  be  picked  up  at  the  Wellness 
Center,  707  S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  1 1 4- 

Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidbits  (F.I.T.)  Club 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:45  a m. 
Let  an  exercise  physiologist,  regis- 
tered dietitian  and  successful 
members  get  you  going  — and 
help  you  stay  on  track  — toward 
weight  loss,  increased  energy  and 
reduced  risk  for  disease.  New 
members  pay  $30  for  a guidebook 


and  workbook.  Ongoing  $2  week- 
ly fees  will  be  applied  to  group 
lunches,  cooking  demonstrations 
and  more.  Membership  is  rolling. 
Call  2-2817  to  register. 

Rush  Employee  Volleyball  Club 

Fridays,  noon  to  1 p.m.  Get  out- 
side and  play  this  summer.  Games 
are  behind  Human  Resources,  729 
S.  Paulina. 

Yoga 

Mondays,  Aug.  14,  21  and  28.  4 
to  5 p.m.  Increase  your  flexibility, 
strength  and  balance  as  you 
decrease  your  stress  during  the 
workday.  All  levels  are  welcome 
to  join  this  open  yoga  class.  No 


registration  required.  A $3  fee  is 
due  at  each  session. 

Accent  Reduction  for 
Technical  Professionals 

Small  classes  and  one-on-one 
instruction  are  available.  Call 
Rush’s  instructor,  Mike  Welles, 
at  (312)  654-1995.  If  your  family 
or  friends  would  like  to  join  you, 
direct  payment  will  be  discussed.  If 
you  are  a full-time  Rush  employee, 
this  class  can  be  covered  by  your 
LEAP  hinds. 

English  as  a Second  Language 

(ESL).  English  classes  are  available 
for  you  and  your  family  through 
various  community  agencies. 


Employee  and  Organizational 
Development  will  help  you  locate 
a resource  near  your  home.  In 
most  instances,  it  will  be  free- 
of-charge.  For  information,  call 
Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

Health  care  Education  System 

(HES).  The  new  computerized  sys- 
tem for  completing  hospital-wide 
mandatory  inservices  for  JCAHO 
compliance  — Fire  Safety,  Blood 
Borne  Pathogens/Tuberculosis  and 
others  — can  accommodate  up  to 
13  people  from  your  staff  simulta- 
neously. Offered  every  Tuesday 
afternoon.  To  register,  call  Terry' 
Kinney  at  2-2989. 


In  Brief 

New  library  hours 

The  Library’  of  Rush  University 
and  die  McConnick  Educational 
Technolog>'  Center  have  new 
hours,  effective  throughout  the 
calendar  year.  The  library’s  new 
hours  are  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  and  noon 
to  I p.m.  on  Saturday.  The  library 
will  be  closed  on  Sunday.  The 
McCormick  Center  is  open  8 a.m. 
to  7 p.m.,  Monday  through 
Thursday,  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on 
Friday  and  closed  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  And  as  of  July  1,  the  fees 
for  document  delivery  and  interli- 
brar>'  loan  have  increased.  Regular 
requests  are  $6  and  urgent  requests 
are  $8.  For  more  information,  call 

2-2271. 

Strutting  their  stuff 

Founded  in  1927,  the  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Lukes  Womans 
Board  Fashion  Show  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  continuously  running 
charit>'  show’  in  the  country'.  For 
its  74th  annual  trip  dov\Ti  the  run- 
way at  6:30  p.m.  on  Sept.  8.  the 


show  will  bring  its  traditional  mix 
of  high  fashion  and  live  perform- 
ance back  to  Symphony  Center, 
but  with  a new  addition:  dinner 
and  dancing.  Fashion  show  tickets 
range  from  $25  to  $135  each,  with 
dinner  tickets  available  for  $150. 
Proceeds  benefit  the  Medical 
Center.  For  more  information, 
including  patronage  opportunities, 
call  (312)  226-1125  or  visit 
w’w’w.thefrishionshow.org. 

Thonar  time 

Tine  Ninth  Annual  Eugene  ].- 
M.A.  Tlionar,  PhD.  Award  will  be 
presented  at  a special  luncheon 
and  ceremony  on  Oct.  10.  That 
means  it’s  time  to  send  in  those 
nominations.  Forms  were  mailed 
out  Aug.  1 and  are  due  on  Sept.  8. 
Nominees  should  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the 
Medical  Center  and  enabled  the 
institution  to  further  its  commit- 
ment to  offer  opportunities  to 
individuals  w'ho  are  determined  to 
turn  a disability  into  a possibility, 
professionally  and  personally.  If 
you  did  not  receive  a nomination 
form,  one  can  be  downloaded  and 
printed  from  the  Rush  Intranet, 
just  surf  to  iris.rush.edu,  click 


“Initiatives”  and  connect  W’ith  the 
Americans  w'ith  Disabilities  Act 
Task  Force  pages. 

Diabetes  education 

Glucose  control  matters  for 
people  with  diabetes.  Normalizing 
blood  glucose  levels  is  a balancing 
act  betw’een  diet,  medication, 
exercise  and  stress.  Rush’s  Diabetes 
Education  Classes  can  help  you  — 
or  help  you  help  a loved  one  — 
get  that  control.  Sessions  are  held 
in  Armour  952  on  the  first 
through  the  fourth  Wednesdays  of 
every  month  from  4 to  6 p.m.  Pre- 
registration  is  required  and  there  is 
a charge.  For  more  information  or 
to  register,  call  the  Nutrition 
Clinic  at  (312)  942-3438. 

Get  the  fever 
(thermometer)  out! 

Mercury  is  a toxic  substance 
that  harms  wildlife  and,  in 
humans,  can  affect  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  kidneys  and  liver.  A 
broken  thermometer  can  pose  a 
risk  to  household  members,  and  if 
mercur\’  reaches  a lake  or  other 
body  of  water,  it  can  become  even 
more  toxic  — and  more  easily 
absorbed  through  the  skin. 


As  part  of  its  ongoing  mercury 
reduction  program,  occupational 
safety  will  conduct  a Mercury 
Thermometer  Swap  from  6:30 
a.m.  to  noon  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
24,  and  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  on 
Friday,  Aug,  25.  Medical  Center 
students  and  employees  can 
exchange  their  mercury  fever  ther- 
mometers for  a digital,  mercury- 
free  thermometer  while  supplies 
last.  The  exchange  W'ill  take  place 
at  the  Reception  Desk  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center. 

To  prevent  breakage  during 
transport  from  home,  mercury 
thermometers  should  be  pur  in 
their  hard  plastic  cases.  If  the  case 
isn’t  available,  the  thermometer 
can  be  placed  in  a clean  and 
empty  plastic  pop  bottle  with  a 
screw-on  lid.  Just  place  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  bottle  and  then 
cap  It  tightly.  For  extra  security 
the  case  or  bottle  can  he  placed  in 
a sealable  plastic  bag. 

Replacing  mercury  themumie- 
ters  with  substitutes  improves 
community  health  and  lessens  the 
chance  of  household  accidents. 
Watch  for  more  details  on  how  to 
participate. 
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Nursing  at  Rush: 

A day  in  the  life 

The  buzz  on  403(b)s 

Saying  thanks 
tor  a second  chance 

Rush  responds 
to  Tribune  series 
on  nursing 

The  Chicago  Tribune  series  that 
began  in  mid-September  with 
the  headline  “Nursing  mistakes 
kill,  injure  thousands"  was  bound 
to  attract  attention. 

Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN, 
associate  vice  president  of  nursing 
and  associate  dean  of  the  Rush 
College  of  Nursing,  found  the 
series,  like  that  headline,  overly 
sensational.  Yet,  she  also  says 
that  some  good  can  come  of  it. 

"TTie  series  struck  a chord 
with  our  nurses,"  she  says.  “It  has 
sparked  a lot  of  discussion  — and 
for  that,  it’s  a positive  thing.  If 
people  were  complacent  about 
it  and  didn't  care,  that  would  be 
worse." 

But  the  Tribune's  stories, 
lengthy  as  they  were,  only 


scratched  the  surface  of  what 
institutions  like  Rush  have  been 
doing  all  along  to  ensure  that 
nurses  can  continue  to  fulfill  — 
and  excel  in  — the  essential  role 
that  they  play  in  patient  care. 

Hoifu  vue  handle  errors 

While  mistakes  do  happen.  Rush 
works  to  prevent  future  errors  by 
openly  discussing  problems  and 
correcting  them,  says  Sue  Huerta. 
RN,  MS,  director  of  nursing  sys- 
tems. 

“We  would  never  want  a nurse 
or  a nurse  practitii>ner  to  teel  they 
can’t  tell  us  about  a mistake.”  she 
says.  "To  imply,  as  the  TribNiu’  did, 
that  we  need  to  fire  people  when  a 


^News 

Rgji^s 


♦ Chris  KennelR,  RN,  beloii'  left,  and  clinical  nutrition  manager  Diane 
Sou'U,  above,  leere  at  the  September  Pro/essionul  b^ursing  Staff  Forum, 
belou’  right.  More  on  nursing  on  pp  4-5. 


mistake  happens  will  lead  people 
to  hide  errors,  when  otherwise  we 
would  still  have  time  to  help  the 
patient." 

Rush  has  what  it  calls  a root 
cause  analysis  process  of  discussing 
errors.  “We  ask,  ‘What  are  the 
facts,’  then  ‘What  happened 
around  the  facts,’  ” Huerta  says. 
The  second  question  is  important 
because  it  recognizes  that  nurses 
are  forced  to  juggle  many  tasks  at 
once.  Huerta  says. 

“We  talk  about  whether  they 
saw  the  problem  coming  and  how 
they  will  recognize  that  situation 
when  it  happens  again,"  she  says. 

To  prevent  errors  with  med- 
ications, Rush  installed  the  Pyxis 
MedStation  Rx  2000  last  fall.  The 
Pyxis  machine  functions  like  an 
ATM,  dispensing  patient-specific 
medications  after  the  medication 
order  is  reviewed  and  \’crified  by  a 
phannacist.  With  the  touch  of  a 
few  buttons,  a nurse  can  pull  up  a 
patient’s  record  and  withdraw  the 
appriilpriate,  medications  from  the 
machine. 

“Can  we  still  make  a mistake 
with  it?  Yes.  but  it’s  one  of  several 


system  changes  to  improve  our 
accuracy."  Huerta  says. 

Because  nurses  must  log  into 
the  machine,  which  tracks  any 
medications  removed,  P>oiis  also 
acts  as  a deterrent  to  anyone 
trying  to  steal  medications.  As 
another  protection,  a nurse  must 
have  another  nurse  act  as  a wit- 
ness when  controlled  substances 
like  narcotics  are  discarded. 

Drug  dependency: 
a medical  problem 

The  Tribune  series  also  focused 
on  a few  specific  cases  of  addicted 
nurses.  But  it  may  have  left  the 
impression  with  readers  that  many 
nurses  are  drug  addicts,  Huerta 
says. 

And  that’s  just  not  so,  says 
psychiatrist  Daniel  H.  Angres, 
MD,  director  of  Rush  Behavioral 
Health,  one  of  the  countrv'*s 
large,st  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs  for  professional  and 
licensed  workers.  The  program 
treats  professionals  including 
doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  judges 
and  airline  pilots. 

Angres  says  drug  and  alcohol 
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abuse  is  no  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  nurses  and  other  health 
care  professionals  than  it  is  among 
the  general  population.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent  have  an  addic- 
tion problem. 

Based  on  decades  of  experi- 
ence treating  addicted  profession- 
als. the  description  of  drugged-out 
nurses  treating  patients  doesn’t 
ring  true  for  Angres. 

“If  they  are  addicted,  they 
won’t  come  in  if  they’re  using,"  he 
says.  “How  they’re  usually  detected 
is  through  absenteeism  from  their 
jobs." 

What  was  not  discussed  in  the 
Tribune  was  the  rate  of  success  for 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  among 
health  care  workers,  particularly 
nurses. 

Of  the  patients  treated 
through  Behavioral  Health’s  pro- 
gram, nurses  are  some  of  the  most 
likely  to  beat  addiction  problems. 
Angres  estimates  their  recovery 


rate  over  a seven-year  period  to 
be  about  90  percent. 

“What  we  understand  today  is 
that  chemical  dependency  is  a dis- 
ease," Angres  says. 

So  if  someone  at  Rush  had  a 
substance  abuse  problem,  it’s  treat- 
ed as  a medical  problem  not  a>  a 
criminal  problem,  Llewellyn  says. 
Many  hospitals  throughout  Illinois 
take  this  approach  today. 

But  it  wasn’t  always  this  w'ay, 
Huerta  says.  "It  used  to  be  that  if 
you  had  a substance  abuse  prob- 
lem, you  resigned  and  then  you 
would  go  work  somewhere  else 
and  never  get  help,”  she  says. 

“We  want  nurses  to  get  help  and 
come  back  to  work."  ■ 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


Saving  (or  your  future  is  easy 


and  tax-free  with 


Appointments 

In  September  Larry  Goodman,  MD. 

senior  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  and  acting  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  announced 
two  new  administrative  appoint- 
ments  in  the  medical  college.  Joan 
ZaltChUk,  MD,  has  been  named  asso- 
ciate dean  for  university’  programs 
and  Susan  Jacob,  PhD.  has  been 
appointed  acting  associate  dean 
tor  medical  student  programs. 

Before  coming  to  Rush  in 
1999  as  associate  dean  for  medical 
student  programs.  Zajtchuk  had 
ser\'ed  in  several  positions  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  including  chief  operating 
officer  and  associate  dean  for 
academic  affairs.  She  also  sen’ed 
as  chair  of  the  division  of  oto- 
laiyrngology'  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery’  in  the  Uniformed  Serv’ices 
University'  of  the  Health  Sciences 
school  of  Medicine  and  as  a spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  army  surgeon 
general. 

Zajtchuk  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Medicine,  where  she  also  trained 
in  otolaryngology,  and  in  1996 
she  earned  her  degree  in  Health 
Sciences  Administration  from 
George  Washington  University. 

In  her  new  position,  Zajtchuk 
will  represent  the  Medical  College 
as  it  begins  to  coordinate  educa- 
tional programs  and  services  with 
schools  across  the  University. 

Jacob,  who  received  her  PhD 
in  anatomy  from  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  completed 
postdoctoral  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  has  served  as  course 
director  of  medical  gross  anatomy 
and  has  developed  and  participat- 
ed in  the  anatomy  portion  of  Rush 
Medical  Colleges  alternative  cur- 
riculum. Her  teaching  has  won 
her  recognition  from  Rush 
Medical  College  students,  who 
have  selected  her  to  deliver  the 
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welcoming  address  to  seven 
incoming  classes  and  given  her 
the  Brainard  Award,  which  honors 
the  outstanding  basic  science 
teacher,  four  times. 

As  Rush  Medical  College's 
assistant  dean  for  pre-clinical 
curriculum,  Jacob  has  been  the 
administrative  officer  in  charge 
of  the  first  two  years  of  medical 
students,  working  closely  with 
the  curriculum  committee,  the 
committee  on  academic  appraisal 
and  other  Medical  College  com- 
mittees. as  well  as  student  organi- 
lations  and  individual  students. 

As  acting  associate  dean  for 
medical  student  programs,  she 
will  continue  to  directly  manage 
the  pre-clinical  curriculum. 

Kudos 

Andrew  J.  Lerrick,  MD.  assistant 
professor  in  otolarymgology  and 
bronchoesophagology.  was  the 
guest  editor  for  the  June  and 
September  issues  of  Operanve 
Tec/inujiies  in  OtolaTyngology-Head 
and  Neck  Surgery.  In  1998,  Lerrick 
was  one  of  only  two  physicians 
in  the  country  to  receive  the 
Physician  Partnership  Award 
from  the  Catholic  Charities 
Organization.  The  award  recog- 
nizes outstanding  service  to 
Medicaid  patients. 

Deborah  Barnard,  senior  institu- 
tional review  board  administrator 
at  Rush,  has  been  elected  to  serve 
as  a national  council  representa- 
tive to  the  Applied  Research 
Ethics  National  Association,  the 
only  membership  organization  for 
those  involved  in  the  day-to-day 
application  of  the  regulations  and 
principles  regarding  research  and 
clinical  practice. 
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Do  you  like  paying  taxes?  Do 
you  enjoy  watching  Uncle 
Sam  take  a big  bite  out  of  your 
paycheck?  If  you  retired  today, 
would  you  have  enough  money 
set  aside  to  last  the  rest  of  your 
life?  If  you  answered  "no”  to  any 
of  these  questions,  you  should  con- 
sider enrolling  in  the  Rush  403(b) 
retirement  savings  program. 

Why  should  I save? 

A generation  ago,  when  people 
retired  they  could  live  quite  com- 
fortably on  their  pensions  and 
Social  Security  benefits.  But  times 
have  changed.  Social  Security' 
benefits  currently  cover  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a retiree’s  yearly  income. 
And  inflation  continues  to  rise 
each  year,  which  means  money 
won’t  go  as  far  as  it  used  to.  For 
example,  based  on  a 4 percent 
inflation  rate,  $100  today  would  be 
worth  only  about  $42  in  20  years. 

According  to  associate  vice 
president  of 
finance  Patricia 
O’Neil,  the 
sooner  you  start 
saving,  the  bet- 
ter. “Regardless 
of  how  much 
you  set  aside,  if 
you  start  saving 
in  your  20s  or 
30s,  you  will 
always  be  ahead  of  the  person  who 
starts  saving  at  age  50,  because  of 
the  interest  your  money  will  earn,” 
she  says. 

What  is  a 403(b)? 

A 403(b)  is  the  most  convenient, 
tax-effective  way  to  save  for  retire- 
ment. The  advantage  of  saving 
with  a 403(b)  — as  opposed  to  a 
savings  account  or  other  taxable 
investment,  like  a CD  — is  that 
you  reduce  your  taxes  in  two  ways. 

Because  contributions  to  your 
savings  plan  are  deducted  from 
your  salary  before  the  government 
can  tax  them,  your  current  taxes 
are  lower.  And  once  invested  in 
your  retirement  plan  account,  your 
money  grows  tax-deferred.  That 
means  you  pay  no  income  taxes 
on  any  earnings  unless  you  with- 
draw money  from  your  account 
before  the  minimum  retirement 
age  of  59  and  a half.  This  allows 
your  account  to  grow  faster. 

Here's  how  it  works.  You 
choose  a flat  dollar  amount  to 
have  deducted  from  your  paycheck 


a Rush  403(b) 

on  a before-tax  basis.  The  mini- 
mum conttibution  is  $200  per  year 
($50  a month  for  four  months), 
and  the  maximum  is  generally 
$10,500  per  year.  You  can  change 
the  amount  you  contribute  up  to 
four  rimes  each  year,  and  you  have 
access  to  your  money  at  any  rime 
through  hardship  loans  and  with- 
drawals. 

Once  you’ve  determined  how 
much  you  want  to  contribute, 
you  get  to  decide  how  you  want 
your  money  to  be  invested.  Rush 
employees  have  a choice  between 
two  investment  companies,  Fideli- 
t\'  and  Prudential,  which  between 
them  offer  more  than  150  different 
investment  funds.  Your  monthly 
contributions  are  transferred  to 
whichever  company  you  select 
and  invested  according  to  your 
specifications. 

"Rush  is  constantly  working  to 
make  our  403(b)  plan  as  flexible  as 
possible  and  to  give  our  employees 


the  best  and  most  options  for  sav- 
ing,” O'Neil  says. 

All  Rush  employees  — either 
full-time  or  part-time  — who 
receive  a paycheck  each  payroll 
period  are  eligible  to  participate. 

Tbe  ABCs  ol403(b)s 

Interested  in  learning  more  about 
why  403(b)s  arc  the  smatt  way  to 
save?  Plan  to  attend  one  of  Rush’s 
free  seminars.  These  informative 
sessions,  held  almost  eveiy'  month, 
cover  everything  you  need  to 
know  about  tax-free  saving, 
including  how  to  choose  the 
investment  plan  that  best  suits 
your  needs. 

In  addition.  Rush  is  holding 
a benefits  fair  on  Oct.  31  in  the 
lobby  t)f  the  Atrium  building, 
where  yt>u  can  enroll  in  the  plan, 
get  information  and  speak  with 
representatives  from  Fidelity  and 
Prudential. 

F<n'  Truwe  in/ormarii.»n , to  /iiul  oiit  u’fien 
ifif  next  seminar  is  being  beld  or  to  enrol! 
in  t/ie  Kits/i  403(b)  plan,  please  contact 
tbe  Payroll  Department  at  2-5623. 


Saving  on  a Tax-Delerred  Basis 

This  chan  illttstrates  tbe  difference  between  saving  m a tax 
deferred  investment  or  a taxable  investment.  Tbe  chan  assumes 
an  annual  comn'budon  of  $2,400.  a tax  rate  of  15  percent  and 
an  8 percent  investment  return. 

Tax-deffei^  Taxed  WTerence 

Account  balance  Account  lialance 

30  years  $293,630  $118,615  $95,086 

20  years  $198,544  $ 87.391  $31,224 

10  years  $ 37,549  $29,819  $7,730 


Barbara  Pcrlstein  knows  what  it 
teds  like  to  be  granted  a sec- 
ond chance  at  life. 

In  April  1998,  Barbara  was 
diagnosed  with  multiple  myeloma, 
a rare  and  deadly  cancer  that 
occurs  when  the  plasma  cells  in 
bone  marrow  malfunction.  To 
combat  her  disease,  she  opted  for 
aggressive  treatment  — including 
a bone  marrow  transplant,  the 
only  known  cure  for  multiple 
myeloma.  After  researching  several 
programs  across  the  country,  she 
and  her  husband.  Michael,  chose 
Rush's  Thomas  Hazen  Thome 
Bone  Marrow  Transplant  Center. 
"The  best  the  world  had  to  offer 
was  right  in  our  own  backyard,” 
Barbara  says. 

“ We  leant  to  build  on 
this  and  keep  the  research 
going,  because  it  feels  good 
to  give  something  bock.” 

Fortunately,  one  of  her  broth- 
ers was  a perfect  match,  and  in 
July  1998  Barbara  underwent  a 
successful  transplant.  Today,  she  is 
grateful  to  have  her  life  back  and 
grateful  she  found  the  Rush  bone 
marrow  transplant  team.  “Tliey  are 
brilliant  researchers  with  a great 


bedside  manner,”  she  says. 

That  is  why  the  Perlsteins 
have  decided  to  show  their  grati- 
tude by  putting  their  efforts 
behind  a fund-raising  campaign 
called  "Second  Chance."  The 
campaign  funds  research  in 
immunotherapy,  a form  of  treat- 
ment that  draws  upon  the  body’s 
natural  defense  system  to  fight  dis- 
ease. At  Rush,  scientists  like 
Hans-G.  Klingemann,  MD,  PhD, 
director  of  Rush’s  Thomas  Hazen 
Thome  Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
Center,  have  been  working  closely 
with  cells  that  they  hope  will 
enhance  the  body's  ability  to  anni- 
hilate cancer.  The  hope  is  that 


these  cells  can  eventually  be  used 
in  combination  with  bone  marrow 
transplantation,  chemotherapy 
and  radiation  to  prolong  surv'ival. 

To  launch  the  campaign,  the 
Perlsteins  made  a generous  contri- 
bution of  their  outi.  Then  Barbara 
drew  upon  her  years  in  advertising 
and  wrote  a letter  to  potential 
donors  in  which  she  described 
her  own  experiences  as  a cancer 
patient  at  Rush.  It  went  to  hun- 
dreds of  friends,  family  members 
and  acquaintances. 

But  the  Perlsteins  are  modest 
about  their  efforts  in  coordinating 
the  campaign. 

“If  researchers  are  doing  the 


work,  the  least  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  find  sometme  to  write  the 
check,”  Michael  says. 

TTie  Perlsteins  found  plenty 
of  people  to  write  checks,  with 
more  than  $300,000  in  contribu- 
tions arriving  in  the  mail.  “We 
were  touched  by  this  overwhelm- 
ing show  of  generosity,”  Michael 
says.  "The  amount  surpassed  even 
our  own  expectations.” 

The  Perlsteins  plan  to  contin- 
ue their  fund-raising  efforts  by 
expanding  their  mailing  to  an 
even  wider  audience. 

"We  want  to  build  on  this  and 
keep  the  research  going,  because  it 
feels  good  to  give  something  back,” 
Barbara  says. 

In  fact,  Barbara  has  already 
helped  develop  a web  site  that  will 
educate  donors  about  immuno- 
therapy and  provide  updates  about 
research  at  Rush.  The  site,  which 
launched  last  summer,  will  also 
provide  information  about  how 
to  make  contributions  to  Second 
Chance.  : 

If  you  xivuld  like  more  informanon 
about  Second  Chance.  [)L’iise  contact 
Bct/i  JoJcsimouic  at  (512)  942-5584 
or  visit  the  new  u’ch  site  at 
u’u’u/.secondcfiancc-rush.org. 


Fundraiser  benefits  Rush  employee 
waiting  for  liver  transplant 


Mic/ielle 

Baileji-Moga 


Rush  medical 
Micial  work- 
er Michelle 
Bailey-Moga, 
a 28-year-old 
leukemia  sur- 
vivor, has  helped 
many  patients 
cope  while  stnig- 
gling  to  beat 
cancer.  Now  she 
has  her  own  battle  to  fight:  she’s 
on  a waiting  list  for  a new  liver. 

In  1998,  Bailey-Moga  was 
diagnosed  with  hepatitis  C,  con- 
tracted through  one  of  the  blood 
transfusions  she  received  during 
her  bout  with  leukemia.  She  went 
through  .six  months  of  drug  treat- 
ment for  the  disease,  which  attacks 
the  liver,  bt.it  with  no  improve- 
ment. Since  last  November  she’s 
been  on  a waiting  list  to  receive 
a new  liver 


Wlaile  insurance  will  cover 
most  of  the  transplant  costs, 
Bailey-Moga  and  her  family  will 
have  many  other  medical  bills  to 
shoulder,  including  costly  medica- 
tions and  care  after  the  surgery. 
Then,  she  will  still  have  to  under- 
go more  drug  treatments  to  rid  her 
body  of  the  hepatitis  C,  says  her 
mother,  Pat  Bailey. 

To  help  pay  for  some  of  those 
costs,  Bailcy-Moga’s  friends  and 
family  are  hosting  a fundraiser  on 
Oct.  24  from  6 to  10  p.m.  at  Jilly’s 
in  Chicago. 

Now  on  disability  leave, 
Bailey-Moga  waits  to  hear  that 
a liver  is  available.  "She’s  very 
upbeat,”  Pat  Bailey  says.  "But 
we’re  all  waiting.  Waiting  is  the 
most  difficult  time.”  o 
For  more  infunnacion  on  fkc  /imd-raising 
effort,  coll  (630)  904-1090. 


I ♦ Sophui  Brutllo'  Scujjt’ro,  Ryan  Hlizubcclic’  Spces'c  and  Alc.vuiuiru  Sadler 

Of  fashion  and  fund-raising 

On  Sept.  8,  the  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Woman's  Board  Iranstormed  the  stage  at 
Symphony  Center  into  a catwalk  tor  their  74th  Annual  Fashion  Show.  This  year,  black 
leather  — in  skirts,  coats,  even  dresses  — gave  an  edge  to  the  elegance  on  display,  while  the  j 
I children’s  collections,  as  always,  screamed  cute.  A new  addition  to  the  proceedings,  a post-show 
i dinner-dance,  was  a huge  success,  selling  out  and,  along  with  the  proceeds  Irom  last  year’s  show,  | 

I helping  the  Woman's  Board  to  lullill  its  generous  $1 ,000,000  commitment  to  the  new  Robert  H,  i 
I and  Terri  Cohn  Research  Building  at  Rush.  I 
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Rush  prcsidcjit  and  CEO  | 

Lt?o  M.  Heni/co^,  MD,  ^ 

UTote  the  following  letter  in 
resporise  to  fAe  Chicago 
Tribune  sen'e5  on  nwr5mg. 
E.vce7;pt5  fivm  the  letter  )-an  1 

in  the  Sept.  20  Tribune.  | 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  series  on  nursing 
mistakes  pointed  out  some  very  real  prob- 
lems faced  by  hospitals  and  their  nurses. 
However,  the  shortage  of  qualified  nurses, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  address  the  short- 
age. was  given  little  attention  and  space  in 
the  article. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nursing  population 
is  aging  and  fewer  young  people  are  drawn 
to  the  profession.  This  is  a national  con-  , 
cern.  Even  at  the  Rush  University  College 
of  Nursing,  our  baccalaureate  degree 
enrollment  is  dropping.  The  college  is 
ranked  among  Ihe  lop  four  percent  in 
national  surveys  of  graduate  nursing  pro- 
grams and  IS  noted  for  the  unification  of 
academic  and  clinical  practice  compo- 
nents. While  we  graduate  about  200  bac-  ' 
calaureate,  master's  and  doctoral  nursing 
students  each  year,  we  have  the  ability  to 
enroll  more  students,  particularly  at  Ihe 
baccalaureate  level.  | 

Ironically,  nursing  salaries  have  never  ■ 
been  higher.  But  today  individuals  who  | 

' might  have  chosen  nursing  as  a profession 
have  available  to  them  an  ever-widening  ' 
field  of  career  opportunities.  Each  hospital  | 
must  do  what  it  can  to  attract  and  retain  ; 
these  valuable  caregivers. 

Nurses  play  a critical  role  at  inslilu-  ] 
lions  like  Rush.  Today  they  have  increased  ' 
responsibilities  in  patient  care  At  Rush, 
nurses  work  side-by-side  with  physicians 
to  decide  the  best  course  of  care  for 
patients.  The  nursing  division  at  Rush  reg- 
ularly initiates  efforts  to  monitor  and  | 

I improve  the  quality  of  care  throughout  the  1 
hospital.  In  addition,  they  conduct  research  ^ 
that  advances  the  knowledge  base  ol  the 
' profession.  ! 

While  non-prolit,  academic  medical 
! centers  like  Rush  are  struggling  with  ; 
declining  reimbursement  due  to  federal  | 
cuts  in  reimbursement  and  the  growth  of  | 

: managed  care,  the  last  place  we  would  ! 
make  cuts  is  among  key  caregivers.  In  fact, 
we  have  sacrificed  our  bottom  line  in  order  I 
not  to  sacrifice  our  quality  — exactly  the  1 
opposite  ol  whal  this  article  describes. 

Nursing  offers  a rich  career  experi-  ^ 
ence  with  a tangible  impact  on  the  health  ol  1 
Ihe  community.  This  is  an  honor  that  tew  i 
other  professions  can  claim.  Unfortunately, 
the  series  placed  these  invaluable  members 
ol  the  patient  care  team  in  a negative  light. 

I fear  this  will  discourage  talented  people 
from  choosing  nursing  as  a profession. 


A hectic  day  in 
the  nursing  life 

To  get  a snapshot  of  nurs- 
ing here  at  Rush , u^e 
recently  spent  a few  hours 
following  Grace  Villanueva. 
BSN,  RN,  a nurse  on  9 
South  Atrium.  The  unit 
treats  patients  with  multiple 
medical  problems  as  well 
as  some  surgical  patients. 
While  there  is  no  “typical” 
day  and  Rush  has  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  nurses,  here’s 
a glimpse  at  one  day  in  a 
floor  nurse’s  life. 

If  you  want  to  keep  up  with 
26'year-old  Grace  Villanueva,  bet- 
ter put  on  your  nmning  shoes.  On 
any  given  day,  Villanueva  is  con- 
stantly on  the  move  — acting  as 
an  advocate  for  her  patients  by 
talking  with  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. checking  their  charts  or  lab 
results,  administering  drugs,  calk- 
ing with  doctors  and  raising  red 
flags. 

Early  in  the  day,  the 
unit  has  28  patients 
with  seven  nurses  and 
three  patient  care  tech- 
nicians. Each  nurse 
is  responsible  for  four 
patients.  TKat’s  a pretty 
good  ratio,  but  not  great 
if  the  unit  gets  more 
patients  later  in  the  day. 


♦ At  tKc  nursc.s  station  on  9 South  Atrium,  Qrucc  VilUinucva,  RN,  tulks 
u’lth  a doctor  on  the  phone  ivhilc  her  .supenisor,  clinical  nurse  coordinator 
Judy  O’Kt'c/c,  RN,  checks  u chart. 


One  elderly  woman  who  is 
hard  of  hearing  and  has  trouble 
walking  on  her  own  is  trying  to 
get  up  by  herself  just  as  Villanueva 
enters  her  room.  Villanueva  talks 
loudly,  but  sweetly,  to  the  woman, 
reminding  her  to  sit  down.  “Can 
you  please  promise  me  to  stay 
here?”  Villanueva  says.  Wearing  a 
stethoscope  around  her  neck  and  a 
Tweety  bird  decal  on  the  pocket  of 
her  white  coat,  she  also  points  out 
the  call  button,  saying,  “Use  this 
red  button  if  you  need  anything 
and  we’ll  do  it  for  you.  OK?"  And 
the  woman  agrees. 

On  this  particular  Friday, 
Villanueva  is  responsible  not  only 
for  this  woman  and  three  other 
patients;  she’s  also  acting  as  charge 
nurse  on  the  37-bed  floor. 

One  of  her  duties  as  charge 
nurse  is  to  be  a leader,  finding 
solutions  to  any  floor-wide  issues 


or  problems  that  come  up  during 
the  day.  She  matche.s  up  patients 
with  nurses,  all  the  while  making 
sure  to  maintain  an  equal  work- 
load among  the  nursing  staff. 
Villanueva  carries  around  a cheat 
sheet  as  a reminder  of  how  many 
patients  are  on  the  floor  and  the 
schedule  for  dispensing  medicines, 
procedures  or  treatments  to  her 
patients. 

Ideally,  the  charge  nurse  takes 
one  fewer  patient  than  the  other 
nurses  but  this  isn’t  possible  today. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  unit  has  28 

Villanuei'a  tvfiicaUy 
works  two  12-hour  days 
and  two  eight-hour  days 
each  iveek.  She’s  also 
close  to  completing  her 
family  nurse  practitioner 
doctorate,  so  along 
tvith  her  busy  work 
schedule  she  has  a fidl 
day  of  clos-ses  here  at 
Rush  every  Wednesday. 


♦ Villanueva  remmies  mcdicatum  from  a Pyxis  machijie  for  a patient  a.s 
A.shle/gh  Qilpin,  RN,  ivutchc.s.  Having  a ivitnc.s.s  i.s  u Rush  quality  practice  to 
ensure  tiuit  all  medications  are  accounted  for. 


patients  with  seven  nurses  and 
three  patient  care  technicians. 

Each  nurse  is  responsible  for  four 
patients.  That’s  a pretty  good 
ratio,  but  not  great  if  the  unit 
gets  more  patients  later  in  the 
day,  Villanueva  says. 

On  this  unit,  as  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  hospital,  there  often 
;iren’t  any  more  nurses  to  add  to 
a shift. 

“This  floor  is  a revtilving  door 
for  nurses,”  Villanueva  says.  "They 
gain  a strong  foundation  in  nursing 
here  but  when  they  lose  interest  or 
realize  their  interests  are  different, 
they  go  somewhere  else  where 


there  isn’t  as  heavy  a patient  load 
or  where  the  problems  are  not  as 
complex.” 

Villanueva  typically  works  two 
12-hour  days  and  two  eight-hour 
days  each  week. 

Shortly  after  checking  on  all 
of  her  patients,  Villanueva  goes 
back  to  the  nurse’s  station  to 
review  any  new  doctor’s  orders, 
such  as  changes  in  medical  treat- 
ment. 

After  checking  one  chart,  she 
spots  a red  flag.  Villanueva  goes 
back  to  check  the  lab  results  to 
confirm  her  suspicion;  One  of 
her  patients,  who  has  chronic 
obstructive  pulmonary  disease, 
is  receiving  too  much  oxygen.  If 
left  unchecked,  this  would  lead  to 
serious  complications.  To  handle 
the  problem,  Villanueva  calls 
the  resident  responsible  for  the 


Along  with  caring  for  patients  in  the  hospital,  nurses 
play  the  essential  role  of  teaching  patients  how  to  help 
themselves  at  home,  particularly  in  the  face  of  a seri- 
ous illness.  To  ease  one  woman’s  worries,  Villanueva 
gathers  all  of  the  Rush  patient  education  informatioir 
she  can  find  about  the  disease,  along  with  information 
from  reputable  medical  web  sites. 


♦ Vilkomcvu,  winner  of  the  Luther  Christman 
ClinieuI  Excellence  au'urd,  talks  u'ith  a patient’s 
family  member. 


information  from  reputable  med- 
ical web  sites.  Villanueva  also 
paged  the  patient’s  doctors  to 
come  and  see  the  patient  right 
away.  ‘‘All  of  these  things  helped 
to  prepare  her  to  go  home,” 
Villanueva  says. 

Villanueva’s  super\'isor, 
clinical  nurse  coordinator  Judy 
O’Keefe,  RN,  says  she'd  like  to 
clone  Villanueva.  ‘‘Grace  is  won- 
derful,” O’Keefe  says.  ‘‘She  takes 
initiative,  she’s  a go-getter  with 
good  problem- 
solving skills.  She’s 
seen  as  a leader  by 
her  peers  and  she 
works  to  he  part  of 
the  solution,  rather 
chan  just  identify- 
ing a problem.” 
Villanueva,  who 
received  her  bach- 
elor’s of  science  in 
nursing  from  the 
Rush  College  of 
Nursing,  has 
worked  here  for 
five  years,  moving 

H up  from  a nurse’s 

■ assistant  to  regis- 

■ , . cered  nurse.  She’s 

close  to  complet- 
ing her  family 
nurse  practitioner 
doctorate,  which 


Rush  pays  for  because  Villanueva 
is  an  employee.  After  she  com- 
pletes her  doctorate,  also  through 
the  College  of  Nursing,  Villanueva 
plans  to  work  in  a family  practice. 
So  along  with  her  busy  work 
schedule,  she  has  a full  day  of 
classes  here  every  Wednesday. 

Despite  the  hectic  pace,  she 
loves  her  job.  ‘‘As  a nurse,  I deal 
with  every  aspect  of  care  — the 
physical,  social  and  emotional 
needs,”  she  says.  ‘‘1  go  home  every 
day  satisfied  that  1 spoke  up  for 
my  patients  and  helped  them.”  ■ 


Want  more  information? 

Nursing  Spectrum  magazine 
devoted  iLs  Sept.  18  issue  to  reac- 
tion to  the  Tribune  series.  See  the 
articles  and  a lively  discussion 
board  at 

www.nursingspectrum.com. 

Chech  out  the  next  issue  of 

NewsRoimds  for  news  on  Rush’s 
nursing  recruitment  efforts. 

Have  any  thoughts  on  feedback 

on  these  stories  or  on  the 
Tribune  series?  Contact  Anne 
O’Reilly,  editor/writer  in 
publications,  2-5582  or 
Anne_0’Reilly@rush.edu. 


patient  and  reminds  the  doctor 
of  the  patient's  pre-existing  condi- 
tion. The  doctor  agrees  with 
Villanueva’s  suggestion. 

Along  with  caring  tor  patients 
in  the  hospital,  nurses  play  the 
essential  role  of  teaching  patients 
how  to  help  themselves  at  home, 
particularly  in  the  face  of  a serious 
illnes.s,  Villanueva  says.  She 
remembers  another  day  when 
she  found  a patient  scheduled  to 
be  discharged  crying  alone  in  her 
room.  The  woman  told  Villanueva 
that  .she  was  frightened  to  be  leav- 
ing with  a chronic  disease  because 
she  didn’t  know  how  to  care  for 
herself  at  home.  To  ease  the 
woman's  worries,  Villanueva  gath- 
ered all  of  the  Rush  patient  educa- 
tion information  she  could  find 
about  the  disease,  aliMig  with 


♦ Vilfuniiei'a  tend.-;  to  patient  Susan  Wuff  on  9 South  Atrium. 


These  are  excerpts  from  a ; 

' Professional  Nursing  staff 
Executive  Committee  let' 
ter  sent  to  Rus/i  nurses 
I about  the  Tribune  series.  | 

Open  Letter  to  Our  Colleagues 

The  Execulive  Committee  of  the  Protes- 
! sional  Nursing  Staff  (PNS)  commends  the 
I nurses  of  Rush,  who  deal  with  difficult  sit- 
^ uations  with  grace  and  strength  We've  ' 
heard  that  some  patients  are  second- 
guessing  your  actions,  probably  as  a result  I 
of  the  Tribune  series.  We  encourage  you  (o 
I let  administration  know  about  your  experi-  j 
ences  and  the  extra  workload  they  have 
! placed  on  you. 

I Nurses  struggle  daily  to  provide  sate  i 
and  highly  technical  care  to  an  increasing- 
ly ill  and  older  population.  Rush  nurses  not 
only  respond  to  the  daily  issues  and  crises 
I that  occur,  but  are  proactive  advocates  tor 
1 our  patients. 

Your  voice  in  implementing  training 
I courses  for  specitic  nursing  areas,  innova- 
tive stalling  solutions  and  innovative 
, acquisition  ot  supplies  has  been  loud  and 
j strong.  Rush  nurses  do  not  |usl  accept  the 
: norm.  We  strive  to  provide  the  highest 
, level  of  nursing  care  in  the  country.  ' 
PNS  will  continue  to  address  staffing 
j and  support  service  issues,  and  we  invite  , 
' hospital  administration  to  work  even  more 
closely  with  PNS  in  providing  solutions  to 
! the  difficult  issues  in  health  care  and  the  i 
; impact  that  they  have  on  nurses  at  Rush 
The  Executive  Committee  ot  PNS  j 
^ thanks  Rush's  nurses  tor  making  a differ- 
: ence  in  the  nursing  prolession  and  in  the 
I Rush  community.  j 


The  Tribune  series 
and  the  challenges  that 
nurses  face  u'ere  among 
the  topics  discussed  at 
the  Sept.  19  Professional 
Nursing  Staff  Forum  with 
Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc, 
RN,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent of  nursing,  and 
James  Frankenhach, 
senior  vice  president  for 
corporate  and  hospital 
affairs.  "The  last  thing  we 
want  to  do  is  create  a 
tougher  environment  for 
nurses , " Frankenhach 
said. 


Don't  take  chances  with  your  health:  spin  the  Wheel  of  Fitness 


n November.  Americans  will 
decide  who  will  lead  the  countr>’ 
tor  the  next  four  years.  Uiter  this 
month,  you  can  decide  to  get  the 
information  you  need  to  lead  a 
healthy  life  for  the  next  40  yeare. 

That’s  right,  the  Annual 
Employee  Health  Event  returns 
Monday.  Oct.  23.  It  will  run  all 
week  long  from  7 a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Atrium.  Individual  assessments 
will  also  be  available,  by  appoint- 
ment only,  Oct.  30  to  No\'.  3 at 
the  Wellness  Center,  1 14  Annex 
Building. 

Use  your  results  as  moti' 
vatiori  for  a healthier  life' 
style.  Employee  Wellness 
has  classes,  corttests  and 
programs  all  year  long  to 
help  you  set  — and  keep 
on  track  touard  — your 
health  and  fitness  goals. 


But  there’s  a special  incentive 
to  come  to  the  Atrium  during 
that  first  week:  only  there  will  you 
get  to  spin  the  Wheel  of  Fitness. 
Prizes  include  three  one-month 
memberships  and  several  one-day 
guest  passes  to  the  Union  Station 
Multiplex  health  and  fitness  facili- 
t>^  So  if  you’ve  been  thinking 
about  joining  the  Multiplex,  this 
could  be  your  chance  to  put  the 
facility  through  its  paces  for  free. 
Multiplex  staff  will  also  he  on 
hand  in  the  Atrium  to  showcase 
their  equipment  and  services. 

For  your  chance  to  spin  the 
Wheel  just  stop  by  and  complete 
your  health  assessment.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  fill  out  a health  and 
lifestyle  questionnaire,  have  a few 
measurements  taken  — blood 
pressure,  cholesterol,  height  and 
weight  — and  you’ll  walk  away 
with  your  own  confidential  seven- 
page  personal  wellness  profile. 

It’s  like  a free  check-up,  with  per- 
sonalized information  about  your 
health  and  tips  on  what  you  can 
do  to  decrease  your  risk  for  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  diabetes. 

So  if  you’ve  been  to  the 
Health  Event  before,  consider 
this  your  chance  to  see  how  you're 
doing  on  your  fitness  goals.  If  this 
is  your  first  time,  come  see  what 
you  can  learn  — and  do  — about 
your  health. 

But  remember:  the  Wheel 
of  Fitness  won’t  spin  itself. 


Frequently  asked  questions 
about  the  Annual  Employee 
Health  Event 

Who  is  eligible  to  attend? 

For  the  first  time  ever,  tire  Health 
Event  is  open  to  house  staff  and 
full-time  and  part-time  employees, 
regardless  of  benefit  eligibility'. 
Students  cannot  attend.  Everyone 
must  bring  his  or  her  Rush  I.D. 
to  take  part  in  the  Health  Event. 


How  long  will 
the  evaluation  take? 

The  entire  assessment  takes 
approximately  30  to  45  minutes. 

Won’t  my  results  just  be  the 
same  as  last  year? 

No.  In  any  given  year,  your  blood 
pressure,  cholesterol  or  glucose  can 
slip  from  a healthy  range  to  a high- 
risk  level  without  any  irutward 
signs  or  symptoms.  That’s  why  it's 
important  M have  these  levels 
measured  annually.  Results  from 
these  measurements,  along  with 
age  and  eating  habits,  are  strong 
indicators  for  risk  of  chronic  dis- 
eases like  diabetes  and  heart  dis- 
ease. The  assessment  uses  all  of 
these  factors  to  calculate  your 


“health  age,"  the  age  of  your  body 
due  to  your  lifestyle  habits.  Your 
personalized  pR>file  then  offers 
tips  on  how  to  sha\'e  years  off 
your  health  age. 

Do  1 have  to  fast  in  preparation 
for  the  tests? 

It  depends.  Fasting  means  not  eat- 
ing or  drinking  any  beverages, 
besides  water.  If  you  have  diabetes 
or  are  at  risk  for  diabetes  you  may 
want  to  fast  for  eight  hours  or 


overnight  prior  to  attending 
the  Health  Event.  However,  test 
results  for  total  and  HDL  choles- 
terol do  not  change  with  fasting. 


Is  there  a breast-health 
screening? 

A registered  nurse  from  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute  will  be  at  the 
Health  Event  to  offer  women  a 
breast-health  assessment  using  a 
computerized  risk  calculator.  The 
breast-health  booth  will  be  open 
Oct.  23,  11  a.m.  to  noon,  and  Oct. 


24-27,  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  screenings,  the  booth 
will  have  educational  materials  on 
mammograms  and  general  breast 
health. 


Your  personalized  profile 
offers  tips  on  hoiv  to  shave 
years  off  your  health  age. 

How  private  is  the  testing  area? 
None  of  the  tests  or  measurements 
requires  participants  to  undress. 
Additionally,  large  screens  are  used 
to  create  a private  atmosphere 
in  the  Atrium  Lobby.  Individual 
appointments  are  also  available  at 
the  Wellne.ss  Center  the  following 
week. 

Who  will  have  access 
to  my  results? 

As  always,  results  obtained  at  the 
Health  Event  are  completely  con- 
fidential and  reported  only  to  you. 
Participants  receive  results  of  their 
screening  immediately  after  their 
assessment.  Results  are  summarized 
in  a professional  seven-page  per- 
sonal wellness  profile  that  includes 
tips  tailored  to  each  person. 

Results  are  held  at  Employee 
Wellness  and  are  never  shared 
with  any  other  department  or 
insurance  company. 

How  can  I help  out? 

Tlie  Health  Event  is  staffed  by 
volunteers  who  are  fellow  Rush 
employees  and  students,  You  can 
help  keep  lines  short  by  donating 
an  hour  of  your  time  to  staff  the 
event.  Employee  Wellness  will 
thank  everyone  who  volunteers 
at  a special  lunch  and  lecture. 

What  do  I do  \\4th  my  results? 
Use  your  results  as  motivation 
tor  a healthier  lifestyle.  Employee 
Wellness  has  classes,  contests  and 


programs  all  year  long  to  help  you 
.set  — ani.1  keep  on  track  toward 
— your  health  and  fitne.ss  goals. 

For  more  infonruicion  about  volun- 
teering or  to  schedule  cm  mdividuul 
cjppoimment,  call  the  Wellness 
Center  at  2-2817. 


The  Employee  Wellness  Annual  Health  Event 


If  you*ve  been  to  the  Health  Event  before,  consider 
thus  your  chance  to  see  hoiv  youhe  doing  on  your  fit- 
ness goals.  If  tKLs  is  your  first  time,  come  see  what  you 
can  learn  — and  do  — about  your  health. 


UPCOMING  COURSES 


October 

20 

Lunch  ’N’  Leam 

12:30  to  1:15  p.m.  Benjamin 
Frank,  MD,  of  University 
Rheumatologists  will  join  us  to 
discuss  “Everything  You  Need  to 
Know  About  Arthritis."  In  the 
Wellness  Center.  Call  2-2817  to 
regi.ster. 

24 

Understanding  Change 

9 to  1 1 ;30  a.m.  Everything  around 
us  is  changing  so  fast. 

It  your  head  is 
spinning,  this 

course  will  , ' ' 

teach  you  a few 
techniques  for 
keeping  up. 

To  register,  call 
2'59/8  or  losit 
iris . n<sh . edu/hr/index  .htrnl. 

26 

Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
9 to  11  a.m.  Sharpen  your 
managerial  skills  by  learn- 
ing all  the  issues  related 
to  the  intricacies  of  this 
employee  benefit. 

To  register,  coll 
2-5918  or  visit 
iris  .nisli . edulhrlirukx . Iifml. 


November 

1 

Interviewing  skills 
9:30  a.m.  to  noon.  What’s  appro- 
priate — and  legal  — in  a job 
interview?  If  interviewing  poten- 
tial new  hires  has  just  been  added 
to  your  job  description,  this  course 
is  for  you.  To  register,  call  2-5918  or 
visit  iris .nish.edulhr/index.html. 

2 

speaking  in  Front 
of  Groups 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Does 
the  thought  of  speak- 
ing to  a large  group 
give  you  the  shakes? 

Are  the  presentations  , 

you’re  making  as  effec- ' I 1 
tive  as  they  could  be?  Public 
speaking  is  unavoidable  in  most 
professions,  so  you  may  as  well 
leam  how  to  do  it  right. 

To  register,  call  2-59/8  or  visit 
iris. ntsh. edu/hr/index. html.  $/50. 

6 

Values  of  Care 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility.  How 
can  our  behavior  embody  these 
values  and  how  can  we  reintorce 
them  in  ourselves  and  those 
around  us?  To  register,  call  2-5918 
or  visit  iris.nish.edu/hr/hidex.hcml. 


7 

Professional  Presence 
in  a Casual  World 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Professionalism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  how 
many  degrees 
you  have  or 
what  your  title 
is.  Learn  to 
recognize  daily 
actions  that  can 
detract  from  profes- 
sional image,  adopt  simple  tech- 
niques for  professional  etiquette 
and  identify  key  elements  that 
will  help  you  meet  your  profes- 
sional goals.  To  register,  call 
2-5918  or  visit  iris. rush  edit/ 
hr/index.html.  $75. 

8 

Coaching  for  Improved 
Performance 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Performance  eval- 
uations are  due  again  — in  six 
short  months.  How  are  your 
employees  doing?  Coaching  is  the 
most  essential  set  of  skills  in  a 
manager’s  toolkit.  Leam  tech- 
niques to  maximize  employee  per- 
formance through  advising,  role 
modeling,  support  and  feedback. 
To  register,  call  2-5918  or  visit 
iris.nish.edu/hr/index-hnnl-  Free. 


Do  you  have  a question  lor 
Rush  managem^ 


Medical  Center  Finances. 
JCAHO.  Those  patient 
satisfaction  numbers  and 
what  we're  doing  to  im- 
prove them.  Bring  your 
questions , concerns  and 
curiosity  to  one  of  these 
upcoming  Town  Hall 
meetings : 


Thursday 
November  2 
4 p.m. 

Armour  539 

Friday 
November  3 
7 a.m.  and  1 1 a.m. 
Searle  Conference  Center 
Room  542 


15 

Managing  for  Compliance 
1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Get  policy  help, 
discuss  how  compliance  policies 
are  relevant  to  your  area,  integrate 
compliance  into  good  manage- 
ment practices  and  talk  with  other 
managers  about  compliance  issues 
in  this  two-hour  workshop. 

To  register,  call  2-59/8  or  visit 
iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html . Free . 


ONGOING  COURSES 


Accent  Reduction  lor 
Technical  Prolessionais 

This  instruccor-led  English  Ian- 
guage  program,  which  focuses  on 
everyday  business  and  personal 
conversations,  will  help  you  feel 
much  more  comfortable  with  your 
new  language,  in  both  one-on-one 
encounters  and  when  speaking  to 
large  groups.  For  more  information 
call  the  instructor,  Mike 
Welles,  at  (312)  - 

654-1995.  '-.'U 

^ I d 

Aerobics 


Noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
throughout  the 
week  in  994 
Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  train- 
ing and  low  impact 
classes  offered.  All 
equipment  is  provided. 


) 


Schedules  are  available  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  707  S.  Wood, 
Suite  114,  oronlineatiris.rush.edu 
/wellness/index.html.  Just  click 
“Aerobics  Calendar." 

Computer  Classes 

Microsoft  Word,  Excel  and 
PowerPoint  are  just  a few  of  the 
classes  Information  Ser\’ices 
offers.  For  a full  listing,  go  to 
iris.rush.edu/isdclasses.  You  can 
also  complete  a registration  fomi 
there  or  call  2-6197. 

Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidb'ds  (ITT)  Club 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:  45  a.m. 
The  FIT  Club  will  introduce  you 
to  others  just  like  you  — working 
to  build  a healthy  lifestyle  in  a 
not-so-healthy  society.  New  mem- 
bers pay  $30  for  a guidebook  and 


workbook.  Ongoing  $2  weekly  fees 
will  be  applied  to  group  lunches, 
cooking  demonstrations  and  more. 
Membership  is  rolling.  Call 
2-2817  to  register. 

English  as  a Second 
Language  (ESL) 

English  classes  are  available 
for  you  and  your  family  through 
various  community  agencies. 
Employee  and  Organizational 
Development  will  help  you  locate 
a resource  near  your  home.  In 
most  instances,  it  will  be  free- 
of-charge.  For  information,  call 
Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

Healthcare  Education  System 

(HES).  The  system  for  completing 
hospital-wide  mandator^'  inser- 
vices for  JCAHO  — Fire  Safety, 
Blood  Biime  Pathcigens/Tubercu- 


losis and  others  — is  now  available 
through  IRIS,  the  Rush  Intranet. 
Managers  are  invited  to  leam  how 
this  web  version  can  help  main- 
tain compliance  on  the  computers 
m their  area  or  in  a computer  lab. 
Call  Terr>'  Kinney  at  2-2989  for 
dates  and  times  tor  this  frequently 
offered  class. 

Physician  Compliance 

As  part  of  Rush’s  physician  com- 
pliance training  program,  the 
Corporate  Compliance  depart- 
ment will  be  offering  classes  on 
such  topics  as  E/M  Documen- 
tation Guidelines,  the  Stark  Law 
and  Teaching  Physician  Rules. 

For  more  information  about  these 
and  other  compliance  training 
topics,  please  call  Josie  Corbett 
at  2-5303. 


In  Brief 

Surgeon  General 
speaks 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  1,  at  noon 
in  the  Brainard  Room  of  the 
Searle  Conference  Center,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  David  Satcher,  MD,  PhD. 
will  deliver  “Tlie  Surgeon 
General’s  Report  on  Mental 
Health”  as  part  of  the  James  M. 
Campbell,  MD.  Distinguished 
Lecture  Series  in  Healtltcare  and 
Humanities.  Sworn  in  as  the  16th 
surgeon  general  on  Feb.  1 3.  1998, 
Satcher  is  the  first  African- 
American  man  to  hold  the  post. 

Beneflts  bonanza 

Thinking  about  switching 
from  an  HMO  to  a PPO?  Ready  to 
start  investing  in  a 403(b)?  Then 
come  to  the  Benefits  Fair  in  the 
ground  floor  Atrium  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  31,  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Representatives  from  the  Credit 
Union,  403(b)  Investments  and 
Compensation  and  Benefits  will 


be  there  to  discuss  the  details  of 
next  year’s  plans  and  to  answer 
any  of  your  questions.  The  open 
enrollment  period  to  add  or 
change  benefits  nins  from  Oct.  31 
to  Nov.  17  in  the  Compensation 
and  Benefits  Office,  729  S. 
Paulina.  No  appointment  is  neces- 
sary-, but  if  you  have  any  questions 
about  making  specific  chimges  or 
additions,  call  2-6637. 

Spotlight  on 
international  health 

The  Rush  Faculty-  Group  on 
International  Programs  and  the 
Rush  Students  for  International 
Health  are  sponsoring  an  Interna- 
tional Health  Fair  on  Nov.  3 from 
3 to  7 p.m.  in  room  994  of  the 
Armour  Academic  Center.  The 
fair  is  intended  as  an  information- 
al session,  where  Rush  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  staff  who  are  already 
active  outside  the  country  can 
share  their  experiences  with  other 
members  of  the  community  inter- 
ested in  international  activities  in 
patient  care,  teaching,  research 
and  sen’ice.  For  more  information 
or  to  set  up  a poster  or  booth  at 
the  fair,  call  2-4500  or  e-mail 


lacosta@rushu.nish.edu. 

In  addition,  the  Belize  Service 
Project,  now  in  its  second  year  of 
providing  health  education,  home 
visits  and  meals  on  wheels  to  the 
poor  of  Belize  City,  is  planning 
several  fund-raising  activities  in 
the  coming  months.  Look  for  a 
raffle  — first  prize  is  a round-trip 
flight  — Taffy  Apple  sales  and  a 
Jewel  shopping  day.  Tliey  are  also 
looking  for  donations  of  clothing 
and  supplies  for  their  next  trip.  For 
more  information,  call  2-6302. 

Finally,  everyone  is  invited 
to  Preventive  Medicine's  Grand 
Rounds  in  the  Searle  Conference 
Center  on  Nov.  7 at  noon,  where 
die  guest  speaker  will  be  William 
K.  Smith,  MD.  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  International 
Rehabilitation  and  president  of 
Physicians  Against  Land  Mines. 

Picture  with 
a purpose 

Have  you  seen  Nurse  Betty?  Some 
folks  at  Rush  now  have  a special 
reason  to  catch  the  new  film  star- 
ring Morgan  Freeman  and  Renee 
Zellweger.  The  movie’s  distributor, 
USA  Films,  will  donate  $1  to 


the  Foundation  of  the  National 
Student  Nurses  Association  for 
each  of  the  first  10,000  nurses  or 
nursing  students  who  sees  the  film 
by  Oct.  31.  The  money  raised  will 
be  donated  to  nursing  scholar- 
ships. 

No  carving  required 

Wliat’s  better  than  a contest  with 
fabulous  prizes?  A contest  with 
fabulous  prizes  — like  a diseman, 
a 1 19-piece  tool  set  or  a 20-inch 
Sony  color  television  — and  no 
mfrs.  On  Oct.  19  and  20,  the 
Rush  Cafeteria  will  be  giving  out 
the  raw  materials  for  its  annual 
pumpkin  decorating  contest,  and 
other  than  getting  your  smashing 
pumpkin  back  in  the  cafeteria 
bet\veen  Oct.  23  and  25  the  sky’s 
the  limit.  You  can  dress  your  entry 
up  like  Frank  Thomas.  Turn  it 
into  your  favorite  Rush  physician. 
Or  create  a portrait  of  the  family 
pet.  On  Oct.  26,  your  fellow 
employees  and  other  cafeteria 
guests  will  judge  the  entries,  with 
prizes  awarded  the  following  day. 
Call  Kevin  Johnson  at  2-5296 
with  any  questions. 
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k IHe  spent  at  Rush 
Treating  cystic  fibrosis 
Rush  in  the  media 


CARDIAC  ADVANCES 

"Untreatable" 
patient  finds 
treatment 
at  Rush 

Imagine  being  told  that  there  is 
a live  grenade  in  your  stomach, 
chat  it  could  explode  at  any  time 
and  that  there  is  no  way  to 
remove  or  deactivate  it. 

That  was  the  news  delivered 
CO  George  Kawa  in  May,  a few 
days  before  his  82nd  birthday. 

And  while  the  grenade  was  just  a 
metaphor,  the  actual  problem  — 
discovered  by  pure  chance  during 
a CT  scan  of  Kawa’s  prostate  — 
was  no  less  terrifying.  He  had  an 
abdominal  aortic  aneurysm. 

Aneurysms  are  balloon-like 
bulges  that  form  in  the  wall  of  an 
artery  due  to  the  pressure  of  blood 
flowing  through  a weakened  area 
of  the  artery.  This  weakening  is 
often  caused  by  atherosclerosis, 
the  build-up  of  fatc>'  deposits  on 
the  artery'  walls.  Aneurysms  can 


fonn  anywhere  in  the  body, 
although  the  most  common  sices 
are  the  arteries  that  supply  blood 
flow  to  the  brain  and  the  aorta, 
the  main  artery  to  the  heart. 

Abdominal  aortic  aneurysms 
are  etficient  and  stealthy  killers. 
When  they  rupture,  they  cause 
severe  internal  bleeding  chat  is 
almost  always  fatal.  Yet  much  of 
the  time,  as  was  the  case  with 
George  Kawa,  they  produce  no 
symptoms. 

After  the  initial  diagnosis, 
Kawa  and  his  wife,  Betty',  went  to 


see  a cardiologist  in  their  home- 
town of  Elgin.  They  were  told  that 
although  most  abdominal  aortic 
aneury'sms  can  he  successhilly 
repaired  with  surgery',  George  was 
not  a good  candidate  for  the  pro- 
cedure. His  age  and  weight  made 
him  susceptible  to  heart,  lung  and 
kidney  complications  and  to  infec- 


tion from  the  large  incision 
required  to  access  the  aneurysm. 
The  doctor  believed  there  was  a 
good  chance  George  wouldn’t 
have  suiv'ived  the  trauma  of  sur- 
gery — and  he  knew  of  no  alter- 
native treatments. 

“The  doctor  didn’t  even  try'  to 
reassure  me,”  says  Kawa.  a retired 
electrician.  "He  said.  The  only 
thing  you  can  expect  is  that  it  will 
blow.’  1 knew  it  was  going  to  kill 
me,  1 just  didn’t  km>w  when.” 

Unwilling  to  accept  that  there 
was  no  hope,  the  Kawas  sought  a 


second  opinion  at  Rush,  where 
cardiologist  Jeffrey  Snell,  MD,  told 
them  about  a relatively  new,  less 
invasive  procedure  for  repairing 
abdominal  aortic  aneurysms.  The 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion had  approved  the  procedure 
in  November  1999.  But  some  doc- 
tors — including  George’s  cardiol- 
ogist — weren’t  yet  aware  of  it. 

TTe  procedure,  called  endo- 
vascular stent  grafting,  combines 
surgical  and  catheter-based  tech- 
niques. With  just  tw’o  small  inci- 
sions. doctors  are  able  to  insert  a 
stent  — a woven  polyester  tube 
externally  supported  by  a metal 
web  — inside  the  aneurysm  to 
promote  blood  flow  through  the 
aneurysm  as  opposed  to  allowing 
the  aneurysm  to  fill  up  with  blood 
and  expand.  The  entire  procedure 
takes  about  four  hours,  and  recov- 
ery time  is  minimal.  Patients  leave 
the  hospital  within  a day  or  two 
and  are  back  on  their  feet  almost 
immediately. 

“We’re  very  excited  about  the 
stent  graft  system,”  says  Rush  car- 
diac surgeon  Robert  March,  MD, 
who  teamed  with  Snell  to  treat 
Kawa.  "When  we  have  patients 
who  are  very'  high  risk  tor  the 


The  Surgeon  General 
speaks 

LEAP  and  Wellness 
courses  and  events 


“WeWe  very  excited  about 
the  stent  graft  system,” 
says  cardiac  surgeon 
Robert  MarcK,  MD. 
“When  ive  have  patients 
ivho  are  very  high  risk  for 
the  standard  surgery,  we 
can  now  do  the  loiV'iisk 
procedure  instead. 

standard  surgery,  we  can  now  do 
the  low-risk  procedure  instead,” 
Two  days  after  the  procedure, 
a very  relieved  George  Kawa  left 
the  hospital.  “For  the  first  two 
days,  every  muscle  in  my  body  was 
sore,  but  after  that  I felt  just 
great,”  he  says,  grinning.  "I’ve  had 
a knee  replaced,  and  believe  me, 
that  knee  replacement  was  20 
times  worse  than  this.” 

Today,  Kawa  is  doing  well  and 
no  longer  sits  around  wondering 
when  the  grenade  in  his  belly  will 
go  off.  He’s  too  busy  rummaging 
through  his  tackle  box,  sorting 
lures,  wondering  which  one  will 
bring  him  luck  when  fishing  sea- 
son returns. 


♦ Once  worried  dboKt  tni  uiu’iirv'sm 
tiuit  could  >frike  without  uuninig, 
Qeorgi’  Ktiu'u  can  nou'  spi'iui  mt)»c 
free  time  trying  to  figure  out  which 
lure.s  the  fish  will  he  chasing  next 
^firing. 


Kau’a’s  doctor  in  Elgin  believed  there  tvas  a good  chance 
Kaiva  u'ouldn't  have  sunived  the  trauma  of  surgery  — 
and  he  knew  of  no  altentative  treatments.  “He  didn’t 
even  try  to  reassure  me,”  Kaira  says.  He  said,  ‘The  otdy 
thing  you  can  expect  is  that  it  will  blmv.’  ” That’s  ivhen 
Kaiva  sought  a secotuJ  opinion  at  Rush. 


♦ Driver  Qeorge  and  the  Rush  securit>’  I’un  arc  occessihle  to  all. 


Rush  security  van  accessible  to  all 


Thi5  year  marks  the  10th 

anniversary'  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA), 
which  requires  that  all  public  facil- 
ities be  accessible  to  people  with 
disabilities. 

Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of 
the  Rush  ADA  Task  Force,  formed 
shortly  after  the  ADA  was  adopt- 
ed. Rush  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  becoming  fully  accessi- 
ble for  all  of  its  employees, 
students,  volunteers,  patients 
and  visitors.  The  task  force  has 
planned  and  overseen  implemen- 
tation of  the  ADA  at  Rush,  touch- 
ing every  area  of  the  Medical 
Center  and  Rush  University  — 
horn  parking  lots  to  the  cafeteria, 
patient  rooms  to  classrooms. 

“I  do  believe  that  all  of  these 
efforts  have  made  Rush  more  of 
a caring  community."  says  ADA 
Task  Force  Chair  Beverly 
Huckman. 

In  one  of  its  recent  efforts, 
the  task  force  teamed  up  with  the 
security  department  to  provide 
Medical  Center-wide  transport 
services  for  employees  who  are  in 
wheelchairs  and  electric  scooters. 

For  years,  security  has  offered 
Rush  employees  free  shuttle  serv- 
ice from  the  Medical  Center  to  all 


of  its  remote  and  satellite  facilities, 
including  Tech  2000,  the  Core 
Center,  Westgate  and  the  TOB. 
“But  until  recently,  we  didn’t 
have  a vehicle  that  could  accom- 
modate wheelchairs  and  scooters," 
says  director  of  security’,  Mark 
Schilling, 

To  remedy  the  situation,  one 
of  the  existing  shuttle  vans  was 
modified  to  make  it  accessible.  A 
motorized  lift  was  added,  the  ceil- 
ing was  raised  and  the  doorway 
was  enlarged,  all  of  which  make 
getting  in  and  out  easier. 

“Now  we  can  offer  the  same 
shuttle  service  to  disabled  employ- 
ees that  we  already  offer  our  other 
employees,”  Schilling  says.  "We 
felt  it  was  an  important  thing  to 
do.” 

Currently,  the  van  is  available 
Monday  through  Friday,  7 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.,  but  eventually  service  will 
be  expanded  to  24  hours  a day.  ■ 

To  request  a ride  or  to  learn  more 
about  the  acort  service  and  boundaries, 
call  2'5678.  For  more  infommtion  on 
security  services  at  the  Medical  Center, 
you  can  also  lasit  their  site  on  the  Rush 
intranet  at  iris.rt^h.edu/securiiy.  For 
more  information  on  the  ADA  Task 
Force,  check  out  dieir  intranet  pages  at 
iris.rush.edu/ada. 
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Radiology  department  goes  digital 


To  improve  efficiency  and  to 
save  time  and  money,  Rushs 
Department  of  Radiology  is  going 
digital. 

Here’s  how  the  department  has 
been  working  during  the  last  few 
years;  When  someone  comes  in 
with  a broken  ann,  for  example, 
radiology  rakes  an  X-ray.  The 
department  uses  a computed  radi- 
ography system  that  creates  a digi- 
tal X-ray  image  that  is  printed  by 
a laser  printer  onto  film.  Then,  a 
radiologist  reads  the  film  and 
records  a report,  a transcriber  types 
the  report,  the  radiologist  reviews 
the  transcribed  report  and,  finally, 
the  film  and  report  are  filed  in  the 
film  library’.  This  process  takes 
about  48  hours. 

Even  before  the  completed 
report  is  ready,  radiology  can  send 
the  digital  image  over  the  comput- 
er network  to  limited  areas  such 
as  the  intensive  care  units  or  the 
Emergency  Room.  However,  there 
is  no  long-term  storage  of  the  digi- 
tal images. 

The  film-based  technology 
offers  only  limited  access  to  the 
images,  says  Bemie  Peculis,  direc- 
tor of  diagnostic  radiology  and 
nuclear  medicine.  That  means  that 
if  a nurse,  radiologist  and  doctor 
want  to  read  a film  at  the  same 
time,  they  can’t  unless  they  are  all 
physically  in  the  same  place. 

But  now.  Rush  is  in  the  midst 
of  installing  a state-of-the-art  orga- 
nizational system  called  the  Picture 
Archiving  and  Communication 
System  (PACS),  which  takes  digi- 
tal images,  stores  them  and  makes 
them  available  simultaneously  to 
everyone  who  might  need  them. 

Starting  this  winter.  Rush  is 
making  images  available  at  review 
stations  throughout  the  hospital  as 
well  as  through  secure  technology, 
called  MagieWeb,  on  the  Rush 
Intranet.  “This  means  that  doctors 


won’t  have  to  waste  time  standing 
in  line  to  pick  up  films  only  to  get 
up  to  the  front  of  the  line  to  find 
out  that  we  don’t  have  their  film” 
says  Kiley  Rodgers,  PACS  admin- 
istrator. 

It  also  means  that  you  ctin 
access  “any  image,  any  time,  any- 
where” within  Rush,  Rodgers  says. 
Multiple  health  care  professionals 
involved  in  treating  a patient  can 
all  he  looking  at  the  same  image 
even  though  they  may  not  physi- 
cally he  in  the  same  place.  And 
the  technology  allows  them  to 
make  notes  to  one  another  on  the 
images. 

In  addition,  the  new  archiv- 
ing system  will  automatically 
search  for  any  past  images  of  the 
patient,  including  CT  scans, 

MRIs  or  X-rays  so  the  person 
viewing  the  most  recent  image 
can  get  a full  picture  of  the 
patient’s  history. 

Eventually,  there  won’t 
be  any  need  to  print  films  at 
all.  which  will  help  to  save  the 
Medical  Center  money.  By  elimi- 
nating the  cost  t)f  processing  and 
film,  Rush  will  save  almost  $3 
million  over  rhe  next  five  years. 

"Tlais  is  a major  improvement 
and  shows  that  Rush  supports  new 
technology,”  says  jerry  Petasnick, 
MD,  chairman  of  radiology. 

Long-term,  Peculis  expects 
that  Rush  will  also  institute  voice 
recognition  technology,  which 
would  shave  even  more  time  off 
the  process  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  transcribing  a radiolo- 
gists’ remarks.  Instead,  the  report 
would  be  immediately  available 
with  the  digital  image. 

To  ensure  a smooth  transition 
to  PACS,  radiology  will  continue 
to  run  the  film-based  system  for  at 
least  another  six  months.  ■ 
Questions  about  PACS.'  CaU  Kyle 
Rodgers  at  2-57SI . 


♦ PACS  manager  Kylie  Rodgers  dcrmni-strult’s  rofiiology’s  new  digital  tool. 


FOX  l\l6VUS  interviewed  psychologi&t 
James  Wyatt,  PhD,  on  Oct.  27  for 
a story  about  the  impact  that  the 
return  to  daylight  savings  time  can 
have  on  sleep  patterns. 


On  Oct.  26.  the 

Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  inter- 
viewed  internist 

Denis  Evans.  MD. 

about  the 
prevalence  of 
Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease today  versus 
ten  years  ago. 


A profile  ot  Channel  2 sports 
reporter  Tim  Weigel  in  the 
November  Chicago  Magazine  noted 
that  he  had  surger>’  at  Rush  to 
remove  a brain  tumor  last  summer. 


Gary  Schaer,  MD,  director  of  Rush’s 
cardiac  catheterization  laborato- 
ries, was  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times'  Cate  Plys’  Dec.  1 column 
about  Republican  vice  presidential 
candidate  Dick  Cheney’s  health 
status  following  a heart  attack  — 
his  fourth  — in  late  November. 
Test  results  show  chat  Cheney's 
heart  function  is  now  at  40  per- 
cent. “That  is  telling  us  this  man 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more 
heart  muscle,"  Schaer  said.  "If  he 
has  another  heart  attack,  if  he 
loses  another  10  percent  of  his 
heart  muscle,  he  could  well  die  in 
another  heart  attack."  Wliile  tests 
show  no  current  blockages  around 
Cheney's  heart,  Schaer  said  that 
the  stresses  of  the  vice  presidency 
could  be  a problem  for  Cheney. 
“There’s  no  question  in  my  mind 
as  a cardiologist  chat  stres.s  and 
stressful  events  trigger  these  kind 
of  coronary'  events,"  he  said. 
“Whether  stresses  such  as  where  to 
send  American  troops  or  political 
battles,  whether  that  is  sufficient  to 
cause  problems,  we  don’t  know  for 
sure.  But  common  sense  would 
suggest  yes.” 


Previously,  on 
Nov.  22,  Channel 
7 News  had 
asked  cardiolo- 
gist Lloyd  Klein, 
MD,  tor  his 
impressions 
about  Cheney’s 
condition.  Klein 
also  spoke  to  the 


IN  THE  NEWS 


Metro  Radio  Network,  which  pro- 
vides news  concent  to  25  radio 
stations  in  the  Chicago  area. 

On  Nov.  10,  ABC’s  2D/20  inter- 
viewed Rush  urologist  Laurence 
Levine,  MD,  about  the  effects  that 
lifestyle,  diet  and  exercise  can 
have  on  a man’s  chance  of  becom- 
ing impotent.  ABCNews.COm  ran  an 
accompanying  story  with  com- 
ments from  Levine  on  health  tips 
to  avoid  impotence. 

On  Nov.  3,  Channel  9 News  aired 
an  interview  with  Paula  Meier, 
DNSc,  RN,  program  director  for  the 
Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Unit, 
about  the  importance  of  breast- 
feeding premature  babies. 

Jeflrey  Kordower,  PhD.  director  of 
Rush’s  Research  Center  for  Brain 
Repair,  published  some  amazing 
research  results  in  the  Oct.  27 
issue  of  Science.  In  pre-clinical 
gene  therapy  studies  on  monkeys, 
Kordower  and  his  colleagues  in 
Switzerland  were  able  to  protect 
the  animals'  brains  against  the 
effects  of  Parkinson’s  disease  and 
to  reverse  the  symptoms  in  cases 
where  the  disease  was  already  pres- 
ent. Kordower  expects  that  FDA 
approval  of  the  treatment  should 
occur  within  the  next  five  years, 
after  which  point  clinical  trials 
can  begin  m humans.  Reports  of 
the  research  appeared  in  the  Oct. 
27  editions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Locally,  the 
story'  also  ran  on  the  Channel  2, 
Channel  7 Channel  9 and  Fox  32 
news.  Nationally,  it  appeared  in 
USA  Today  and  on  the  Discovery 
Channel  and  was  heard  on  the  CBS 
Radio  News,  the  ABC  Radio  Network 
News  and  the  Voice  ot  America 
Radio  Network  The  Associated 
Pres.s  report  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  and  other  print  and  broad- 
cast media  nationwide. 

The  Dec  Dally  Soutbtown  print- 
ed a letter  by  Rush  President  and 
CEO  Leo  M.  HenlkOft,  MD,  praising 
Governor  George  Ryan’s  support 
of  biomedical  research. 

On  Nov.  27,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 

inte.i'iewed  cardiologist  Jeltrey 
Snell,  ii/ID,  for  a story'  on  a new 
catheter-based  procedure,  under 
study  at  Rusli,  which  uses  low 
doses  of  radiation  to  prevent  the 


re-narrowing  of 
arteries  after 
angioplasty  has 
I been  used  to 
clear  them.  For 
some  patients, 
this  new  proce- 
dure has  the 
potential  to 

reduce  the  need 

ftir  further  angioplasty  procedures 
or  a heart  bypass. 


Just  in  time  for  Thanksgiving, 
gastroenterologist  John  LOSUPdO, 
MD,  spoke  with  the  Channel  9 
News  on  Nov.  23  about  how  to 
avoid  and  treat  heartburn  associ- 
ated with  holiday  binge  eating. 


On  Nov.  14.  Daniel  Angres.  MD 

director  of  Rush  Behavioral 
Health,  spoke  with  FOX  News  for 
a story  about  alcohol  addiction. 


FOX  News  interviewed  psychia- 
trist Carl  Wahlstrom,  MD,  on  Nov. 

1 3 for  a story  about  Marihm 
Lemak  and  the  effects  that  the 
medication  Zoloft  might  be  hav- 
ing on  her.  Lemak  is  currently 
awaiting  trial  for  the  1999  murder 
of  her  three  children. 


Mepyl  Upton,  MD.  PhD.  director 
of  the  Rush  Neurobehavioral 
Center,  spoke  with  Channel  5 
News  on  Nov.  1 3 about  how 
diet  may  affect  a child's  learning 
ability'. 

On  Nov.  8.  United  Ppess 
intepnational  solicited  infectious 
disease  specialist  Nell  LUPaIn,  PhD, 
for  her  comments  on  New 
Engluini  Joumnl  o/ Medicine  arti- 
cles on  herpes  transmission  in  gay 
men  and  the  incidence  of  bone- 
marrow  transplants  that  fail  due 
to  complications  from  herpes. 

An  Oct.  30  article  in  the  Chicago 
Tplbune,  about  the  increased  risk 
for  eating  disorders  among  ath- 
letes, quoted  John  Mead,  PhD,  ' 
co-director  of  Rush’s  eating 
disorders  program. 

Interx’iews  with  Rush  neurologist 

Michael  Sloan,  MD.  ran  in  the 
Chicago  Tpibune,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  on  Channel  6 after  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration’s 
early-Novcmber  warning  that 
diet  dnigs  and  cold  medications 


containing  phenlylpropanalo- 
lamine  (PPA)  carry  an  added  risk 
of  stroke.  Companies  responded  to 
the  warning  by  voluntarily  pulling 
many  products  from  the  market 
and  asking  stores  to  remove  them 
from  their  shelves,  though  many 
could  Still  be  found  in  Chicago 
stores.  It  is  estimated  that  millions 
of  Americans  use  products  con- 
taining PPA  each  month. 
According  to  Sloan,  the  risk 
most  likely  springs  from  PPA’s 
tendency  to  increase  the  pressure 
in  some  of  the  brain’s  blood  ves- 
sels. “You’ve  basically  got  a hose 
and  a weakness  in  the  wall  of  the 
hose,  and  then  you  turn  it  up  so 
more  blood  flow  goes  through 
there,”  Sloan  said.  Regulators  hope 
to  officially  ban  the  ingredient,  but 
the  process  could  take  months. 


Rheumatologist 
Robept  Katz,  MD. 
was  quoted  in 
the  Chicago 
Tpibune’s  Nov.  5 
article  about 
increasing  the 
involvement  of 
women  in  med- 
ical research 
projects. 


AMA  Radio  Nows  mter\'iewcd  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  BPian  ColO,  MD,  on 
Nov.  7 about  cartilage  regenera- 
tion treatment  for  damage  to  the 
soft  cartilage  in  the  knee.  About 
500  radio  stations  use  these  reports 
each  week. 

On  Dec.  6.  Channel  2 News  aired 
an  intei^'iew  with  MaPtha  ClaPB 
MOPPiS,  PhD,  assistant  professor  in 
internal  medicine,  about  the 
potential  benefit  vitamin  E can 
have  on  cognitive  function.  An 
antioxidant,  vitamin  E defends 
cells  against  the  natural  damage 
caused  by  oxygen-related  chemi- 
cals as  the  body  ages.  Recently, 
research  has  shown  that  the  vita- 
min, which  is  present  in  such  foods 
as  nuts,  salad  dressing  and  niayon- 
aise,  may  prevent  some  tyT^es  of 
heart  disease  as  well. 


On  Dec.  11,  Channel  9 News  and 
FOX  News  spoke  with  emergency 
room  physician  JePPOld  Leikin,  MD, 
about  avoiding  heart  attacks  while 
shoveling  snow  and  how  to  recog- 
nize and  treat  frostbite. 


New  Rush  pro- 
gram offers 
employees  help 
in  caring  for 
aging  families 

The  role  of  the  family  caregiver 
can  be  scresstiil.  As  America 
ages,  more  of  us  are  called  upon  to 
care  for  aging  relatives  while  con- 
tinuing to  juggle  the  otlrer  parts  of 
our  lives.  Not  surprisingly,  this  has 
great  impact  in  the  workplace  as 
well,  with  the  growing  “sandwich 
generation”  sometimes  struggling 
to  maintain  balance  at  home  and 
at  work. 

A new  Rush  program  available 
to  all  Medical  Center  employees 
was  launched  on  Dec.  9 in  the 
Searle  Conference  Center,  where  a 
number  of  interested  employees 
gathered  for  a half-day  of  lectures 
on  a range  of  health  and  social 
topics  related  to  aging  and  caring 
for  elderly  family  members. 

Ke^mote  speaker  Joy  Loverde, 
author  of  The  Comfort  of  Home, 
spoke  of  the  need  for  caregivers  to 
learn  not  only  about  resources  to 
assist  their  sick  or  frail  relatives, 
but  to  look  for  and  take  advantage 
of  resources  for  themselves  as  well. 


Kudos 

In  October.  Mltchell  Sheinkop.  MD 
director  of  Rush’s  joint  replace- 
ment program,  was  named  the 
Knee  Care  Hero  of  the  Month  on 
Kneel.com,  an  internet  site 
devoted  to  topics  of  knee  health. 
Sheinkop  has  more  than  30  years 
of  joint  replacement  experience, 
and  he  has  helped  pioneer  mini- 
mally invasive  unicompartmental 
knee  replacement  in  the  United 
States.  Compared  to  traditional 
knee  replacement,  the  unicom- 
partmental procedure  offers  a 
much  quicker  recovery  time 
and  improved  mobility  for  those 
patients  eligible  for  the  surgery. 

BpuC6  M.  Elegant,  president  and 
CEO  of  Oak  Park  Hospital  and 
associate  vice  president  for  hospi- 
tal affairs  at  the  Medical  Center, 


♦ At  a ccTcnumv  in  Noi’emher,  Martin  Qorbien,  MD,  director  of  the  Section 
of  Qeriatric  Medicine,  and  hi.s  culleagMe.s  celebrated  the  Ru.sh  geriatrics  pro- 
gram s 15th  place  ranging  hi  U.S.  Neu's  & World  Report’s  latest  surve>-  of 
the  nation’s  best  ho.spitoLs. 


“I  hope  that  all  Rush  employ- 
ees will  learn  about  the  wonderful 
resources  that  are  available  to 
those  caring  for  an  older  adult.” 
says  Martin  Gorbien,  MD,  director 
of  the  Section  of  Geriatric 
Medicine,  which  jointly  sponsors 
this  ongoing  program  with  the 
Waud  Patient  and  Family 
Resource  Center.  "There  is  a wide 
menu  of  high-qualit>'  services  to 
take  advantage  of,  both  at  Rush 
and  in  the  community.” 


At  the  Waud  Center,  director 
Anna  Walters,  RN.  and  her  staff 
are  devoted  to  helping  family 
members  and  caregivers  find  all  of 
the  resources  they  need  — for  the 
patient  and  for  themselves. 

“Caregiving  can  be  a very  iso- 
lating experience,"  says  Walters. 
“So  it  is  important  that  people 
know  there  is  somewhere  to  rum." 

For  more  informaaon  about  this  ongoing 
series,  plea.se  call  (312)  123-4566. 


New  kid 
on  the  block 

The  Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn 
Research  Building  has  lost  its 
standing  as  the  newest  stnicture  at 
Rush.  Seymour  M.  Sabesin,  MD, 
the  J.  Dyenforth  Chair  of 
Medicine  and  director  of  the 
Section  of  Gastroenterology,  and 
his  wife,  Marcia,  have  generously 
donated  “Consciou.sAJnconscious,” 
a work  by  Tucson,  AZ,  sculptor 
Konried  Muench,  to  the  Medical 
Center.  The  1998  work  in  steel 
has  made  the  local  rounds  over  the 
last  few  years,  putting  in  appear- 
ances on  Navy  Pier  as  part  of  the 
Pier  Walk  ’98  exhibit  and  at  the 
Skokie  Northshore  Sculpture  Park. 
It  now  sits  in  its  permanent  home, 
just  south  of  the  Cohn  Building 
across  the  circular  drive  from  the 
ProfeSvSional  Building.  ■ 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


has  been  elected  to  serve  as  a 
trustee  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Illinois  Hospital  and  Health 
Systems  Association  The  IHHA 
is  one  of  the  country' ’s  largest  state 
hospital  organizations,  serving 
as  an  advocate  for  more  than 
200  hospitals  and  health  systems 
throughout  Illinois.  Along  with 
his  fellow  board  members.  Elegant 
will  work  to  influence  public 
policy  in  the  health  care  arena. 

Michelle  DeUera,  MD.  and  Asya 
Segalene,  MD,  both  of  allergy  and 
immunology,  have  received  several 
honors  in  recent  months.  DeVera, 
who  came  to  Rush  as  a resident  in 
pediatrics  and  is  now  completing 
her  fellowship  in  allergy  and 
immunology,  received  a $10,000 
grant  from  the  American  Qillege 
of  Allergy,  Asthma  and  Immuno- 


logy for  the  immunodeficiency 
studies  she  is  doing  with  Lena  Al- 
Harthl,  PhD.  and  Anita  Dewurz,  MD 
DeVera  was  also  one  of  only  five 
abstract  presenters  to  be  selected 
for  the  special  Interesting  Case 
Conference  at  the  American 
Adacemy  of  Pediatrics’  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Segalene,  who  completed  her 
fellowship  in  allergy  and  immunol- 
ogy last  June  and  is  now  a member 
of  the  Rush  staff,  was  profiled  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Allergy, 
Asthma  and  Immunology’s  publi- 
cation Academy  News.  Last  year, 
Segalene  made  two  trips  to  Vilnius 
University,  her  medical  school 
alma  mater,  as  a visiting  lecturer, 

In  the  article,  she  compares  asth- 
ma care  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  with  that  in  the  United 
States. 


Having  worked  aggressively  to  hire 
people  with  disabilities  over  the 
last  year,  Rush  has  been  recognized 
with  one  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  ot  Chicago's  2000 
Corporate  Awards  Representing 
the  Medical  Center  at  the  Dec.  7 
ceremony  were  Shannon  Grund. 
human  resources  consultant,  Mattie 
Coleman,  employment  manager, 
and  Mary  Kay  lamb,  director  of 
recruitment  and  career  serx'ices. 
Human  resources  works  with  sev- 
eral Chicago  agencies  to  interview 
and  hire  candidates  with  disabili- 
ties for  positions  at  Rush.  ■ 
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Gift  celebrates  a lifelong  connection  to  Rush 


When  It  came  to  his  hobbies, 
James  W.  Merricks,  MD, 
was  all  over  the  map.  He  collected 
stamps  and  original  cartoons.  He 
grew  roses.  He  took  pictures  — 
lots  and  lots  of  pictures  — and  he 
made  films.  But  in  his  medical 
career,  he  rarely  strayed  far  from 
home:  Rush.  That  connection  sus- 
tained him  and  his  wife  through- 


♦ Jujru’N  Merricks,  MD,  luiJ 
replica  of  the  medal  he  icon  for  mic 
of  his  /rims  iiLstuilcd  in  the  entryieuv 
of  his  Highland  Park  home. 

out  their  lives,  and  now  the 
Virginia  W.  and  James  W. 

Merricks  Research  Fund,  estab- 
lished through  an  extraordinary 
$8  million  gift  from  their  estate, 
will  help  to  sustain  Rush’s  growing 
research  effort  for  years  to  come. 


James  Merricks  entered  Rush 
Medical  College  in  1931.  Except 
for  graduate  training  in  Detroit 
and  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rush  is 
where  he  would  remain  for  the 
next  40  years  — as  a Rush  faculty 
member  on  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  staff,  and  as  husband  to 
Virginia  White,  a 1930  graduate 
of  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing. 

As  Merricks  explored  his  first 
research  interest  — the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  urinary  tract 
infections  — he  was  also  gaining 
a reputation  as  Presbyterian 
Hospital’s  photographer-in-resi- 
dence,  contributing  frequently 
to  Nett/sRounds'  predecessor  publi- 
cation. 

In  die  1950s,  Merricks’  inter- 
ests shifted.  He  began  research 
into  substitute  bladders  for  patients 
losing  theirs  to  cancer  or  infection, 
and  he  expanded  his  photographic 
interest  into  filmmaking.  As 
founder  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Mem-Med  Cine  Productions, 
he  oversaw  the  production  of  a 
dozen  surgical  and  urological 
educational  films.  One  of  them, 
Gilchrisc-Merricks  Substitute  Bladder, 


which  Merricks  himself  directed, 
won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the 
International  Medical  Film 
Exhibit  at  the  1958  Brussels 
World’s  Fair. 

In  the  1960s,  Merricks  played 
an  active  role  in  the  Rush  Medical 
College  Alumni  Association.  His 
was  an  important  voice  during  the 
crucial  years  when  Rush  — inac- 
tive as  a medical  school  since  its 
split  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  early-1940s  — 
was  looking  to  merge  with 
Presbyterlan-St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Merricks  helped  get  the  authority 
of  Rush  alumni  behind  the  effort 
that  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Medical  Center. 

In  1971,  Merricks  retired  from 
Rush.  He  would  continue  to  keep 
tabs  on  Rush  from  Highland  Park, 
always  eager  to  hear  about  the 
newest  procedures  being  performed 
and  the  latest  additions  to  the 
faculty. 

Over  the  years,  he  and 
Virginia  were  generous  philan- 
thropic supporters  of  the  institu- 
tions that  ultimately  became  part 
of  the  Medical  Center.  She  was  a 


Surgeon  General 
speaks  at  Rush 

On  Nov.  1 , David  Satcher,  MD. 

PhD,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  spoke  to  an 
overflow  crowd  in  the  Searle 
Cimference  Center  here  at  Rush. 
His  topic  was  the  Surgeon  General's 
Report  on  Mental  Healt/i,  and 
Satcher  led  off  with  a surprising 
statistic  from  the  report:  Each  year, 
mental  illness  touches  the  lives  of 
20  percent  of  Americans. 

“The  good  news  in  this  report, 
and  it’s  very  good  news,  is  that  80 
to  90  percent  of  the  time  we  have 
the  abilit>'  to  treat  people  with 
mental  illnesses  and  return  them 
to  productive  lives  and  po.sitive 
relationships,’’  Satcher  said.  The 
bad  news;  “There  is  still  a stigma 
attached  to  mental  illness  that  pre- 
vents many  people  from  seeking 
treatment.  We  still  have  parents 
who  would  prefer  not  to  have  it 
known  that  their  children  suffer 
from  mental  illness.  We  still  have 
adults  suffering  from  depression  or 
other  forms  of  mental  illness  who 
do  not  seek  care  lor  fear  that  one 
day  they  will  be  filling  out  a job 
application  and  have  to  say  that 


they  have  been  treated  for  mental 
illness.  That’s  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment we’ve  created  in  this  country. 
If  this  report  does  nothing  else,  it 
must  change  that  environment.’’ 

The  report  accomplishes  this, 
in  part,  by  discussing  the  biological 
basis  of  illnesses  ranging  from 
depression  and  bipolar  disorder 
to  schizophrenia. 

“Mental  illness,’’  Satcher  said, 
“should  not  be  viewed  as  separate 
from  disorders  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  When  you  get  to  the  level  of 
genetics  that  we  can  now  describe, 
mental  illnesses  are  physical  disor- 


ders, representing  changes  in  the 
functions  of  neurons  and  secretions 
and  connections  in  the  brain." 

By  that  measure,  Satcher  believes, 
treating  and  controlling  a mental 
illness  is  no  different  from  treating 
and  controlling  any  chronic  condi- 
tion, such  as  diabetes  or  high  blood 
pressure.  In  Australia,  a national 
TV  campaign  that  said  just  that 
helped  to  change  attitudes  about 
mental  illness  in  that  country. 

On  the  national  level,  the  stig- 
ma surrounding  mental  illness  has 
affected  policy,  which  means  that 
many  people  who  need  treatment 


♦ Jume\  and  Virgiiiiu  Merricks 
celebrate  the  holiday.^  I950n  style. 

member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  woman’s  boards,  and  the 
Merricks’  gifts  to  the  merged 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
helped  in  the  construction  of  Jelke 
and  the  Kellogg  Pavilion. 

Virginia  Merricks  died  in 
1998,  and  her  husband  died  just 
last  year,  at  the  age  of  91.  But  their 
connection  to  Rush,  and  their 
belief  in  its  mission,  lives  on  in  the 
fund  — an  unrestricted  gift  in  sup- 
port of  research  at  Rush  — that 
now  hears  their  name.  ■ 


can’t  access  it.  Private  health  insur- 
ers charge  their  customers  more  for 
mental  health  services  chan  for 
ocher  kinds  of  care,  and  Satcher 
said  the  federal  government  is  just 
as  guilty,  with  Medicare  requiring  a 
50  percent  co-payment  for  psy- 
chotherapy when  all  other  outpa- 
tient services  are  subject  to  only  a 
20  percent  co-payment. 

Satcher  closed  with  the 
report’s  recommendations.  First,  he 
said,  there  need  to  be  more  mental 
health  providers  and  services  — 
not  just  psychologists  and  psychi- 
atric nurses  hut  community-based 
efforts  in  the  schools  and  churches. 
He  also  said  that  state-of-the-art 
research  needs  to  be  translated  into 
treatment  chat  is  accessible  and 
meaningful  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  age.  gender,  race  or  culture.  And 
finally.  “Today  we  acaially  know 
more  about  treating  and  diagnosing 
mental  illness  than  we  do  about 
preventing  mental  illness  and  pro- 
moting mental  health.  We  know 
some  things,  hut  we  need  a lot 
more  research.  And  what  do  you 
do  once  you  have  the  science?  You 
have  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
to  change  policy  to  make  it  consis- 
tent with  that  science.’’  ■ 
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Well,  well... 

If  you  were  one  of  the  many  peo- 
ple who  stopped  by  the  Annual 
Employee  Healdi  Event  in 
October,  you  may  have  spotted  a 
couple  of  new  feces  lending  a hand. 
Now  you  can  put  names  with  those 
feces:  They  are,  fn'Jm  left  to  right, 
Vanessa  Kane.  RD,  LD.  the  new 
assistant  coordinator  in  employee 
wellness,  and  Suzanne  Smith, 

MPH,  CHES,  the  program’s  new 
coordinator.  Both  are  looking  to 
expand  the  reach  of  Rush’s  wellness 
programs  — to  more  employees 
and  to  men  in  particular.  Kane 
comes  to  the  Medical  Center 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago,  where  she  was  invoh'ed 
in  nutrition  program  development 
and  outpatient  nutrition  counsel- 

Working  together 
to  treat  cystic 
fibrosis 

This  past  year.  Rush  Children’s 
Hospital  welcomed  Lucille 
Lester.  MD,  a pediatric  pulmonary’ 
specialist,  as  co-director  of  the 
Rush  Cystic  Fibrosis  Center. 

Lester  shares  the  helm  with  co- 
director John  Lloyd-Still,  MD,  a 
pediatric  gastroenterology  special- 
ist. With  more  than  40  years  of 
experience  in  caring  for  children 
with  cystic  fibrosis  (CF)  between 
them,  this  pair  has  helped  build 
the  Rush  Cystic  Fibrosis  Center 
into  one  of  the  largest  centers  in 
Chicago. 

Cystic  fibrosis,  a genetic  dis- 
order that  leads  to  severe  digestive 
and  pulmonary  problems,  affects 
approximately  30,000  children 
and  adults  in  the  United  States. 
Diagnosis  usually  occurs  during 
the  first  five  years  of  life.  Before 
1970,  most  children  with  this  dis- 
ease died  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  15.  Today,  the  median  age  of 
survival  is  33.  Lester  attributes  the 
increase  in  survival  time  to 
improved  antibiotics,  greater 
attention  to  nutrition  and  a more 
aggressive  approach  to  treatment. 

Centers  like  the  one  at  Rush 
have  played  a valuable  role  in 
improving  life  expectancies  in 
these  children.  At  the  Rush 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Center,  regular 
visits  with  a team  of  specialists, 
which  includes  two  physicians,  a 
respiratory  therapist,  a clinical 
nutritionist,  a social  worker  and  a 


ing.  Smith,  having  interned  in 
corporate  wellness  programs  while 
pursuing  her  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degree.s  in  public  health, 
is  no  stranger  to  employee  health 
programs,  and  she  sees  working  at 
Rush  as  a unique  opportunity': 
“The  Medical  Center  is  such  a 
resource  and  it  gi\'es  us  access  to 
so  much  knowledge.  Smith  says. 
“Our  job  will  be  to  help  pass 
that  knowledge  along  to  Rush 
employees."  ■ 


It  only  hurts  when  I smile 


Twice  a year,  Rush  !esls  its  emergency 
preparedness  plan  in  disaster  drills. 

Last  spring,  Rush  was  pari  ol  a citywide  drill 
to  see  how  area  hospitals  responded  to  an 
external  emergency  — in  that  case,  a gas 
explosion  at  Comiskey  Park.  This  fall,  Rush 
drilled  for  an  emergency  in  the  hospital  itself. 

To  do  these  practice  runs,  the  medical  teams 
need  victims.  That's  where  volunteers  like 
Connie  Weissman,  right,  a systems  support 
analyst  in  nursing,  come  in.  She  and  several 
other  employees  from  around  the  Medical 
Center  came  to  the  ER  early  one  morning  to 
be  daubed  with  charcoal  and  stage  blood  and 
to  be  assigned  their  particular  medical  condi- 
tions for  the  drill,  which  ranged  from  smoke 
inhalation  and  fractured  bones  to  a case  of  hysteria.  If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to  take  a 
good  fracture,  contact  Andrea  Walsh  in  human  resources,  at  2-3275  or  awalsh@rush.edu,  to  vol- 
unteer lor  the  next  preparedness  drill.  ■ 


♦ LuctUc  L4:.'!tcr,  MD,  has  more  tluiu  20  years  of  exlterience  m caring  for 
chiWren  lyith  cystic  frbrosi.s. 


nurse,  help  ensure  that  potential 
health  problems  are  caught  early 
on.  “We  can  sometimes  spot  some- 
thing that’s  going  to  give  someone 
trouble  before  they’ve  even 
noticed  it,”  Lester  says.  “What  we 
have  here  is  definitely  a proactive 
model  of  care.” 

Unlike  other  programs  in  the 
area.  Rush’s  center  has  co-directors 
who  represent  two  important  spe- 
cialties in  the  care  of  children  with 
CF — pulmonary  medicine  and 
gastroenterology.  Often  the  most 
serious  problems  in  these  children 
arise  from  respiratory  failure  and 
gastrointestinal  problems  such  as 
intestinal  blockage  and  liver  dis- 
ease. According  to  Lester,  the 
close  collaboration  between  spe- 
cialties allows  for  the  best  possible 
patient  care. 

And  the  doctors  aren’t 
the  only  ones  who  make  a differ- 
ence. TTie  clinical  nutritionist, 
Catherine  Powers,  RD,  LD,  identi- 
fies and  solves  dietary  problems  — 
an  important  factor,  given  that 
lung  disease  and  decreased  appetite 
often  go^and  in  hand.  The  cen- 
ter’s sociti.  worker,  Carolyn  Utech, 
LCS,  h^^  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies Qvlrwith  stress,  find  insurance 
alternatives  and  make  important 
health  care  decisions.  And 
Jeannine  Cheatham,  MSN,  CF, 
nurse  specialist,  works  closely  with 
patients  to  implement  treatment 
plans. 

To  establish  diagnoses  and 
determine  responses  to  treatment, 
the  team  at  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Center  regularly  turns  to  the 
Pediatric  Bronchoscopy  and 
Pulmonary  Function  Lab  at  Rush. 
Ginsh  Sharma,  MD,  director  of 


the  lab,  is  also  a newcomer  to 
Rush.  The  lab  performs  standard 
pulmonary  function  testing,  such 
as  measurement  of  lung  volumes 
in  children.  The  lab  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  setting  up  a new  sys- 
tem that  will  look  at  similar  kinds 
of  functional  assessments  in 
infants  with  lung  disease. 

In  the  lab,  bronchoscopes  — 
soft,  flexible  tubes  that  are  passed 
through  a child’s  nose  — help 
doctors  visualize  the  respiratory 
system.  The  tube  carries  a fiberop- 
tic system  that  attaches  to  a video 
camera  and  light  source.  With  this 
technology,  physicians  can  see 
structures  such  as  the  voice  box, 
wind  pipe  and  airways  for  evi- 
dence of  abnormalities,  and  they 
can  see  these  structures  during 
stages  of  the  breathing  cycles.  By 
recording  the  images  on  video, 
Sharma  and  his  colleagues  can 


later  show  the  results  of  the  proce- 
dure to  the  patient  and  family. 
Sharma  has  developed  a system  in 
which  bronchoscopes  can  be  used 
in  infants  as  well  — a particular 
challenge  considering  the  tiny  and 
delicate  airways  of  infants. 

With  a wealth  of  resources  at 
its  fingertips,  the  Rush  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Center  helps  guide  chil- 
dren and  their  families  through  a 
difficult  illness  that  is  both  a phys- 
ical and  emotional  strain.  The 
center  has  expanded  recently  to 
include  a program  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  number  of  adults 
living  with  CF. 

For  a CF  specialist  like  Lester, 
seeing  her  pediatric  patients 
move  into  adulthood  is  particu- 
larly exciting.  “Success  for  us  is 
when  our  patients  grow  up  and 
move  on  to  adult  CF  programs,” 
she  says.  ■ 
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UPCOMING  COURSES 


January 

9 

Values  of  Care 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faitii  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility. 

Tliey’re  on  our  key  chain  and 
they’re  part  of  our  performance 
evaluation.  How  can  we  reinforce 
these  values  and  behaviors  in  our- 
selves and  those  around  us?  Free.  I 

15 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  I 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  class  explains 
the  resources  you’ll  find  in  a good 
dictionary,  with  plenty  of  time  to 
practice  correct  punctuation  and 
review  the  rules  for  semicolons, 
colons,  commas,  dashes,  paren- 
theses and  more.  $65.  L 

16 

Customer  Satisfaction 
Help  keep  our  customers  happy 
and  make  your  own  job  more  fun. 
Come  to  this  class  to  sharpen 
those  service-with-a-smile  skills. 
Free.  L 

17 

Sexual  Harassment/Hostile 
Environment 

10  to  1 1 a.m.  This  workshop 
focuses  on  the  legalities  of  Rush’s 
policy  and  procedures  concerning 
sexual  and  other  types  of  harass- 
ment, and  how  it  affects  all 
employees  — particularly  man- 
agers. the  Medical  Center’s  first 
line  of  defense.  Free.  L 


18 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  January’s  book  will 
be  Portrait  of  Dr.  Cachet,  in  which 
author  Cynthia  Saltzman  traces 
the  path  of  one  of  Vincent  van 
Gogh’s  last  paintings 
from  its  first  sale 
— for  less  than  , ‘ ” 

$60— 

through  the  TU'  ^ ■ 

hands  of  early  -- 

collectors  and 

even  the  Nazis,  to  1990,  when  it 
was  auctioned  at  Christie’s  for 
$82.5  million.  W 


22 

The  Art  of  Taking  Minutes 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Whether  taking 
minutes  is  a new  challenge  or  an 
old  chore,  this  class  is  for  anyone 
who  records  meetings  for  a depart- 
ment, team,  board  or  association. 
Topics  include  formats  for  meeting 
notices  and  agendas,  words  and 
phrases  for  professional  minutes 
and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
common  note-taking  problems. 
$95  fee  includes  book.  L 


23 

HR  Policy  and  Procedure 
Update 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Do  you  know  where 
your  policy  and  procedure  manual 
is?  More  importantly,  is  it  current? 
Some  18  sections  have  been 
updated  recently.  Bring  your  man- 
ual and  your  questions  to  this  spe- 
cial networking  session.  Free.  L 


24 

Substance  Abuse 

9 a.m.  to  1 2:30  p.m.  Whether  it’s 
prescription  medication,  illegal 
drugs  or  a few  too  many  beers, 
employee  substance  abuse  aftects 
the  entire  staff.  At  this  session, 
managers  will  learn  not  just  how 
to  recognize  warning  signs  but 
about  their  own  role  in  the  heal- 
ing process  as  well.  Free.  L 

29 

Stress  Management 

10  a.m.  to  noon.  No  one  can 
avoid  stress  entirely  — it’s  every- 
where. So  why  not  learn  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  stress, 
including  its  signs  and  symptoms 
and  a few  misconceptions.  You’ll 
also  learn  and  practice  some  help- 
ffil  relaxation  techniques.  Free.  L 


31 

Take  Charge  of  Your  Career 
9 to  1 1 a.m.  Learn  to  devel- 
op a portfolio, 
master  new 
ways  to  market 
your  skills  ^ 
and  find  out 
about  the  lat- 
est self-assess-  ■ 
ment  tools. 

Free.  L 


ONGOING  COURSES 


Aerobics 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  throughout 
the  week  in  994  Armour.  Step, 
sculpt,  cross  training  and  low 
impact  classes  offered.  All  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Schedules  are 
available  in  the  Wellness  Center, 
707  S.  Wood,  Suite  1 14.  or  online 
at  iris.msh.edu/wellness.  Just  click 
"Aerobics  Calendar.’’ 

Computer  Classes 

Microsoft  Word.  Excel  and 
PowerPoint  are  just  a tew  of 
the  classes  Intomiation  Serx'ices 
offers.  For  a full  listing,  go  to 
iris.msh.edu/isd-classes.  You  can 
complete  a registration  fomi  there, 
or  call  2-6197. 


Food  and  Fitness  Interesting 
Tidbits  (F.I.T.)  Chib 

Wednesdays,  11:15  to  11:  45 
a.m.  The  FIT  Club  will  intro- 
duce you  to  others  just  like  you 
— working  to  build  a healthy 
lifestyle  in  a not-so-healthy 
society.  New  members  pay  $15 
for  group  materials  and  an  ini- 
tial appointment  with  a regis- 
tered dietitian.  Ongoing  $2 
weekly  fees  will  be  applied  to 
group  lunches,  cooking  demon- 
strations and  more.  Membership 
is  rolling.  W 


Heattbcare  Education  System 

The  system  for  completing  hospi- 
tal-wide mandatory  inservices  for 
jCAHO  — Fire  Safety,  Blood 
Borne  Pathogens/Tuberculosis  and 
otlaers  — is  now  available  through 
IRIS,  the  Rush  Intranet.  Managers 
are  invited  to  learn  how  this  web 
version  can  help  maintain  compli- 
ance on  the  computers  in  their 
area  or  in  a computer  lab.  Call 
Terry  Kinney  at  2-2989  for  dates 
and  times  for  this  frequently 
offered  class. 


For  those  courses 
marked  with  an  L 
or  a W,  see  below 


How  to  Register/ 

Where  to  Go 

1;  These  are  LEAP 
courses  sponsored  by 
Human  Resources . To 
register,  call  2-59)8  or 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training”  from 
the  menu  and  then  click 
"LEAP.” 


W:  These  courses  are 
sponsored  by  Employee 
Wellness . To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to 
iris.msh.  edit/ wellness , 
select  "Upcoming 
Events”  and  click  the 
registration  link.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in 
the  Wellness  Center, 

1 1 4 Annex  Building. 


"bitroduction  to  ICD-9-CM 
Coding"  Gets  Bofto  Buzz 

That’s  not  a headline  you’re 
likely  to  see  on  the  front- 
page of  Daily  Variety  any  time 
soon,  but  it’s  what  the  staff  in 
employee  and  organizational 
development  have  been  hearing 
ff-om  employees  who  have  taken 
one  or  both  of  a pair  ot  classes 
being  offered  through  Moraine 
Valley  Community  College.  In 
“Medical  Terminology,"  students 
learn  about  the  language  of 
medicine,  studying  how  the 
terms  are  built  from  their  Greek 
and  Latin  roots.  That  course  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  1CD-9-CM 
coding  class,  which  serves  as  <in 
introduction  to  the  numeric  sys- 
tem that  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians use  to  describe  patient’s 
diagnoses  and  conditions.  Both 
classes  meet  tor  three  hours  a 
week  for  16  weeks.  New  sessions 
with  the  praise-winning  instme- 
tors  begin  in  late-January.  L 


In  Brief 

News  from  the 
Woman's  Board 

Sorting  on  Jctnuar^’  2,  2001,  tlie 
Woman’s  Board  Arc  Gallery'  in 
the  Acrium  will  be  showing  origi- 
nal oil  paintings  by  nvo  Chicago 
artists,  Annalee  Hultgren  and 
Laurei  Sucher.  Both  artists  have 
showTi  their  work  in  many  gal- 
leries in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
in  one-person  shows  and  in  curat- 
ed exhibitions.  Tlieir  work  shares 
a strong,  realist  sc^'le,  with  a con- 
centration on  portraits  chat  double 
as  psychological  studies.  The 
artists’  paintings  will  be  lor  sale, 
with  part  of  the  proceeds  donated 
to  the  Woman’s  Board’s  hospital 
programs.  Responsible  for  opening 
both  the  first  patient’s  library  and 
the  first  hospital  gift  shop  in  the 
United  States,  the  Rush  Woman’s 
Board  has  supported  scholarships 
and  endowed  chairs  at  Rush 
University',  the  Cancer  Treatment 
Center  and.  most  recently,  the 
Cohn  Research  Building. 


The  Woman’s  Board  also 
invites  Rush  employees  and  the 
general  public  to  the  Woman’s 
Wellness  Conference,  which  will 
be  held  on  Friday.  Jan.  26,  2001, 
from  8 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  In  addition 
to  several  breakout  sessions,  on 
topics  ranging  from  domestic  vio- 
lence to  women  and  depression 
and  the  latest  news  in  menopause 
management,  the  day  will  also  fea- 
ture three  speakers  addressing  the 
theme  of  “Health  for  Mind,  Body 
and  Spirit.”  In  the  morning,  Janet 
Quinn,  PhD,  RN,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  School  of 
Nursing,  talks  about  "Living  Our 
Heart’s  Content.”  At  lunch,  Ruth 
Rothstein,  chief  of  the  Cook 
County  Board  of  Health  Ser\'ices, 
discusses  “Women  as  the  Gate- 
keepers of  Their  Family's  Health." 
The  keynote  speaker  is  Lana 
Holstein.  MD.  director  of  women's 
health  at  Canyon  Ranch  in 
Tucson,  AZ,  who  asks  “Where’s 
the  Joy?”  The  conference  fee  of 
$60  per  person  covers  all  of  the 
day’s  events,  including  breakfast 
and  lunch.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  contact  the  Woman's 
Board  office  at  (312)  942-6513. 


The  big  one-oh 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  20,  2001,  Rusli 
Medical  College  will  hold  its  10th 
Annual  Medical  Staff-Faculty 
Dinner  Dance.  Once  again  at  the 
Four  Sea.sons  Hotel,  the  black  tie- 
optional  evening  begins  with  a 
reception  at  6 p.m.,  followed  by 
dinner  and  dancing  with  the  Eric 
Schneider  Orchestra  at  7 p.m. 

The  per  person  ticket  price  tor  the 
event  is  $200  — half  of  which  is 
tax  deductible  — and  the  Medical 
Center  is  graciously  providing  sup- 


port of  $100  for  all  those  who 
have  completed  their  medical 
training  within  the  last  five  years. 
In  addition  to  the  ticket  price, 
sponsorship  opportunities  are 
available  at  several  levels.  All  pro- 
ceeds and  contributions  benefit 
the  students  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  Since  1991,  the  Dinner 
Dance  has  raised  nearly  $400,000 
in  financial  assistance  for  Rush 
Medical  College  students. 
Reserx'ations  are  requested  by  Jan. 
12,  2000.  For  more  infonnation, 
please  call(3 12)  942-6894. 


p,Nb«s 
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Rush-Presbyterian-Sc.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
Office  of  Philanthropy  and  Communication 
1653  West  Congress  Parkway,  Chicago,  IL  60612 
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